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PREFACE. 


There being no such book in English, the idea of writing 
a sketch of the history of Gujarati Literature was first sug- 
gested to me by my colleague, Mr. A. K. Donald, a gentleman 
who takes great interest in vernacular literature. My original 
idea was to include both periods, classical and modern, in 
one volume, but as I proceeded with the work, the subject 
grew upon me, and in spite of trying my best to condense the 
materials, I was unable to carry out my original plan, and 
have had to leave the modern period over for another volume* 

The book is written at intervals snatched from a busy 
ofl5cial life, and owing to lack of leisure many short-com- 
ings have crept into it: of this I am fully conscious. 

The MSS. were submitted to my friend, Mr. NarsinhrAo 
BholdnSth DivatiS, B.A., a gentleman of acknowledged autho- 
rity on Gujarati Language and Literature, and to my eldest 
brother, MotilSl, whose study and knowledge of our literature 
is remarkably deep and accurate, and they have made many 
valuable suggestions and corrections. Similarly the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, B. A., of the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Broach, 
and Mr. A. K. Donald, have rendered me great assistance by 
suggesting suitable alterations in the language and arrangement 
of the work. Mr. Donald has besides kindly contributed a 
foreword. To all of them I am deeply grateful. 

With a view to secure a wider public than the inhabitants 
of Gujarat and Kathiawad, I have thought it fit to print the 



vernacuiar text in BSlbodh characters instead of Gujarati, 
Bdibodb being read over the whole of India. 

The picture of Kavi DayArdni has been furnished by Mr. 
Manildl IchcharSm Desdi, B. A. I am obliged to him for 
the loan. 


Bombay, I 
September 1914. ) 


KRISHNAI.AL M. JHAVKRI. 



FOREWORD. 


It was not until European scholars made the attempt 
that the story of Sanskrit literature was written. Weber, 
Max Muller, Macdonell and others have explored the 
treasures of Sanskrit literature, but the vernacular literatures 
have not attracted such attention, Indian scholars have 
told the story of Bengali literature, but hitherto Gujarati 
literature has received little attention, certainly in English 
there is only the most meagre information available. Every 
European anxious to understand the people among whom 
he lives and works, wants to know the nature of their 
Ijopular literature, and I believe that the present work will 
be of material aid to such persons. It will also find many 
readers among educated Gujaratis who till now have not 
had the advantage of such a history. It covers five and 
a half centuries, and is brought down to the period when 
Gujarati writers were about to draw upon the stores of 
western learning and thought, first made available early 
last century. In reading this history one sees that Gujarati 
literature is a pale reprint of Sanskrit literature, though only 
a portion of that great storehouse of learning has b’^n used. 
It is mainly the great epics and the Purans that have been 
resorted to. Some forms of literature well represented 
in Sanskrit, which one would have expected to have been 
popular, have been igfuored, the drama for example. 
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It is singular, considering that Mahomedans exercised 
rule in Gujarat, that Arabian ajud Persian sources are so 
little ih evidence. It is also strange that, though Gujarati 
was the vernacular of many Mahomedans, we do not find 
a single Mahomedan Gujarati writer in this long period, 
Parsis seem to have contributed very little, though the 
work of one Parsi is described. There is one surprise 
for the Europeans which is that women have composed 
songs that hold a secure position in the literature of the 
country. 

Gujarati npto the period when this book closes has 
practically no prose. Even didactic and philosophic works 
were written in verse. This must have had a cramping 
effect on authorship, but in this Gujaratis were following 
the example set by the Sanskrit masters, who even wrote 
their legal treatises, their grammars and matheniatica 
handbooks, in verse. 

The present work is incomplete, but it is to be hoped 
that the reception accorded to the story of Gujarati liter- 
ature down to the beginning of the nineteenth century will 
encourage the author to continue the work down to the 
present time. A vernacular spoken by ten millions must 
have a litHature, and it is the duty of educated Gujaratis 
to improve the language, and enrich the literature, because 
it is only by means of instruction through the vernacular 
that these ten millions of people and their progeny can be 
brought to a higher level of education and wellbeing. Those 



Gujaratis who have access to modem learning through 
English, should endeavour to place before thfek less 
fortunate brethren these treasures in Gujarati dress, but 
this is only one part of their task. Gujarati authors must 
give voice to the ideals of the Gujarati people, where they 
are low, they must try and raise them. They must use the 
novel, the drama and the satire to unmask the self seeker 
and parasite. They must place before the Gujaratis, models 
of noble characters, so that the young may be constrained 
to strive to lead the noble life. In this w^y only, can 
Gujarati authors earn the lasting gratitude of their 
countrymen, 


A. K. DONAED. 
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MILESTONES IN GUJARATI 
LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Gujarati language is the mother-tongue of ten 
mUlious of people in Western India. It comes in rank 
after Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali and Marathi. It is used not 
only by Hindus, but by Parsis and Mahomedans alike, 
and has furnished for centuries a vehicle of thought and 
expression to these three communities, varying in religion 
but united in language. 

Geographically Gujarat is separated from Kathiawad, 
though linguistically it might be taken as if Gujarat and 
Kathiawad were one, excepting for the provincialism which 
is bound to exist in areas, widely differing from each other, 
in the origin and character of their inhabitants. 

Gujarat is the land of Gurjars. Vincent Smith con- 
siders them to have been “foreign im- 

Historical Sketch. . , , , . , , . , 

migrants, closely associated with, and 
possibly allied in blood to, the White Huns. They 
founded a considerable kingdom in Rajputana, the capital 
of which was Bhinmal or Srimal, about fifty miles 
to the north-west of Mount Abu. The minor Gurjar 
kingdom of Broach (Bharoch) was an off-shoot of this 
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kingdom which conqueied Kanauj at the beginning of the 
ninth century.”* Roughly this kingdom was called Gurja- 
rat or Northern Gujarat and Rajputana, and the Southern 
portion of the same territory was called I4tt or Southern 
Gujarat.J Kathiawad, the home of the Scythians or 
Kdthis, was originally known as Saurdshtra§ or Anarta 
The earliest European record is that of the conquest 
of this province by Menander about 155-3 B. c. The 
Edicts of Asoka (240 b. C.) , and of the Saka Satrap Rudra 
Daman (150 a. d.) , cut on the rock at Girnar, and the con- 
struction of the Sudarsana Lake, by Tushaspha, the Persian 
Viceroy of Asoka’s grandson, Chandragupta, have given 
Kathiawad an important place in the Ancient History 
of India. The Sakas, a nomadic Central Asian tribe 
living somewhere north of the Upper Jaxartes, migrated to 
India about the middle of the second century b. c., and, 
traversing via Taxila and Mathura, the province of Sind, 
“carved out for themselves a dominion in the Peninsula of 
Saurdshtra or Kathiawad, and some of the neighbouring 
districts on the mainland.” The practices of these 
foreigners were distasteful to the natives of India, and the 

Early History of India, 2nd Edition, p. 303. 

*]• is said to be the name of a country lying to the west of the 
KarmadA,. It probably included Broach, Baroda and Ahmedabad, and 
Khaira also according to some,” — V*,8, Apte. 

% Shastri iT'rajlal thinks that Broach was the capital of the Lat 
Kingdom. 

§ At present SaurAshtra is the official name of one of tho four divi 
sions of the Political Agency of the province. 
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Andhra ICings seem to have conquered the Sakas, but 
the province of Kathiawad again became detached, 
and, along with Sind, Cutch and other Western provinces, 
passed under the sway of Rudra Daman, a Saka Satrap 
(circa 145 a. D.) . The reign of this tribe lasted till libout 
390 A. D. when Chandragupta II, Vikramdditya, finally 
overthrew the dynasty. Then the Kings of Kanauj, who 
belonged to the Gurjar stock of Rajputs, ruled Kathiawad, 
the control over which implied also control over Gujarat and 
Malwa. They lost these somewhere about 914 A. d. In 
Gujarat the Solankis (Chalukyas) * founded an independent 
kingdom, with their capital at Anhilwad (961 a. b.) 
Mulraj being the founder. The first faint traces of the inva- 
sion of India by the followers of Islam became visible about 
this time, and the sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni 
brought the peninsula into prominent historical relief. 

Eastern Kathiawad boasted of the famous Vallabhi 
dynasty, which was founded by Bhattdrka towards the 
close of the fifth century. Their reign lasted till 770 
A. B., when the Arab invaders from Sind overthrew them. 
Chinese travellers have described the glories of Vallabhi- 
pura,t which ranked in learning with the famous Univer- 
sity of Nalanda in Bihar. It was a wealthy city, a centre 
for the study of Buddhist philosophy. Anhilwad Patan 
rose on the ruins of Vallabhipura, and it retained its place 

These Chalukyas held a considerable kingdom in the Deccan with 
their capital at Kalliap. Their kingdom flourished for nearly four to five 
enturies, with reverses of fortune. f Modern Vald. 
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as the chief city of Western India till Ahmedabad came 
into prominence in the fifteenth century under Mahomedan 
rule. The Chavdas, Chalukyasand Waghelas represented 
the last traces of native Hindu rule over Gujarat. Alauddin 
Khilji*dealt the first direct blow to this rule, and then 
Mahomedan supremacy prevailed till the Marathas in the 
eighteenth century overran the province and founded a 
kingdom at Baroda. How the present British Government 
took the province from the Marathas is matter of recent 
history. 

The limits of modern Gujarat, i. e., that part of the 
country in which Gujarati is the current 
^o^imdarieT' language of the inhabitants , may roughly 
be taken as follows: — 

It is bounded on the north by the river Banas, which 
rises near Udaipur and is lost in the Ran (desert) of Cutch; 
on the south by the Daman or Damanganga river, which 
flows into the sea near Daman ; on the east by the pro- 
vince of Malwa, and the Western Ghats or Sahyadri range; 
and on the west by the Gulf of Cutch and the Arabian Sea 
or Indian Ocean.* 

^ Kavi Narmadiisankar has described the boundaries thus: — 

d ar f JTfrtsr, 

% ^ 1 ?, 

In the north Amba Mrita, in the east Kali Mata, in the south Kuri- 
les war and in the west Somnath and Dwarka. 
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^'here are two principal dialects of modem Gujarati, 
viz., Cutchi aud Marwadi. Cutchi is the 
spoken language of the people of Cutch, 
they have got no other written language save Gujarati, 
which is used for all sorts of written communications, and 
for the keeping of accounts. 

The Marwadis are scattered over a very large part of 
Gujarat, and they speak a peculiar dialect which is an 
admixture of Brijbhasha with Gujarati, and written in 
characters which are nothing else than a modification of 
Gujarati characters, with the vowel marks either omitted 
or displaced.* 


Extent of nse of 
Gujarati. 


Those who speak this language belong to the three 
great religions of India, — Hindu, Maho- 
iiiedan and Zoroastrian. Banias, Jains, 
lyohanas, Bhatias, Rajputs, Kolis and 
Bhils, Memons, Boras, Khojas and Musalmans, along 
with Farsis, have Ijelped to carry the use of the Gujarati 
language beyond the borders of India. Natives of Gujarat 
are to be met within Burma, Ceylon, vSouthand East Africa, 
Siam, Manilla, Hong-Kong, Shanghai and Kobe, and re- 
cently in London and Paris, and though scattered over such 
a wide area, they are using their mother tongue for purposes 


^ For instance the Marwadis and even little educated Gujaratis 
would write arsf 9, which would read when the vowel marks 

are supplied b (Uncle has gone to Ajmer), or mik 

ipjf % (Uncle has died to-day). Written Persian also partakes of 
this peculiarity. 
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of trade and commerce. Indeed, in Burma and Zanzibar 
and Lamu and Mombassa, even the judicial courts have 
had to recognise the existence of this language by the 
appointment of Gujarati interpreters, and South Africa 
now maintains a weekly journal published in Gujarati and 
Bnglish. 

The language is easy and does not present many 

obstacles to the student. As a conver- 
Nature of the Laiigu- i i • • *1 

sational language, it is concise, simple, 

and well adapted for social and domestic 
intercourse. Though not very copious, it is flowing and 
forceful. “To express abstruse metaphysical and scientific 
disquisitions, it has to borrow largely from Sanskrit. Its 
simplicity consists in the following particulars. The con- 
jugations of its verbs are few, and less complex than those 
of English, Sanskrit and Arabic; and it is not overloaded 
with auxiliaries, articles, prepositions and adverbs. The 
letters are few and without any combinations except the 
diacritical or vowel marks. Some of the letters , particu- 
larly, together with the nasal and 

guttural sounds are somewhat diflScult for the foreigner to 
pronounce with accuracy.”* This characteristic it shares 
in common with all those vernaculars of India which 
are delved from Sanskrit, for instance, Bengali, Hindi 
and Marathi. 

* For the above I am obliged to the preface in Mirza Mahomed 
Cauzim’s Dictionary ( 1846 ). 
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Guj^itati character? are borrowed from Sanskrit, or 
rather are Sanskrit themselves with a 
Chw^ers, Spelling modification, the most outstanding 

being that the top line of each letter is 
done away with in Gujarati. The table given below will 
show at a glance the original and the modified alphabet. 

Vowels 


Sanskrit 

Gujarati 

Sanskrit 

Gujarati 


aa 


(31 


aai 


Si 


U 



i 

\S' 

3Tlr 



© 

oil 



Consonants. 


Sanskrit 

Gujarati 

Sanskrit 

Gujarati 


h 

z 




z 



01 




H 


cl 




«l 




t 







5r 


IT 

oi 

qf 

•U 

n 

•1 


k 

Z 



01 

z 

A 


CM 
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Sanskrit 

Gujarati 

Sanskrit 

Gujarati 







X 


X 


Xf 



•a 


4 

n 

a 

o5 

Ul* 


The mode of writing these symbols is phonetic, i. e., 
every sound is represented by a symbol.! 

The mode of writing these characters has passed 

, * through two intermediate stages , after 

Mode of Writing. ^ vt, o i * 4 . 

parting company with Sansknt. 

''' There is no ui (s) in Sanskrit excepting in the Vedas, but only 
a (^). ^ appears in Gujarati where ^ occurs in Sanskrit generally, e. g. , 
TO® in Gujarati but in Sanskrit. 

f This is .a fit place to notice the great difficulty experienced 
by foreigners in correctly pronouncing certain words of the ;Gujarati 
language. There are no marks to distinguish a short sound from 
a long one, when one and the same word pronounced short or long 
means two difEerent things: e. g., ttrs pronounced gol (the o being 
long as in old) means h'ound in shape,’ while pronounced short as 
Gaul^ it means “treacles.” Similarly, though many words are pro- 
nounced with an aspirant they may have no provision made in them for 
writing it: e. g., iTUiT is pronounced mliara fmine) though the “h” 
is not written. There are also great defects in the mode of the spelling 
of words, for which there are no uniform rules existing. This question 
is closely connected with that of the correct pronunciation of words ^ 
and is engaging the close attention of Gujarati scholars. Much dis- 
cussion has taken place but no definite conclusions have yet been arrived 
at. A Committee was appointed by the Sahitya Parishad, and it has 
submitted a report (April 1912) in which an effort is made to lay down 
some guiding principles in respect of this subject. 
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fitsl is tlie Bdlabodh or iJsvand^ufi m^de, where 
the Suhsfcrit mode itself was reproduced with the top Hue 
for each tetter kept untouched ; and then to obviate the 
troubte of drawing a small head-line fof each symbol after 
writing its body, a whole or entire line, covering the length 
of the slate, tablet or paper was drawn beforehand and the 
symbols written underneath (like the Modi form of writing 
Marathi) ; the latest or most recent mode is to write 
bald characters without a topline. 

Devandgari f f 

Modified ^ ^ 

Modern ^ ^ 

The correct mode of writing the language is to sepa- 
rate each word from the other by means of a slight distance, 
3ut this is generally done only by the learned class. Mer- 
chants and other less learned people do not observe this 
rule. Nor have they yet left off entirely the second mode 
of writing, i.e., drawing a line overhead. In fact, 
children are taught to write in that fashion yet, as it serves 
to guide their hand and keep it straight. In business cor- 
respondence and account books this mode is still current. 

The origin of the language is traced to Sanskrit, i. e., 
later or Puranic Sanskrit, as distin- 
Ongm o£ the the language of the Vedas, 

^ ^ which is called MahS Sanskrit, ‘‘With 
the rise of Magadha and the advent of Gautama 
Buddha, who preferred to preach to nations in the spoken 
tongue, the Pali language was recognised as the spoken 
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tongue of Nort|iem India” (circa 500 b.c.); “lathe 
centuries foUcwing the Christian Era, the Eali became 
gradually replaced by the Prakrits, the spoken dialects of 
the people. The heroines of Kalidas speak Prakrit, and 
while Dushyanta makes love in Sanskrit, the beauteous 
SakuntaU responds to his love in the softer Prakrit. Vara- 
ruchi, one of the “nine gems” of Vikramaditya’s court, is 
the earliest grammarian who recognises the Prakrits in his 
Grammar, and he distinguishes four distinct dialects of the 
Prakrit,* viz., Mahdrdshtri^ Saurasent, Paiidchi and 
Mdgadhi. We may fix the date of this literary recogni- 
tion of the Prhkrit dialects at 500 a. d. The different Pra- 
krits have been modified into the different spoken 
dialects of modem India.”! Some say, Gujarati comes 
through Sauraseni which was prevalent near Mathura, 
from where it passed on to the West, i. e., to the shores 
of the Indus and thence to Marwad and Gujarat, and is 
thus related to Punjabi, Sindhi and Marwadi; others think 
that it is closely related to the Mahdrdshtii group. Anyhow, 
one thing is certain that in its earliest form, where it 
begins to resemble the present dialect, it is met with in what 

* Prof: A. MacDonell says in his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Between the beginning of our era and about 1000 A. D., medi»val 
Prakrit, which is still synthetic in character is divided into four chief 
dialects. In the West we find apa-hUransa (decadent) in the valleys of 
the Indus, and Gmrseni in the Doab, with Mathura as its centre. Sub- 
divisions of the latter were Gaujjari (Gujerati), Avanti, Western Eajputani 
and Mahardshtri (Eastern Kajputani)/’ 

t R. C. Dutt’s Literature of Bengal* 
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is called flWiir.’'' Though it is not noticed by Vararuchi, 
we find it noticed by Chand, whoinlfis book ^‘Prakrit 
Lakshana” mentions certain rules about it. Dr. Hoemle, 
who has edited this book, says that Magadhi was spoken 
in Behar, Bengal, Orissa and the North-East of Central 
India. In the North-West, in Western India and in some 
parts of Southern India, Sdmdnya Prakrit (Mahdrdshtri) was 
current. The Apabhramsa was spoken in those parts of 
Northern India which are situated to the east of the Indus, 
but from certain inscriptions and forms of words found 
on the Girnar and in earlier Gujarati writers, it is possible to 
conceive also that MahdrdshtiS and Sauraseni were also pre- 
valent there at one time. The Apabhramsa form of the 
language has been specially recognised in his Grammar by 
Hemachandrdchdrya, the most literary of Jain Achdryas, 
who flourished in the reign of Siddharaj, but he has not told 
us whether it was current in his time in Gujarat or not, 
nor has he stated where it was in use, but it is conjectured 
from the copious illustrations given by him of Apabhramsa 
that it must have been a spoken tongue in his time. This 
Grammar was composed in 1168 Samvat year (1112a. d.), 
and, therefore, there is very good reason to believe that 
even before then it was in general use. 

Without going into minute details, it would not be 
improper to adopt the conclusion of Mr. K. H. Dhruva, 

* Apabhramsa literally meaaie deterioration or corruption, and hence 
a language whiuh is a form of Sanskrit deteriorated or corrupted. 
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a most eminent philological ‘scholar of Gujarat, that the 
history of the language could be divided into three periods: 

1. From the tenth or eleventh century A. d., to 

the fourteenth. This might be called 

Three periods. y 

the Apabhramsa or old Gujarati period. 

2. From the fifteenth to the seventeenth century: 
this might be called the middle Gujarati period. 

3. From the seventeenth century onwards, modern 
or new. Gujarati period. 

Thus it might safely be said that what Mr. Dutt calls 
“literary recognition” was accorded to old Gujarati or 
Apabhramsa in about the tenth century, and so far as 
this part of India was concerned, it was the last modifica- 
tion of Prakrit. 

The following words are or i. e., they are not 

derived from Sanskrit, but were already 

Some Words. 

prevalent in the country, when it came 
in contact with Sanskrit. Along list of these words is 
given by Hemachandra in his work called 

(a bug) the Prakrit equivalent being *1^1*^* (Sanskrit 
^5^) Gujarati, or iriWj (to s^peak) is from 

50^ Tnrfh are pure 

^ wordls. The following words have come direct from 
Sanskrit without the intermediation of Prakrit : — 

from 
from ^ 
from ^ 
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A majority of words have come through the iuterme- 
diate Prakrit, e. g., 


Gujarati 

Prakrit 

Sanskrit 

• 

m 

If ST3T (i) 


scr 




*if^ J 






*TI^ 

iim: 





A number of words are used in their pure Sanskrit 
form; 

The modem tendency is to use words in their pure 
Sanskrit form, ignoring the intermediate stages. A writer 
would now discard the form and use its Sanskrit origi- 
nal so and not 

There is an admixture of Portuguese words like >?1^r 
sweet lemon, French words like a regiment, and also 
Marjithi, Persian and Arabic words in the language, the 
result of the province having passed under the political 
control of some of these nations, or having come in close 
contact with those who spoke that particular language at 
different times. Many English words have now found a 
permanent home in Gujarati. 

Before giving some illustrations of the literature of the 
Apabhramsa, it would be just as well 
Early state of Liteia- Gujarat stood in historv' and 

wnat sort of literature Vas iu existence 
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there before the rise of this vernacular literature, so that 
we might know -l^at it inherited from the older culture. 
The Rajputs ruled over Gujarat between A. D. 746 and 
1298, and various Sanskrit works were written during that 
period both by the Brahmins and the Jains.* But about 
the tenth century Apabhramsa began to come into use 
.and several Jidsds in praise of Rajput Kings were written 
in it by Bhdts and Chdrans. Their language was a mix- 
tun of Marwadi, Vraj and other vernaculars, and the Birth 
of Gujarati was thus heralded by these court-poets in a 
language spoken by the people in contrast to the learned 
language, Sanskrit, which was exclusively used by the 
Brahmins and Jain Achdryas. Pali and Magadhi res- 
pectively were used as learned languages by* Bauddh and 
Jain religious writers. The use of Prakrit was considered 
vulgar by Brahmins, and this exclusiveness was overcome 
aftpr a very long time, and that too owing to political 
reasons. Even then, Vraj and Hindi reigned supreme 
amongst the Prakrits, and, ^ pointed out above, it was not 
until the tenth century that Apabhramsa or primitive 

^ It would surprise the present generation of Parsis to learn that 
they too have contributes to the literature of Gujarat in its early form, 
and that their religious books were translated from Pehalvi into Sanskrit 
and thence into Gujarati. The ‘‘Arda Viraf Naina'* ^as translated from 
Pehalvi into Sanskrit, and thence into Gujarati, and a manuscript copy of 
this work was made in Samvat year 1507 (A. D. 1451), hy Behram 
Lakhamidhar (mark the resepSblance of the latter name to. a Hindu one). 
The “Minoi Khirad” was treated similarly in about 1613 Samvat year 
<1556 A, D). 
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Gujarati could take a *^ace among these more cultured 
tongues. 

Even in the Musaiman period that followed the 
„ , Rajput domination, say from A. D. 1298 

during early Mnsal- tO 1420, when the MahomedaUS con- 
man period. quered Anhilwad, Cambay, Somnath, 
Gondal, Junagadh, Idar and ultimately laid the foundation 
of Ahmedabad (1412 a. d.) , the languages most in use 
were Sanskrit and Prakrit. The literature was almost 
entirely religious, and with the exception of only one non? 
Jain author it was wholly kept alive by Jain Sadhus. The 
Brahmins and other clfsses were entirely silent. The sun of 
their glory had set with the fall of the Rajputs. The reason 
given by Mr. G.* M. Tripathi as lo why these Sadhus alone 
wer^ able to keep burning the torch of literature, while there 
was darkness all round, is this : with the fall of Anhilwad 
and the consequent uncertainty of the security of person and 
property due to the advent of the Mahomedans, Brahmins, 
Banias and other well-to-do classes, who alone could be 
thought in any way interested in letters, were taken up 
with the anxiety of finding out places of security and set- 
tling in them. They entered, therefore, on an era of wan- 
dering, apd scattered themselves over all parts of Northern 
India as far as Beftiares and Mathura. This state of mind 
was not in the least calculated to foster a spirit of reading, 
writing, or studying. On the other hand, the Jain Sa- 
dhus had got the protecting arm of their Gachchhas (iT^) 
over them, and were thus able to live quietly and 
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peacefully and carry on undistilrbed their studies in 
religion and liferature." They were further able to pre- 
serve the purity of their language, because, being ascetics, 
they were more or less removed from contact with those 
who were following worldly avocations: while Brahmins, 
Banias and others daily came in contact with their Maho- 
medan rulers on the one hand, and Bhils, Kolis and other 
aborigines on the other, with the result that the purity of 
their language was affected. Owing to such a combination 
of circumstances, the influence of Sanskrit and other 
learned languages and literature began to wane, and the 
birth of a new language, a mixture of Desi (the language 
spoken by the masses) , Prakrit, Hindi and cognate tongues, 
audits development, arrest our attention. The seeds of 
early Gujarati literature were sown in the beginning the 
fifteenth century. Southern India was as yet free from the 
inroads of the iconoclastic followers of Islam, and was abl» 
to pursue peacefully its great religious campaign, which 
culminated in the advent of such renowned Achdryas, as 
Madhvdchdrya and Ramdnujacharya, the great refuters of 
Sankardchdrya’s philosophy (about the twelfth century). 
The echoes of their preachings and teachings penetrated 
into Gujarat too about this time, and influenced its people. 

There is a number of Jain books, which can be 

counted by millions, which are still 
Extensive uepubHslied lying untouched or un- 

Jain Literature. ^ ^ J ^ fc> 

inspected in the several Bhanddrs, 
scattered all over the country. The Bhanddrs of Patan, 
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Cambay,' Jesalmere ai|d the libraries of several ApSsarSs 
(Jain temples) , as well as the collections of private indi- 
viduals contain them. They thus remained concealed during 
the insecure days of Mahomedan rule, and the feeling that 
these books being sacred should not be exposed to public 
view is still held by many. The variety of this concealed 
literature and its wide extent can be gauged by a refer- 
ence to a very useful book called the Jain Cranthdvali (a 
list of Jain books) , published by the Jain Swetdmbar 
Conference of Bombay (1910 a. d.). The Jains wete 
a great force in the time of Vanraj, who was brought up 
by a Jain Sadhu &lagunasdri, and during the reign of 
Kumarpal they far outstripped the Brahmins, and attained 
to the zenith of their power. It was at this time that they 
wrote most, and produced the Panini of Gujarati literature, 
Hemachandrdchdrya. But the Brahmins regained their 
position, and beat them back, and were able to create such 
a prejudice against them that they have left a saying to 
this effect, that if you are pursued by a mad elephant, 
though a Jain temple be near, it is better to be killed 
than take protection therein : H 




2 
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CHAPTEB 11. 

EARI.Y JAIN LITERATURE AND FORM OF 
LANGUAGE. 


R^sis are a peculiar poetical lorm of composition 
affected by Jain Sadhus, with the object 
^^and of instructing the people in religion and 

morals, and hence, they were written in 
a tongue which they (the masses) could understand. A 
useful list of about three to four hundred Rdsds is published 
by a Jain author, Mansukhlal Kiratchand Mehta. They 
range in date from fourteen hundred VikramaSamvat (even 
earlier)* to eighteen hundred and onwards [a.d. 1344 to 
A. D. 1744] . They incidentally throw a great light on the 
history of Gujarat, political, literary and social. The earliest 
of such Rdsds are #>T!WERr written about (Vikrama Samvat) 
1410 by Jayanandsdri and by Gu^aratnasflri, 


A. EasS called composed in Samvatyear 1327, and another 

work, called hy Ratnasinhsftri are instances in point. The 

following conplet from the 3'ti^5iJn551 shows the state of the language, 
then — i. e., about Samvat year 1347, when it is said to have been 
composed: 

A King called Vijaya was initiated (into Sadhuship) by Virji- 
nendra, and he was thereafter named Dharmadils Gani. Sri Jain 
Swetambar Conference Herald. January-February, 1913* p. 33. 
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siWrsi and in Samvat year 1411 by Vijaya- 

bhadra, orWT by Udayavant Vijayabliadrasdri 

in 1412, and in 1413 by Harsevak. 

The following instances of poetry written in Apa- 

bhramsa which are generally referred 
Illustrations of Apa- , ^ , , , . , . . , 

bhramSa poetry. interested m this 

branch of literature, are taken from the 
Essay on Gujarati language written by the late Sastri 
Vrajlal Kalidas, a pioneer in this department. 

«KmT, m i 

srrtt ftwiT 3irs#Rf nr m n 

Those who are wounded by a knife or saw, die soon; 
but the bodies of those who [whose hearts] are pierced by 
women writhe as long as they live. 

srrPr w nrJRrf nmf wsr i 
mft innfirin ii 

Trees burnt by fire sprout leaves again, trees which 
are cut down grow* again, but (millions of) men scorched 
by women are blown about like ashes. 

arltmcs ssrfl i 

w ife n ni'T^ #3inr k 

Ravan was endowed with very great intellect (7800 
kinds of intelligence) but even one was of no use to him 
at the time when Lanka fell. 

These are extracts from MunjrSjprabandh, written by 
Herutdng Achdrij;a, in a. d. 1305. The Gautamrdsd written 
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in Samvat year 1412 (a. d. 1356) contains two 
caUed 0? and The former, Mr. Man- 

sukhlal Ravjibhai, another scholar of Jain literature^ 
suspects to have been written by some one before the four- 
teenth century and inserted in the poem. It reads thns: — 

^-r>T sTr>rerT?r, 

TOfbi 

aiprd ^ sTTPr 

^ jfhiii IT §31; 

3t| an^iT 0^, fie 

This is another extract from the same work written 
in the 

sner 

^ 5RWT IT3^ ITRI; 

^JWa^Tl iTflT^ IT, 

ftpT gufw eii%} 

srei 

mg iflgg nfrff g.f 

At the end the author writes 

gidef fw, 
nliig imfT: ^as 


® ^ (^) means a summary or substance. It describes by way o£ 
a preface what the reader is to expect in that particular part of the 
composition. This summary is given in Prakrit, while the Chhand or 
real composition is written in the Gujarati of the period. 

t ^ ^113 
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VmK «K^r, 

*nm «?i TflrtWt; 

cfhif, 

^ * 

In the following Samvat year i. e., 1413 Harmuni (or 
Har sevak) wrote his 

* To those who are interested in this the following longer 

extract is sure to give delight. It is a beautiful picture of scenes of 
nature, and well depicted. 

^ iSIfqER 5^, 

^ ^ 3?1%, 

JHirSRS 551^ 

^ Jip? 

:fei fe5%, 

^ 9W ?TRPm 

fcw 3®! 

Sict^ r^*i 3jJt -hI^, 

3^^ ^ 

«r: ^ w(m 
f%?i f^Hsam 3^iw. 
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nw f 

^ . 

«rn>F »n ^wsr 

ctsii > ?*t 5® 

«ft?r *r?r>r ?ii^; 

Riwr 

Pr®5w im qi’fr. 

In 1450 (a. D. 1394) a book called MugdhSvabodh Mauktik 
was written in ’ Gujarati by a Jain to explain the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar. The languge is not exactly Apabhramsa 
but at the same time it is not the modem Gujarati: 
% j ^ qfeqm aiwjr. 

In the same year Sri Somasitudaraji wrote a Rasd called 
Arddhand Rdsd, 

About Samvat year 1455 (a. d. 1399) Sri Muni Sundat 

^ , Sdri wrote a Rasa called “Sdnta RdsS,” 

Instances of early 

Gujarati Prosei prose and poetry. In the next 

century Jain Sadhus translated many 
Sutras into Gujarati. A specimen of prose written in 
Samvat year 1529 (a. d. 1463) is taken from the Intro- 
duction to the Narma Kosa. 

sRT sRpr? sjq ^Tsrr sr^rr 
^arf ; qc ^ qft ?rr*r>ft, qqm 
qim qi*ft qlsj %, qirq? # 1 ? «n^ 

fisa: g% qqt fpTj^C qi% q^ 
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9m fttn f ^ aftqf qpv mnwm infw 

Instances of prose and poetry written during this 
Nature of works Period can be multiplied from sources 
written during this some of which have now been revealed 
period. through the studies of Gujarati Jains, 

who have taken a leading part in unearthing their old 
manuscripts, but, beyond emphasizing the fact that there 
was a goodly amount of ( old ) Gujarati literature in exis- 
tence, not in a crude form, or a form which marks the 
early struggles of a rising literature, but in a form which 
could be taken to be an advanced — if not a finished — one 
for the circumstances then obtaining, they would not be 
of great use to us for our present purposes. Religious 
topics, popular tales, biography, rituals, medicine and 
other useful subjects were intelligently treated by the 
writers, and the common popular belief till now obtaining, 
that with Narsinh Mehta (a. d. 1415-1481) began the 

• Sastri Vrajlal Kalidas gives some instances of earlier prose written 
somewhere between 1400 and 1481 A. D. from books treating of 
(1) Rituals (2) Medicine and (3) Jewels, from which only short extracts 
are selected, as there is no very outstanding line of cleavage between 
them and the more recent extract given above. 

vif ictig ^ I 1^ w 

^ ^ 11 ^ II ^ ml cTJit 5?^ ^ I SI’S! ^ 

^ sn? II ^ u qf^ snm: g ir firaa 

ft3l58nm:3TRq|cE5T3nf&m I 5ft!3t|3nTRqT^?ftq;|^ I 

(^o sr^^) strf&icRr i 
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rise of Gujarati literature, and that he should therefore 
be honoured as the Father of that literature, has to be 
abandoned, and the date of its rise pushed hack several 
centuries. 

A scientific treatment of this subject is beyond the 
Form of language ^ manual like this. But the 

can be traced form assumed by the language now 
backwards current, tracing it step by step back- 
wards from middle and old Gujarati to Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, gramatically, is not an impossible thing, as' is 
shown by scholars of the calibre of R. B. Ramanbhai 
Nilkanth and Messrs. Keshavlal Dhruva and N. B. Divatia. 
Phonetic changes, the formation of new words by analogy, 
and various other elements which contribute to the evolu- 
tion of a language have also influenced Gujarati at various 
periods of its growth, and the curious reader would find 
much to interest him in the works of these scholars.* 

* The following is a short table given to show changes introduced 
into Sanskrit words in their passage, from Sanskrit into Gujarati through 
Prakrit, 


€ 







fciqKsi 

lift 3. 


■fell 


3. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BHAKTI MARGA AND POETS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 

It has been remarked somewhere that poetry and 
Religion the niain- religion are inseparable in India. This 
spring of early is eminently true of early Gujarati 

poetry. poetry. The trend of it, even before 

the time of Narsinh and Miranbai, was religious. Thej' 
RSgSs have their origin in the desire of the Jain SadhuS 
to teach religion and morals to the masses through a 
tongue spoken by them, and the poems treating of the 
social and domestic concerns of the people are very few in 
number campared with those relating to morals and 
religion. Consequently, when we emerge on the period, 
beginning with 1400 A. D., where we have got more solid 
ground to rest upon, in the shape of more known and 
more popular works, we must not be surprised to find a 
continuity in the subject matter of poetical compositions. 
Religion in various forms, constituted the staple food of 
most of these singers. The Jains praised their own 
saints, MahSvir and the Tirthankars, and in the non- 
Jains, the worship assumed a shape of devotion to Lord 
Krishna and was called the Bhakti Marga. 

A very able exposition of this subject is made by Mr. 

L. J. Sedgwick, I. C. S., in a lecture 

Bhakti M&rga or ^nted in Vol. XXIII, No. LXV of the 
Knshpa worship. ^ ’ 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society (1910) . He describes Bhakti to be 
‘^personal faith in a personal God, love for him as for a 
human being, the dedication of everything to -his service, 
and the attainment of Moksha"^ by this means, rather than 
by knowledge or sacrifice, or works.” Leaving the 
Upanishads aside , he finds the first germ of this cult in 
the Bhagavad Gitd, and specially in Chapter IX (26-29) 
which he translates thus : — 

“He who with Bhakti makes me (Krishna) an offer- 
ing of a leaf, a flower, a fruit or water, I accept it (lit; 
eat it ) because it is offered with Bhakti^ and comes from 
one whose personality is pure. Whatever you do, what- 
ever you eat, whatever you sacrifice, whatever you give 
away, whatever penance you perform, O Son of Kunti, 
do it as if offered to me. Thus you will be released from 
the bonds of Karma with their fruits both pleasant and 
unpleasant, and being released, and having your perso- 
nality filled with renunciation and Yoga^ you will attain 
to me, I am alike in the case of all living things. One 

* The same idea, but in a more developed form had been put for- 
ward in 1892 by a Gujarati scholar of acknowledged ability, Mr. 
Govardhanram M, Tripathi, B. A., LL. B., in his “Classical Poets of 
Gujarat and their Influence on Society and Morals.” He thus describes 
Bhakti. ‘‘The soul and spirit of this new religion was Bhakti, a word 
which, with its numerous associations, has no English word for it. 
Worship, prayer and even devotion are words which fall short of the 
full connotation of Bhakti. It means, standing in the presence of God, 
serving Him, loving Him, being loved by Him, talking to Him, seeing 
Him, hearing Him, and in fact enjoying the Deity.” 
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is not hateful to me, nor another dear. But they who 
worship me with Bhakti, they are in me and I in theia.’”*' 
This idea marks the first stage of this cult, namel}', 
“the conception of personal dedication of self, and the 
things of self to God. The idea of mutual affection was 
still to be evolved.” It came centuries after. 

The second wave of Bhakti came about a thousand 
years later, and it took a literary shape. In the meanwhile 
the worship of Krishna, the boy cowherd, had taken a 
strong root in a very large portion of the Indian continent. 
Various views have been put forward to explain the origin 
of this personality. Some say he was a syncretism. They 
speculate that Krishna was the result of several contra- 
dictory characters being combined into one: a drunken 
brawler and robber of Dwarka, a dark sungod, a wild lov- 
able hero of the North-West valleys and the child of Ma- 
thura, — these four persons blended made up one divine 
Krishna. This is the opinion of a European scholar quoted 
by Mr. Sedgwick, It is a theory which no Indian mind will 

* q?i qwj ^ I 

ii \s ii 
I 

II 51^5 It 

ie'Hiraq'mgw;r«i f^r^t ii ii 

5T % iMtsfk JT to: 1 

if g Hi Hw ii ’t*. it 
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be prepared to accept without doing great violence to its 
sentiment. Attempts have also been made to connect 
Krishna with the worship of the divine child of Christia- 
nity. But it is not material for us to find out and account 
for the origin of this phase of emotional religion in India. 
The fact is there that about the eleventh century it had 
spread largely over India. In South India R^a seems 
to have received the attention of Bhaktas; in North 
Central India and Bengal,* Krishna; in the Deccan and 
West Karnatic, Vitthala. The names are different, (Rima, 
Hari, Krishna, Vitthala) but the spirit in which the Bhakti 
is offered to them is the same. The effects of this wave, 
a highly developed Bhakti, which now meant mutual 
affection, partaking of physical emotion, and, what is more 
important, ignoring all caste distinctions (even a low caste 
man can obtain this best of all spiritual treasures by 
Bhakti) seem to have touched Gujarat somewhere about 
the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and produced the two celebrated singers MirSn 
BSi (1403-1470) and Narsinh MehtSf (1414-1481) . 

* Jayadev, the famous Bihari poet wrote his immortal Gita Qfl- 
vinda, a rhapsody on the amours of Krishna and Badha in the twelfth 
century. It is translated into English by Sir Edwin Arnold as the Song 
ef the Lord. 

t From his Presidential speech delivered at the inaugural meeting 
of the first Gujarati Literary Oonforenco at Ahmedabad in 1906, Mr* 
Govardhanram Tripathi seems to be of opinion that this flame of Bhakti 
began to burn in the bosoms of Miran B^i and Narsinh Meht6 of its own 
accord, i. e., they were both uninfluenced by the preachings or teachings 
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Colonel Todd, the celebrated historian af Rajputana, 
, thus alludes to MirSn Bdi. “Kmnbho 

Fifteenth century; „ 

Mirftn Bai, the Pre- brave RSnS of Mewar who succeeded 

mier Poetess of to his father’s throne in A. d. 1491) 
Gujarat. married a daughter of Mairta (correctly 
Medtd) , the first of the clans of Marwar. Meera Bai 
was the most celebrated princess of her time for beauty 
and romantic piety. Her compositions were numerous, 
though better known to the worshippers of the Hindu 
Apollo, than to the ribald bards. Some of her odes and 
hymns to the deity are preserved and admired. Whether 
she imbibed her poetic piety from her husband or whether 
from her he caught the sympathy which produced the 
“sequel to the Songs of Govinda’’ (Gita Govinda) , we 
cannot determine. Her history is a romance and her 
excess of devotion at every shrine of the favourite deity 


of any outsider. VallabMchilrya, the great founder of the Krishna- 
worship cult on the webtern side of India, came later, (he was born in 
1479 A. D.), and Chaitanya, who spread Vaishnavism in Bengal, was 
born a few years after (1485)- Surdas who wrote on Kadhri. and Krishna 
in Hindi also flourished iaier^^so that he is of opinion that these two 
poets struck out a path for themselves independently of any teachings 
from outside Gujarat-a circumstance not very likely. As against this 
is to be considered the following theory of his put forw’ard in his 
Classical Poets (p. 19) ‘‘It seems the missionaries of the new religion of 
Bhakti were roaming about the whole of Gujarat at this. time [he is 
describing the time in which Miran BHi and Narsinh Mehtil wrote] and 
charming the people with a religion, which, while it allowed people like 
Mi^^ln to pass an ascetic life, peopled their brains with the fairyland 
visions of Krishna.” 
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with the fair (sex) of Hind from the Yamuna to the 
“World’s end” (Dwarkd), gave rise to many tales of 
scandal.” 

There is a great conflict of opinion as to the time 

when Mirfln BM was bom and lived. 

Incidents in her life, h • -i 3 , . 

The generally received date is some- 
where near A. D. 1403. She is said to have lived 
for 67 years, and died in 1470, In her case, how- 
ever, very scant correct biographical details can be 
had, because whatever little we know about her is hedged 
round with romantic incidents; for instance, it is said 
that Emperor Akbar and his famous musician TSnsen 
went to visit her. Now that would take her down to the 
sixteenth century A. D. The historian of Mewar, Devi- 
prasad, and the famous poet of the same province, Kavi 
Samaldas, try to make her out to be the wife not of 
Kumbho, but of Bhojraj. Some make her the daughter- 
in-law of Rana Sanga who fought so valiantly against 
Babar. The question as to whose wife she was is not of 
any importance, for she did not agree with her husband and 
her husband’s people. She was brought up as a follower 
of Vishnu, while her husband and his people worshipped 
Siva, and the dispute occurred on the very first night 
after her marriage. From some of her songs one would 
gather that she had made up her mind to marry only the 
Lord of her heart, Krishna, and that she did not want to 
have any corporeal husband, but that against her wishes 
she wasioined in wedlock to the RSnS of Mewar, and that. 
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as soon as she was asked^ by her husband’s sister to bow 
to Mahfidev, she refused to do so, and said that she had 
dedicated herself to Krishna. The RdnS then tried various 
means to bring his fair spouse to book, but all to no pur- 
pose. Similarly Mirdn also tried to persuade him to adopt 
her tenets of belief, but the Rdnd was found to be obdurate, 
and she ultimately left his protection and went to Dwdrkd, 
where she passed the rest of her life in serving Krishna, 
and consorting with his followers, mostly Sadhus. Rven 
in her husband’s house, she was behaving in that way, 
and this naturally gave rise to a great deal of scandal, 
which the Rdnd ultimately wanted to put a stop to by 
giving her poison. She took it, but by a miracle it was 
changed to nectar. The following verses of hers mention 
some of these coercive measures adopted by her husband.* 

* Jim ^ 

^ ^ qrm. 

mm X ^ ^ ?fkf% fi*i; 

WfR ^ ^ssi. 

*fkf% ^«i; 

aiw jfki it w, ^ 

^RT \ ?ift, ^1?. 
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“Govind (Krish:9a) is my Lord and for the whole 
world I feel a dislike. I adore my Rdmji, none 
other is worth anything in my eye. In the palace of MirSn 
Bdi live those (Sadhus) who love Hati. Hari lives away 
from the falsehearted (men like the Rdnd) , but He al- 
ways lives near my Sadhus. The R^nd sends a letter to 
be delivered into the hands of Mirdn in which he asks her 
to give up the company of the Sadhus and live with him. 
Miran sends a reply to be delivered into the hands of the 
Rdndji, requesting him to abdicate his throne and live in 
the society of the Sadhus. The Rdnd sent a cup full of 
poison to be given to Mirdn, and she drank it off, taking 
it to be nectar, and she had the assistance of the Lord of 
the world. O camelnian ! equip your camel, I have to 
travel hundreds of miles. I consider it (now ) a sin even 
to drink water in the territory of the Rdndji. She left 
Mewar^to her left, and Mirdn went towards the west. She 
left her all because she had no love for the world (Maya) . 

^ q'hrar, 

JTTfoF^, 

3Tll <ir itsr; 

sill I ■ If 55Fr 

jfkr 55T^‘> X ^ ^ 

erg rtvsr 
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is niy mother-in-law and contentment in relig^ious 
love my father-in-law, Jagajivan (God) is my husband’s 
elder brother and Innocence is my husband. When I wear 
my wedding garment, its dye drips (disappears) and 
the colour fades in course of time ; hence I prefer to wear 
a black blanket that will not alter (lit., which nothing 
can stain again) .f Mirdn was the favourite of Hati and 
lived with Sadhus. She had great love for them but her 
heart was turned away from that insincere person.” 

Her husband tried to gain her heart by decking her 
with jewels and gorgeous raiment, but she pushed these 
gifts aside. will die in a hut unadorned and without 
earthly treasure. My crown of glory is borne on the brow 
of him to whom I am devoted-my beloved Krishna, Lord 
of my heart.” Her love for her husband was, she sings in 
a song , like that for a piece of cactus. Under these circum- 
stances li\dng together was impossible and she lived apart, 
where she passed her whole time in the company of 
Sadhus. This considerably scandalised the RdUd and as 
stated above he wanted to do away with her. Poison 
pror ed ineffectual, * He then tried to put her to death 
with his dagger, but as soon as he raised it, he saw four 
Miicins instead of one, and he could not make up his mind 

* », ^ 1'ft‘t'cular but imaginary arterj of tbe human body said to lie 

and two of the tabular vessels of the body^ accordin 
to^ine anatomy of the Yoga Philosophy. 

t Married life being likely to come ia tbe way of her union with 
(>od, sho desired to renounce the worfii 

3 
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as to which it was who was his wife.’S He then sent her 
a venomous cobra concealed in a basket, which usually 
contained the idol of Krishna, but even this device failed, 
and then it was that Miran deported herself from Mewar 
and went to DwarkS. 

Mirdn Bdi was not a born Gujarati, and she must 
have acquired a knowledge of the 
Her verses. language after she came to DwSrkS. 

Her verses are found ccmiposed in Hindi also. No 
separate collection of her compositions exists, but 
they lie scattered about in various books and number 
about two hundred and fifty. Miran Bai’s g-itat popularity 
especially with the fair sex, has produced a crowd of 
imitators, who have passed off their own verses under her 
name. Unless this is assumed, it would be difficult to 
account for the extreme modernity of the language, phrases 
and idioms, and for the frequent recurrence of the same 
phrases and idioms in some of the poems which are counted 
amongst her compositions. 

Like the Persian Sufi, who sees in God his beloved, 
MirSn saw ih Krishna hir beloved, Ind she dedicated 
herself completely, body and soul, to him,* 

• For example take the following lines: 

'sja Ararat, 

^ ^ ^ 

#ci 55I ag 
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MirSn B^’s songs on the surface s^m to be mere 
erotic verse. This interpretation is 
poetry never put upon them in Gujarat. The 

object of her devotion is no earthly lover 
but her ideal Krishna. The songs are really the ejacu- 
lations of a devout soul trying to express in the terms of 
human love her ardent desire to be united with her 


deity. Mothers and daughters sing them together in 
the Garbds,* which men and women gather together to 
witness, and no one thinks that there is anything improper 
or harmful in listening to the sweet garbisf of MirSn Bai 
being sung of repeated. On the contrary, there is quite a 
furore created when they are being sung. tShe is one of 
those very few poets, whose verses and names have become 
household words in Gujarat. t 

With Narsinh Mehta (1415-1481 a. d.) we enter upon 
firmer biographical ground. He was 

Narsinh Mehta. & r & 

a Nagar Brahmin of Junagadh in 

Kathiawad, and was left an orphan in the care of his cousin 

and his cousin’s wife. The caste to which he belonged 


A garbu is a singing party or a musical .'ieance, where men but 
oftener women, move round and round in a circle and sing to the 
accompaniment of a rhythmical and uniform clap of hands. 

f A garbi means a song or poem generally recited by ladies, 

X A very instructive article on her works is to be found in the 
Magh, Chaitra and Vaisakh (1966) issues of the “Vasant” written by 
Bhanusukhram N. Mehta, B, A. Her life is recently written by Mr. T, M. 
Tripathi. B, A,, in the Brihat K&vya Dohan, Vol VIL 
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was composed entirely of the worshippers of Siva, while 
he had from early life taken to Krishna worship* He 
used to spend much time with Sadhus, encamped on the 
outskirts of the town, and sing and dance in their com- 
pany, sometimes in the garb of a woman to personate the 
Gopi (cowherdess) of Vraj. This naturally scandalised 
his family and cas|e-men, and his father-in-law broke off 
his betrothal with his daughter. But later on, he was 
married to another girl and when the time came for him 
to iive the life of a householder, it found him penniless 
and entirely dependent on his cousin. The latter ^s wife 
taunted him with his utter uselessness. She said ‘‘even 
the washing stone of a washerman was more useful.” 
He took it to heart and went away to a retired place 
called GopnSth on the sea shore, and there worshipped 
Mahadev with a vow that he would go back to his home 
only if the god fulfilled his wishes. Pleased with his devo- 
tion and austerity, he took him to DwarkS, where he 
was shown that most famoiu^ incident, rarely seen by 
human eyes, in the life of Krishna, viz., the Rds Lild 
(Krishna’s dance v/ith sixteen thousaild Gopis) . This 
settled his future as a specially favoured devotee of Kri- 
shna, and he returned to hi> home fully inspired and in- 
vigorated, and thanked liis cousin’s wife for the taunt 
which resiilted in his obtaining a vision of the Ivord.* 
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Thereafter he separated from his cousin and began to 
live with his wife and had two or three 

His doiiiestic hie, 

children by her. He lived in a state 
of chronic poverty. He passed the whole day in 
devotional singing and dancing, and did iiqthing to eatn 
a livelihood. His wife by means of taunts and by retiring 

at times to her father’s house, often tried to induce 
him to do something but he was incorrigible. His 

only answer was ‘H was always like this.”* The chil- 
dren grew up and had to be married, and for that pur- 
pose the impecunious devotee of Krishna depended on 
him, and the tradition is that he did help him and got 
both his son and daughter married. 

Soon after this difficulty was over, Narsinh Mehta’s 
, . ^ wife died and she was followed by her 

and iinsfortuiies, 

son. His daughter had already gone 
to her husband’s house, and he felt at one bound, dis- 
charged from all his worldly obligations, and free to follow 
unreservedly the bent of his mind. The poem he wrote 
at this time breathes all the spirit of a bird liberated 
from its cage. The versesf have become proverbial 
amongst Gujaratis to show the relief a man feels when 
he gets rid of all his obligations, leaving him free to 
worship Gopal. 
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Association with 
Dheds. 


It was at this time that the most famous incident in. 

his life occurred. According to him, 
in the sight of Krishna, gll his devo- 
tees were equal, be they low caste 
Dheds or high caste Brahmins. He was called upon to 
put this belief to a practical test. The Dhed caste, as a 
rule, is religious, and shows its devotion by the singing of 
Bhajans* and dancing, individually and collectively. The 
pheds of Junagadh requested Narsinh Mehta to go to their 
quarter and join them in their devotional exercises of 
singing and dancing, and he complied at once with the 
request.! He passed the whole night in close association 
with this untouchable community, and paid the penalty 
by being out-casted. He was formally debarred from 
attending caste dinners. One night Krishna appeared to 
him in a dream and urged him to attend one caste-dinner 
at least. He did attend one and began to sing songs in 
praise of Krishna. The Nagars, his caste fellows, to their 
horror saw that in the rows of diners, there was one Dhed 
sitting between every two of them. Bixt when they asked 


Psalms or devotional liyinns. 

*1* In desoribing tliis incident he Bings, 

Where there is favGnritisiii, there is no God; to one who looks equally 
upon all, all are equal. Kecalling the words of the Gitil 

I 31. 

To learned inen, all are equal: a learned and modest Brahmin, a cow, 
an elephant, a dog and a chand^I. 
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Mehta to sit with them this illusion disappeared.' They felt 
ashamed of their conduct and acknowledged the sincerity of 
Narsinh Mehta’s belief and took him back into their fold. 
The ruler of Jtmagadh, Rd Mandlik was a worshipper 
of Siva and his mother of Krishna. 
A miracle. have occasionally help- 

ed Narsinh Mehta. But her son did not like this, 


and matters were brought to a crisis by the king 
inviting Narsinh Mehta to enter into a religious con- 
test with a sannydsi, a follower of Siva. Narsinh Mehta 
was dubbed a hypocrite and a cheat, because he danced 
and consorted with women under the guise of RSs I<ild. 
He was called upon to furnish some sign of his God being a 
true and living God, in other words to show some miracle. 
The miracle did come and Krishna presented himself as a 
corporeal being in the court of the king and garlanded 
his devotee. The king’s mother died sometime after, and 
whatever little help Narsinh Mehta used to get from her, 
was stopped. His caste-men ever afterwards ill-treated 
him, and he died at the age of sixty-six. They, however, 
expiated for their sins against him by at least performing 
his last rites without any hesitation, and they are even 
now expiating for them by proudly proclaiming that the 
Chaucer of Gujarati literature came of their caste. 

There are twenty miracles mentioned in the sketch 


More miracles. 


of Narsinh Mehta’s life given by the 
late Mr. Ichharim S. Desai. Some of 


them have been given above. Others are, that on one 
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occasion Krishna accepted a Hundi written by Narsinli 
Mehta for Rs. 700/ in favour of some pilgrims, in order to 
keep his respectability unblemished, (^n another occasion 
he (Krishna) fully supplied the presents to be given to his 
daughter’s relatives-at-law, when her first pregnancy cere- 
mony was to be observed. The four most outstanding 
ones have been versified by Premaiiand who succeeded him, 
two hundred years after, in language so sweet and simple, 
that to-day every man and woman in Gujarat sings them.* 
There is a Chora (a platform) enclosed by a building 
ill Junagadh, even now, which is called 

Narsinli Mehta's i i 

Chora Narsinh Mehta’s Chora. There is an 

image of his favourite god there, and 
the place is looked upon as a cherished memento of a great 
religious poet, and latterly, on the day of his anniversary, 
devout and educated Nagars have begun to recall his in- 
fluence and his work by means of celebrations of various 
kinds, literary and religious. 

His chief works are, Haramala (some persons question 
his authorship of this work) , Chdturi 
ills ^\orks, Shodasi, Chaturi Chhatrisi, Sdmaldas 

no Vivah, Danalild, GovindGaman, about 1,000 Padast on 
Devotion and Erotics (Sringar), and Surat Sangram. 


They are 

’i JflcJRT 

(Narsinh Mehta has also got a poem on the last subject), 
t Hymns. 
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The tradition is that lie has in all composed one: and 
a quarter lacs of Padas. When he had 

and tradition. ^ i • 

miished one lac, death came to him, 

hut his soul would not leave his body till the 25,000 had 

been finished. His widowed daughter-in-law then seeing 

the pain he was in, promised to make them up in his name 

by means of her own compositions. Thus assured, he died 

peacefully and she fulfilled her promise. Others say he was 

reincarnated as the famous Lala Bhagat of Say Id, and fini- 

.shed them, and sDUie believe that Dayaram, who came in the 

nineteenth century, was in his former birth Narsinh Mehtd. 

His works can roughly be divided into two kinds: — 
Sringar (love-poems) and Bhakti (devo- 

Nature of his works. ^ ^ . 

tioiial poems) . Ihe Snngar was meant 
ultimately to merge into Bhakti, though to a lay mind 
which contemplates only the outward significance of the 
words, it is difficult to comprehend how the sentiments 
and actions so openly described could be construed into 
devotion. As a sample of pure Sringar, there have been 
selected a few verses, which seem open to least objection 
ill being translated. The occasion described is this, that 
a lady messenger, called Lalita, was sent by Krishna to 
call his beloved Radlid, and she was able to entice her to 
meet Krishna alone. 

‘^The Prince took her with him and brought her to 
the grove. A retired spot was selected, 
a ])ed was prepared. They then began 


Sringar. 
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to enjoy themselves. Krishna took her close to his bosom, 
and kissed her on the cheek. The ardent and impassioned 
lover began to enjoy the pleasures of carnal enjoyment.* 
There are others in which, what is called TOTTl 
is too fully treated to be considered unobjectionable 
for translation here. AU the little arts that a woman 
would use to excite the carnal passions of man, are 
there described, as practised by the Gopis to win over 
Krishna. He furnished the key, however, to the 
interpretation of these, sentiments. Sings he; “Listen 
you, women. I have led a life of continence from birth. 
X am not known (as such) to the bulk of mankind — a 
rare person knows it. Even the Vedas can not fathom me 
(my mystery) . Ndrada, Sanaka and others extol me. The 
credit of knowing me belongs either to the Gopi of Vraj, 
or to the poet Jayadeva (the author of Gita Govinda) 
who knew what love for me means. t Once Krishna is said 
to have gone to give water to Narsinh Mehta when thirsty 

W 5ft% ^ 

t Erotic pongs wherein love is depicted undisguised or without 
regard to the rules of decorum. 

$ JITO, 31% SlfRT^, ^ amt 

^ 5^ itfl 5iKt, JTFCaE araFt 

amt ^ ^l|R*J|«4|. 
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in the shape of a beautiful v'oman. He says that on looking 
at such a woman you are to drop from your eyes the scales 
of physical passion, and if you do so, you will find in her 
none other than Lord Krishna.* 


Narsinh’s and Mir&n 
Bai’s ^ringir. 


The love songs of MirSn Bdi are indeed sweeter in 
language and chaster in sentiments, at 
least in their expression, than those of 
her male contemporary. They breathe 
all the gentleness of a woman’s heart, and are restrained 
in their tone, the poetess being unable naturally to get rid 
of the limitations of her sex. As a result, her compositions 
are far more in vogue, and, as a matter of course, more 
generously read and recited by the generality of people. 


Narsinh’s pure Bhakti verses stand, however, on a 
, , . different footing. They are resonant 

Bhakti verses. ^ ^ ^ 

with all the echoes of the rehgious 
philosophy of India, and go to show how far, in spite 
of his Krishna worship, Narsinh Mehta was saturated 
with that philosophy. He says to man, “Pray to God, 
give up your love for the world, consider your origin. 
Who are you ? To whom have you attached yourself ? 
Without knowing its significance, you say this is mine, 
this is mine. If you observe it well, you will find that 
even your body is not yours; even if you want to keep it, 
it will not abide, it will perish as a certainty. The body 
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leaves its old connections and forms new ones,* Son, wife 

and family disappear. You are always, night and day, 

tthinking of wealth, which acts as a great barrier to 

salvation. The One dear to the heart was near you, but 

you recognised Him not and now you have lost this game. 

Your waiting has come to naught. You were asleep, but 

why could not the words of the holy men awake you ? 

Narsinh says, it is a great shame that yon did not wake. 

If you had awakened, the misery of life after life (i. e., of 

being born again and again) would have gone.”t 

There are numbers of other poems couched in inore 

philosophical language than that used 
Popularity of poems, - - - . , . 

here, and there are a few composed in 

simpler language, and called Matutinals or morning songs. 

The peculiarity about these latter is, that they are intended 

to be sung or chanted, the first thing in the early dawn, 

and are replete with the praises of -Krishna, piecfsf of advice 

* In jjractice it is the other way: tlie soul severs its connection with 
die body and fonns fresli connections with new liodies. 

t ^21 iriRn 

rfRt 5Tsft ^ g ?racit m ^ 

^ ^ 25r w.m 

'<R ?f5i RR g sig^RSir tr rn^ 

^ gofi- 5T 
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on philosophical texts, and their tone is one of sweet 
reasonableness, though they appear to be cast in the 
mould of reproach to humanity for its remissness. If the 
verj' first word that a man utters when he wakes, if the 
ver}- first sentiments that he breathes when his eyes open, 
be of God and about God, nothing but good will come 
to him. This is the motif with which they are 
written. Some of these are extremely popular, and it is 
not unusual for early risers to hear one another reciting 
these with great ferv'our. This is not a new thing 

with Hindus. The Abhangas of Tukaram are utilised in 
exactly the same way "by the natives of the Deccan , and 
the late Mr. Justice Ranade always used to wake up, as 
his wife tells us in his Life, at four o’clock in the morning 
with some verse or other of Tukaram on his lips. 

The deep philosophical meaning which underlies some 


and tlieir 
pUical meaning. 


of his poems, and which forms the most 
prominent feature of others, is not dis- 
cussed here in detail. For instance n 


the allegory of the RSs .Lild, the dance of the Gopist 
with Krishna, a vision which the poet was permitted to 
see in SwargaJ by the grace of Siva, is to be understood as 
the dance of the human heart with Hari. The subject is 


rather abstruse for the common reader. 


* Morning songw. 

t Milkmaids or cowherdesses of Vraj, tranBlated as ^^Sylvan 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

X The paradise. 
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In his style there is nothing antique or pedantic. In 
His style discussing philosophy, he is not so hard 
as Akho, while in his Sringdr he is not 
so happy as Dayardni nor so lyrical as Mirdn. The language 
in which he wrote is not preserved. Occasionally termi- 
nations like the genith’e point to an old form of Gujarati 

which preserved it in common with the Marathi, which 
is traceable to a common stock. 

There are two minor poets who belong to this period : 

Bhdlan (a. d. 1439-1539) and Bhima 
(a, d. 1484). Bhalan was by caste a 
SrimSli Brahmin and belonged to Pdtan. As the capital of 
Gujarat was at this time free from any political disturbance, 
the neglected study of Sanskrit was again taken up, and it 
is from this point of view that the works of both these 
comparatively obscure poets deserve mention. They had 
so far advanced also in their love for Gujarati,^ ^ that in- 
stead of composing in Sanskrit, as their study of it would 
have prompted them to do, they rather worked the other 
way. They translated Sanskrit works into Gujarati. Bhdlan 
translated the celebrated roman ce-Kadambari of Bana 
Bhatt into Gujarati, and Bhima the Bhagavat of Bopdeva. 
The former is a secular work, while the latter is religious; 
what prompted Bhdlan to thus travel out of the beaten path 
of writing religious poetry, we are unable to say. But 
he has tried his pen in that direction also, and his poems 
comprise different incidents in the lives of Rdma, Krishna 
^nd ^iva. The conclusion he wants to impress on the 
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reader is that, although they appear to be different, still the 
Bhakta of the one is the Bhakta of the other, and that he is 
after all, one God with different names. His two long poems, 
viz., Chanidi Akhydn (narrative of the goddess Chandi 
or K41i) and Naldkhyfln have no special njerit, and verse 
to verse the latter is greatly inferior to that of his successor 
Preminand in expression, style and narration. The same 
remark applies to the language of BhMan as to that of 
Narsinh Mehta, regarding the use of words of the old 
common stock, for instance, the word for mother is 
persistently used by him. Bhilan’s works are many.’*' In 
some he has traversed the same ground which Prem6nand 
traversed some centuries later. He is most remembered 
by one of his songs, beginning with 5 fnNr *lT^t 

I, where the secret meeting of a Gopi 
with Krishna and their nocturnal adventures are exposed 
by means of certain tell-tale signs on the body of the 
former. Tije dialogue is full of vivacity and replete with 
exchanges of repartee between the Gopi and her friend, 
who finds her se«ret out. 

Bhima was a Modh Brahmin of Siddhapur Pdtan, and 
Bhim poetry is principally taken up with 

the Bhdgavat of Bopdev. In very quaint 

Gujarati he says that he narrates the story of the Bhdgavat 

¥ 

* 

t This very same garbi is attributed to Daydrdin also. 
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on the strength of Bopdeva, and is trying to quench the 
thirst of the people as from a -well on the shores of a lake. 
The historical poem of Padmandbha, a Visalnagara 


Padmaiiabha and his 
historical work. ^ 


Nagar Brahmin, merits special mention. 
Written in a. d. 1456 (Samvat year 
1512) at Zdlor in Western Marwad, 


Kahdnad De Prabandha is unique )in early Gujarati 
literature. It describes in great detail the invasion and 
conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawad by Alaf Khan, the 
renowned lieutenant of Alaud-din Khilji, in the preceding 
century. The extinction of Hindu rule from Anhilwad 
Patan, the sack of Somnath Patan, the varying fortunes 
ill war of both the combatants, the supreme courage dis- 
played by the Rajputs who were able to Ijeat back some 
three or four times the vast armies fron: the North, the 


helplessness of the Hindus in the face of their water-supph- 
being cut off by the pollution of the water in the lake by 
the blood of slaughtered cows, and the nltini.ate betrayal 
by some faithless Rajput of Kalianad De, the Prince of 
Zalor, who withstood a siege' by Alauq-din for twelve 
years, are described with great force by tl'.e poet. Indeed 
while reading some of his lines yen feel the blood coursing 
more rapidly in your veins, in symjjathy with the patriotic 
feeling running through the graphic narration of certain 
events, sqch as the defiant answer sen: by Kahdiiad to 
Aldud-din that he would not allow the army of a Mahome- 
dan king to pass through his territories for the purpose of 
invading a Hindu kingdom, or the state cf utter panic in 
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Delhi when the Sultan was informed that Kah^nad De had' 
defeated and destroyed his army. 


A few Hues from the description of this rout and panic 


Description of the 
rout- 


show's both the state of the language 
at the time as well as ffie style of the 


poet. 


311% 

^ >3Tjf rm[ 

y.J 5-;: sli ^ 

apsr 

>;i Hi * 


snni pr 

m 3W 

Hi * Hi Hi Hi Hi 

^ ?5tg? 

^ snncf 

Hi Hi Hi Hi Hi Hi 

^T'nr ^mK 
^ wm 5rrTT ^mK 


‘‘Those Mahoinedans who were able to escape gather'* 
ed together iu one place in the forest. Some were stripped 
naked, others worn out with hunger. Some were tottering 
on account of wounds, others had to be carried in doolies. 

Alafkhiln entered (Delhi) in darkness with 
a cloth over his face. ^ ^ ^ ^ Everywhere did the 
Mahomedan ladies (in Delhi) weep, hearing the news of the 
flight Some (ladies) tore their shirts, others 

their skirts (trousers) . Many broke the anklets on their 
feet, some threw away their precious pearl necklaces and 

others took off all their ornaments. ^ Some 

4 
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had lost their brothers and husbands while others had lost 
their handsome sons.” 


It will be seen that the original language in which 


Preservatioii of bis 
lan^^nage. 


PadmanSbha wrote is preserved in this 
poem, while that of his contemporaries, 
Narsinh Mehta and Mirdn Bdi, has 


undergone such a change that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from modem Gujarati. The reason is that the 
work never became popular. It did not lose its original 
form in being communicated from mouth to mouth, as was 
the case with the works of Narsinh Mel^ta and Mirdu 
Bdi. Indeed it was rescued from oblivion by Dr. Biihler 
in A. D. 1875-76, who secured a manuscript copy written 
by two Jain Sfidhus in a. d. 1550. The Jains took it to be 
some work written by a Jain (and its name Kahdnad De 
Prabandha lent color to that belief, as Prabandhas ate 


written by Jains) and they kept it in their Bhanddr 
at Thardd, near Pdlanpur. Its importance as a philolo- 
gfical find was never appreciated till very recently.* 


The first epoch of Gujarati poetry closes here. The 
devotion of the Bhakta to Krishna sung 
i5nd of first epoch, in lyrical and philosophical verse, 

is the marked feature of the period. Narsinh and Mirdn 


* The p»em baa been edited by Dabyabhai P. Derdsari, Esq., 
law, who read a valuable paper on the eubjeot at the Thin} Gujarati 
SSihitya Parishad atBajket in A. D. 1909. I indebted to that paper 
for the above summary. 
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Bdi) both qiiarrelled with their nearest aad dearest to 
devote themselves to Krishna and each •mas rewarded with 
the vision beatific, the description of which they have snng 
in numbers, which .still appeal to the hearts of men and 
women of Gujarat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POETS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The sixteenth centurj' is a period of comparative 
barrenness. The Snbas of Gujarat were slowly becoming 
independent of the central Pathan authority at Delhi 
whi(^ itself was weakening. The most powerful of 
tluMP rulers, Sultan Mohamed Begda, also lost ground, 
and political anarchy was the result. Akbar conquered 
Gujarat in 1573 A. r>., but even then the state of internal 
disturbance could not be put an end to. The times were 
too unfavourable for the gentle plant of pc4lry to grow 
or prosper, and we have got three poets only to rescue 
the period from the reproach of utter barrenness. They 
are Vasto,* VachharS] and Tulsi. 

Vasto was a Pdtidar (Kunbi) of Borsad in the Kaira 
district. His profession was that of 

Vasto, , , . , n « 

an agncnltunst, but early in life, he 
renounced the world and its ways, and remained a bachelor, 
passing his time in the company of Sddhus and sannyasis. 
His two poems, Sukadevikhydn and Subhadrd Hata^ follow 
the vein of Narsinh Mehta. They are narrative poems. 

Vachhardj was a follower of the famous religious 
V chharaj leader Kabir of Upper India, and hailed 
from Jambusar, a place of some import- 
ance near Broach. His poem, Ras Manjari, is a collection of 
stories, which show the innate intelligence of the gentler sex 
when it comes to serving their own ends. It is a sectilar 
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piece, and foreshadows 4:he line which SSmal Bhat was to; 
follow so hrilliantly later. 

Tulsi was a Sdraswat Brahmin of Kntiana, near 
Tiiisi Junagadh, and he has narrated the sad 

experiences of little Dhruva who was 
•banished from his home, and who by observing the strictest 
of penances in the forest, pleased Gk)d. The tale; of 
Dhruva, like a number of other incidents in the Rdmd- 
yan and Mahibhdrat, has formed the staple of many 
poems, early and late. In these works, however, “one 
dearly feel^ the quickening of the genius of the next 
century which was to burst upon the country with a 
regular shower of great poets, and with a variegated luxi- 
ance of beautiful and powerful poetry.’’* 


* !!!)• OlaMiOkl Paets of Gujarat, by O. M. TripathL 



CHAPTEU r. 

POBTS OP THE SEVENTEeI^TH CENTHEy. 

The first of the brilliant group of three, Geminating 
this century is Akhfi (1615-1675 A. d.) , 
styled Bhagat (a devotee of God) , a gold- 
smith by caste. He came from Ahmeda- 
bad, some say from a village called Jetalpur near Ahmedabad, 
whence he migrated to the city. Early in life the death 
of his sister weaned him away from the pleasures of the 
world, an<^ sowed in him the seeds of that VairSgya 
(retirement from the world) which influenced his life 
to such a great extent. Several incidents, coming one 
in the wake of another, set him absolutely in opposition 
to the so called ways of the world. The belief in Gujarat^ 
crystallised into a proverb, is that a goldsmith will not let 
even his own sister escape without stealing a little gold 
from the quantity entrusted to him. A lady, whom he 
loved more than his sister, once gave him some gold 
to be made into a necklace. It was worth Rs. 300. Out 
of affection for her, he added Rs. 100 from his own pocket, 
and made an ornament worth Rs. 400. The lady w^ very 
much pleased with the jewellery, but on talking over the 
matter with a friend, it was suggested that it was not pos. 
^le to find a goldsmith who would net so very much 
against the instincts of his craft. Accordingly |he neck- 
lace was tested by being broken up, and it was lonnd that 
it contained gqji4 worth more than Rs. 300. went 
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back to AkhS to It ntade whole, and on being pressiid 
to infor^ him as to l^w the ornament came to be btokmi , 
she made a clean breast of the whole affair. Akhd was 
oonyinced that there was no room for good men in the 
world, and that it consisted wholly of dishonest men and 
rognes who would not appreciate honesty in others, 

, : As the head of the royal mint at Ahmedabad, he was 
the victim of the machinations of some of his caste people, 
,^ho charged him with alloying the silver with baser metals 
in minting coins. The Nawab put him into prison first, 
and then enquired into the matter and found that he was 
innocent. He was set free, but he took 
Reuonnonff the incident SO much to heart that he 

;world 

determined to leave the world and its 
sharp practices. He threw his implements into a well, sold 
off all his belongings, and started in search of a good, 
virtuous Master who would show him the Right Path. In 
Ahmedabad, where he commenced his search first, 
he failed to find such a guru. He then proceeded to 
li p naras a n d Allahabad, visiting Jeypore en route. The , 
hoad of the Vallabhdchdrya Mandir (temple) there attracted 
his ^tention, and he sat at his feet hoping to glean some 

in search of a guru. things from him. As AkhS W3S rich 

he was well received, and fed on all the 
good things which are proverbially to be had in a Vaishljnv 
tem^e, as the Prasdd (food*offexiugs) of the Th^koxji 
.(god). His spiritual cravings were however starved,' 
and he left the place to goto Gokul and Mathura where 
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he met with the same fate. On reaching BenateS) he 
sat at the feet of many saints and SSdhus, but found none 
proof against mammon and woman. He stayed long 
there, and was at last able to stumble upon one who gave 
him the right teaching. Near the sacrosanct Ghdt of 
Manikarnikd, in an unpretentious hut, he once heard a 
sannydsi (ascetic) explaining the tenets of the VedSnta 
philosophy to only a single disciple. This was a very un- 
usual event in that sacred city, overflowing with student# 
and where the humblest of gurus could muster at least one 
hundred disciples. He used to hide behind the thin walls 
of the hut at the reading time, and listen attentively to 
the lecture. This he did for twelve months, and he was 
thereupon satisfied that he had discovered his guru. He 
tried to see if wealth or women would tempt him,«and was 
- , convinced in the end, that he was proof 

and finding one. 

against both. He, therefore, resolved 
to put himself under him, and this he did in a very 
unusual manner. It is usual in these recitals or lectures 
for the hearer to respond by a guttural sound, or 
shake of the head to the words of the reader. This is 
supposed to encourage the reader, as he knows that his 
audience is wide awake and following him.. When the 
audience is large, some naturally go to sleep and fail to 
respond. But there are others to make up for the silence 
and the sleepers are not noticed. But where there is only 
one individual as the audience, he has to keep aw^e. In 
spite of aU his efforts this particular hearer happened to go 
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to sleep on a particular day, and, as it was necessary^ to 
keep up the interest of the reading, from behind the "sfrall, 
Akhd gave his response. This startled the guru, and on 
searching about he discovered Akhd. He was asked the 
reason of his strange conduct, and he explained the situ- 
ation, and requested to be received as a pupil. As a ^toof 
of his earnestness he mentioned the whole of the l^thd 
(story) he had listened to for the last twelve months and 
the SwAmi was convinced of his great faith in him, and 
took him as his disciple, and during the three years that 
he lived there Akhd studied under him the Pancha Dhli, 
the Adhydtaa Rdmayai^, the Bhagavad Gitd, the Yog 
Vdsishjha, the Rdmdyatt, and other highly technical works 
on the philosophy of the Veddnta. 

On his way back to Ahmedabad he again visited Jeypur. 

His object was to see how his old guru 
intervi with old (jokulandth , the opulent V aishnav Mahft- 
rdj, would receive him, now that be 
had parted with his worldly wealth, and was rich in the mat- 
ter of knowledge only. It turned out as he had anticipated. 
Th% doorkeeper failed to recognise him and prevented his 
ingress. He refused to believe that he was Akhd who, he 
said, was a very wealthy Shethid, and not a beggar like the 
individual before him. Hearing this discussion, the 
Mahdrdj looked out from his window, and he too, although 
he recognised Akhd, repudiated all acquaintance with him. 
He could very well see that it was his wealth that the 
MahSidj had coveted and not him. In his association 
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■with different sects of ascetics (B&vds, Vufdgis, SftdliRs) 
'sdiile at Ahmedabad and outside, he had always ohsetvcift 
their conduct very carefully and the 
hypocrisy and loose morals of thesepec^ 
had so disgusted him, that he had deter- 
mined to spend the whole of his life in exposing thei||. 
On the other hand, he had come across some good men 
too, and he has not failed to render unto them, the meed 
of praise they properly deserved. While in his works the 
exposure of deceitful Sddhus and hypocritical saints ptedo- 
miliates, it is not unusual to find those who have passed 
his te^t alluded to in terms of great admiration. 

Akha was a follower of ^ankardchdtya. 

His works are, Akhegitd, Chitta Vichdr Samvdd, 
Panchi Kara?, Gum ^ishya Samvfid, 
ateirnL^phflio'so^hi- Anubhava Bindu, KaivalyaGitd, Brahma 
cal nature. Hindustani) , Paramapada Prdpti 

and Panchdasi Tdtparya, which are all of them, as titeir 
very names imply, treatises on Ve^dnta philosophy. 
They are very abstnise, and fail to yield their secrets or 
even their ordinary meaning to the uninitiated reader. 
He has by their verj' style addressed all of them to 
the general public, but forgotten that the masses had 
not gone so far in search of the Parabtahma, as he 
had done, nor so deep into the mysteries of the Kaivalya 
and other Veddntic principles as himself. Besides, all 
phibsophy, and especially so hard and abstruse metaphysics 
as §ankar’s VedSnta philosophy, is difficult to versify. 
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Tbe poetising of tliis subject hardly ever readers it 
attractive, and for Ibis reason, these works of Akhil 
Mled to command universal attention. But 
otherwise in the case of his seven hundred anrf forty six 
ChhappSs (six lined stanzas) , and sixt 5 * Padas in which he 
lias taught some very' wholesome lessons about the wodd. 
and its ways. He has mercilessly but truly tom the mask 
off the faces of the worldly wise, the so called 
leaders of the different religious sects, the S&dhus and 
the saints, the ascetic and the anchorite, 
steeped in the Milya (iUusion) of* the 
world, and painted the unfavourable 
aspect of wealth, women, progeny and attendants, 
friends and relatives, their hollowness and their lip 
loyalty, in such startling but real colours, that this 
patjicular part of his work has pemieated the masses, 
and many of his telling verses have become common 
literary property, and passed into ordinary household 
language. His tenet was that your wife, your children, your 
friends, your relatives and your attendants, all fawned upon 
you because of your wealth; as soon as that disappeared, 
they would desert you. The world and its love, the sansdx 
and its hate, its likes and dislikes, were 

r«l!ro?tbe l^orld’ 

unreal. The SSdhus and the sannydais 
were unreal and hypocrites. The one Real Being was the 
Parabrahma, and to Him should we all turn, leaving “the 
trappings” of the world to take care of thetfkselves. 
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Akh5 was not a very cultured individual. His language 
therefore is far from classical. It is like rough unhOirn 
stone, for all that for some purposes it is effective. For 

, . satire, caustic criticism, and fearless 

exposure, it is hard to beat him. He 
is unequalled in Gujarati. He lashes vices with I 
heavy whip but the range of his satire is limited. He 
repeats himself, thus a seleetion of his satires is more 
-edifying than a complete collection. To that is to 
be added the obscurity of a great many phrases and 
words used by him, and the source— VedSntic meta- 
physics — remote from popular speech, from which he 
draws a large part of his similes. These two elements 
have made him in regard to the greater part of his com- 
■positions a poet for the select few. His verses are devoid 
of wit. You feel they are the product of the pen «f a 
man, severe and austere, who is moved to indignation 
at the immorality, hypocrisy, and vice prevalem around 
him. He resembles Juvenal in the power of his epigram 
and in the force of his attacks on contemporary super- 
stition and vice. Society in Gujarat has not changed 
greatly since his time, and some of his descriptions are as 
true to-day as they were when written . 

As examples of his verses, satirical and ordinarj^, the 
following should su£Sce. 

After finding out the real nature of the MahdrSj at 
, Jeypur, whose name was Gokulanfith, he 

said, “I made GokulanSth my guru 
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(preceptor) which was like putting reins on an oM btiilock 
(who eats your food but does not answer to the goad) . 
He (the gum) would take away your wealth but not the 
perturbation — uneasiness — of your mind. What good can 
such a guru do ?”* 

“He has with great zest proclaimed himself a guru, 
(btit) how can a man with a stone round his neck, float 
He means to say that if the teacher himself has the 
stone of ignorance round his neck how can he swim, 
much less make others swim? 

He did not believe in the spiritual benefits of pil- 
„ . grimages. He said, “at the feet of 

Harijan (a pious man, one who has 
known God) were a million places of pilgrimage. 

He had reached the highest stage that a Vedintin 
aspires to. He had known the Unity of Jiva and Iswara, 
he had reached the final beatitude, and become one with 


His union witli 
Brahma. 


the Brahma. He said, ‘‘even^one is 
tindergoing penance to get to 

Hari, but Akha was moving in Hari (i, e. y 


in Hari he lived, moved and had his being) by himself 


without the help or mediation of penances. Also, ^‘you 


* ^ 

§ 5^ 5*T 55^, 31W fR*Tr 
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becon^ your own guru, there is none other to whom t» 
pray. Leaving off working at externals, turn your devotion 
inside, i. e., inside your own heart.* (Know thyself).” 

In his opinion Sanskrit, the language of the learned, 
had no magic in it. Prdkrit or even 

Views on language. , „ -i j , 

vernacular was equally good, and so he 
used the latter as the vehicle for the expression of bis 
thoughts. His aim was to teach the masses, and open 
their eyes to the follies being practised round about them. 
If that was attained, then it was all right, and so he smd, 
“Why do you stick to (this or that) language, O idiot ? 
He who succeeds on the battlefield (irrespective of the 
weapons he uses) is a hero.”t 

In illustrating some of his theses, he takes very homely 
. . instances. A man who pays no heed to 

Hjs illustrations. ^ ■' 

* what IS taught to him or what he has 

heard, he likens to a leaky leather bag going down a deep 
well.t A vainglorious man who happens to have a little 
sprinkling of knowledge is likened to a quarrelsome 
daughter-in-law who has become the mother of a son (this 
event, it need not be said, enhances her status greatly in a 
Hindu family) . § He is ‘ ‘like a fighting bull, grazing 

* 5^ «rT ^ vm, 

siast, 

t g ^ I'wf % gj. 
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MsfiU in clover in the monsoon, or like a mad;. dog. 
Bveryone is afraid of such a man, says Akhd, because, 
forsooth, he is like a monkey drinking wine (which 
increases its mischievous tendency).*” “He heard the 
Katha (sacred reading) so long that he became deaf, still 
he did not know who Brahma was.t” “He (a fool) 
worships all Atones as gods.t » 

AkhS has protested against his being called a poet.f 
He styles himself a philosopher, a knower 
rjnStii), but still his Chhappfts have 
placed him, much against his will, in 

the rank of poets. 

It is diflicult to say whether Akhd had studied that 

, , - particular branch of literature called 

Ijfuorance of prosody* ^ 

(prosody) . None of his poems are 
composed in any recognised metre. He tried to write in a 
popular strain ignoring the 3?s (classical metres^. 
His Chhappi^ are uot the Chhappds recognised by prosody 
but are another name for Chopdis, rounded off with six 
instead of four lines (cho-four, pdis-lines) . 

* fRWT 

^ ’ffrr, 3Wr trdl ^ ^ 
t SErtwJt IC'IT 
^ 5T arpg sustst, 

I W 

§ fTsftt sr 
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His pithy epigrams and terse phrases proved of great 
help to him in the line of work he had 

epSh iniherlturT himself. His work was 

more of a destructive than constructive 
nature, and the careful student would note that with him, 
therefore, began a new epoch in Gujarati literature. He is 
the. leader of that school of poetry which parted companj' 
with Bhakti, and which ceased to lay the foundation of 
its work on the worship of Krishna, We miss in him and 
in those who follow him that singleness of purpose which 
saw in the cow -herd of Brindaban, theKord of the Universe, 
and which saw salvation merely in devotion to Hari. 

Henceforth poetry became, so to speak, secular, and ceased 
to minister to religion. Akha revelled in philosophy, 
PremSnand in delineation and description of human and 
physical nature, and Sdmal in story-telling. The verse 
literature of Gujarat thus made an entirely new and welcome 
departure, beginning with Akha. * , 

The lairrel crown is ungrudgingly placed on the 
, , , . . brow of Premdnand, who followed AkhS. 

Premanand:his merit. . 

If any single individual has uplifted the 
language and literature of Gujarat frof|^ the mire of 
obscurity, if any one writer has rescued it from the stigma 
of its being a non-Sanskritic and therefore plebeian 
literature, fit for the barbarous only, if by a vow solemnly 
made and religiously kept, any single poet has brought it 
in a line with the much-renowned and over-much cultured 
literatures of Sanskrit and Prdkrit, it is Premdnand. It 
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is said of him that he had takeu a vow not to put on a 
turban, till he had purged Gujarati of the charge of in- 
feriority, of having no literature worth the name com- 
pared to Sanskrit. He kept his vow, and by his own genius 
created one, which for its richness and variety even to-day 
stands unmatched. 

Premdnand, or as he calls himself Bhata PremSnand (a. 

D. 1636-1734) was a Brahmin by caste 
p^try^ native of Baroda. His parents died 

when he was a child, leaving him in a 
state of poverty. For the gift of poetry, he too, like 
Narsiuh Mehta before him, and like his illustrious suc- 
cessor Dayaram, is said to have been indebted to divine 
agency. Till the age of fourteen or fifteen he was unlettered 
and uncultured, but he was fortunate in being employed 
as the attendant to a pious man who had come and settled 
in the neighbourhood of the KSmanSth MahSdev temple 
of Baroda. ThU day before the holy man left Baroda he 
told Premdnand he was going away, and invited him to see 
him early in the morning before he left. Like the Persian 
poet Hafiz, who was called by the Prophet Khizar on the 
same errand, Prern^and did not go to him in time and 
the saint left. Still by dint of running Premdnand was able 
to catch him up. The saint thereupon blessed him for 
his services, and said “Go home, you will be able to com- 
pose poems in Prakrit. If you had come earlier, I would 
have bestowed on you the power of composing poems in 
Sanskrit.” Another tradition — and it is one which is 
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jBt 4 >poited by the te$tipiony of his disdugtiished $91^ and 
son-VaUabh,-is that the boy Prerndnaad happened to culti- 
vate thfC acquaintance of a learned sannyfisi, Rdmachata^ 
Harihar by name, who had lodged in the temple of KSma- 
n&th at Baroda.* Rdfncharai^ took him as his companion to 
different parts of India. Premanand was diligent and he 
aquired a vast amount of learning in the course of his 
wonde^ngs. He mastered Sanskrit and Hindi. In spite of 
th« vituperations of Akha, who himself set at naught the 
vogue of composing in Sanskrit and Hindi. Hindi was the 
recognised language of the cultured and the learned, and 
Premdnand also at the outset fell a victim to that prevail- 
ing fashion. His first compositions were in Hindi. He 
showed them with great delight to his preceptor Rdma- 
chara;^, who was a Gujarati by biith. The SwSmi said, 
“Are you not proud of your own mother-tongue ? Why 
do you compose poems in Hindi ? It is to be greatly 
regretted.” This touched him to the quick, and it was 
at this time that he took the vow not to put on his turban 
until he had enriched his mother-tongue. 

In Gujarat there is an 'institution of PurSn-reciters 
called nprtlWflT or They are Brahmins, and their 

business is to recite before large audiences, with suitable 
comments and illustrations accompanied by music soul- 

® See the lines of ^’^allabli beginning with 

ansui '5[r, 
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stirring e^cs Uke< ^lose of tH^ MahSbhirot 
l^^tyan. Tb^ anj mOistly their own, and while 

singing them, tlwy keep time"’ by means of striking an 
iron ring, put on their little fingers, against a large, 
round, narrow-necked copper vessH c^ed Wit or Wl. 

Even at the present day tl|e Htstitntion 
Purfin-j^eciters of grists, though it iS not fioutishing as 

of yore. A clcAJ'er reciter cUrii^ the 
audience with him by his manner of reproducing the 
incidents vividly before them. Any night, in the streets 
of Broach, Surat, Ahmedabad or ^aroda, one can see 
the Bhat, now swaying his audience by means of his 
apt illustrations, and again exciting .them to the very 
highest pitch of feeling, by himself sympathetically half 
rising from his seat, in the narration of a spirited diklogue, 
like that of Duryodhana and Bhima or Karna and Arjuna, 
when they mee^, face to face. These Purdp. reciters were 
a great power in the land before modern education and 
printing presses brought books to tl^e homes of the ijeople. 
A light ot two, a couple of at||ndant8 to supplement the 
music of the reciter, and eitfter cap the verse or bring 
up the chorus of the verse recited by him, and a platter to 
collect the coins as one hearer after another dropped in to 
bow to the Bhat, completed the paraphernalia of these 
itinerant story-tellers. If they were sweet-voiced and elo- 
<juent they attracted large andiences and earned much 
money. They were so instructive too, that even educated 
men did not disdain to attend such recitals; and those who 
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have listened to one of them moum their gradual disap- 
pearance. This was the profession of 
PremiMnd-s earnings premdnand. and when he died at the ripe 

age of ninetyeight he left as the savings 
from his income, eight houses behind him, besides a con- 
siderable sum in cash. Once in a contest between himself 
and his contemporary Sdm^l Bhat he distributed 100 gold 
mohurs to the Pandits who attended the meeting as their 
honorarium, He also spent a large amount in 

giving caste dinners. 

He divided his time chiefly between Baroda, Surat and 
Nandarbdr, to which last place he went 

Places where Prem§.- j^jg jg presumed 

nand lived. ^ 

that he was supported by the rulers of 
Nandarbdr, but of this no mention is made in his works. 
His contemporary Sdmal was also a great story-teller 
* and his rival as a poet. They engaged 

Bitter rivalry between . , . - . . 

Prematiand and in literaiy^ contests, and at times des- 
cended to abusing each other, and though 
we do not find any detailed account of these contests either 
in the works of Premdnand or SSmal, it is not difficult to 
make out in places, unfavourable allusions by one to the 
other, or aspersions* cast against each other. Premdnand’s 

♦ One of Prem^nand's methods was the selection of an incident 
from the Pur3.nas or the Mah^lbhSrat, and its elallbration and develop- 
ment in his own words. This procedure Stoal disparaged, saying, 
“who will call him a poet who merely repeats what is said by another ?’^ 
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pupil and son has described them in great detail m his 

■works. This bid for supremacy was one of the ^ means of 

whetting the edge of Premdnand’s desire to add to and 

improve the literature of Gujarat. The very low estimate 

formed of Gujarati at the time in conf^ 

Low estimate of Gu- with its sister vernaculars is 

jarati in his time. ^ 


rather humorously epitomised in the 
following hackneyed couplet. * 

^ ft aft 
ftw ans ifl an^, 3 5li 


Ab6 Tabe (Urdu or Hindustani for ‘here and there’) is 
worth sixteen annas in the rupee, and Ath6 Kathe (Mir- 
wddi for the same words) twelve. Ikdam Tikadam (Mardthi 
for the same) eight annas and Sun SSn, (Gujardti equivalent 
for ‘what’) only four pice (one anna). 


This characteristically low place assigned to Gujarati, 
Premdnand could not brook, and not only by his own pen 
did he create a treasure-house of interesting and instructive 


Foundation of a mixed 
literary club. 


literature, but he brought into existence 
a literary club of sympathetic ■ spirits 
of both sexes, numbering about one 


hundred, pledged to carry forward the banner he had 


unfurled. Of these, fifty-two were actual workers in the 


field, twelve being women.* Out of them, six have left 


Vallabh ha^hus alluded to them 

# aft arrcsr, ^ 
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a name and considerable'*%cifetry, viz.,< Vitji, Harid&s, 
DwSrkd^, Ratneswar, Vallabh and Sunda#. Two out 
of them VoUabh — PremSaand’s* own son — and Virji were 
his favourites. 

♦ * We shall pass on to a consideration of the poet’s works 

after alluding to one ver>' notable instance of that affection for 

his mothet'tongue which endured till his dying-day. One of 

his best poems, viz., the Dasama Skandha (Tenth Chapter 

of the Bhdgava^, Qontaining the life-history of Krishna or 

rather of his childhood) was yet unfinished, pnd he felt his 

powers failing j^ery rapidly. He thereupon summoned his 

four most ad^nced pupils, Vallabh, Ratneswar, Virji and 

Sundai to him, and called upon each of 
Prein&nand’s love ,v , .. . , . 

for Gujarati them to compoSe a sample couplet 

bearing on the subject-matter of the 

Tenth Chapter. The couplets of the first three he felt to 

* be much superior to that of Sundar, but each of them at 
the eflTd of the couplet had described himself as a poet, as 
wa» the invaB|iable practice of ^etry-writers. Frensflnanri 
himself had never taken this title for himself. He mOlfestly 
calleid* himself simple Bhat Preminand, and if any one 
addressed him as a poet, he felt offended. Sundar had 
deliberately omitted this appellation, and so the scales 

-turned in his favour, and the djdng behest of his illustrious 
master, to complete the poems was laid on him. , , 


% % >1’^, ' # nf5l% ipir, iTl? ^ 

% ^ tpFsr siqf ffprj#. 
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The schemt oi developimiSlit laid down by Broniittaud 


and scheme of 
development. 



pcNEt:^ 
:titand 
^ asit^ 
[f«!*%iiadat 


was that he himself was to 
like or (to the model of 
Pr^rit, his son Vallabh, 
neswar, Marfithi; Virji Urdu and Persian; wi 
was to compose Sanskrit Purd^ic tales. ’ 

The modem fashion is to divide poetry into subjective 
and objective. PrernSnand’s handiwork 
would fall under the second category. 

His poetical works alone come to 
nearly thirty in number.* 

1. (His first poem); 2 - (A. D. 1664); 


His poetry objective. 


His works. . 


3 . (A. D. 1667); 4. (A. D. 1671); 6 - 

(A. D^1671); 6 . (A. D. 1672); 7. 

(A. D. 1673); 8. (A. D. 1674); 9. fRHRT (A. D. 1678); 10. 

(A. D. 1680); 11. (A. D. 1681); 12. ^-*1^ 

(A. D. 1681), 13. (A. D. 16g2); l|l. (A.D. 

1682;) 15. (A. D. 1683); 16. i|Wtls4w (A. D. 168*); k* 

(A. D. 1686), 18. (A. D. 1685)? 19. (A. D. 

1689>; 20. (A. D. 1692): 21. (A. D. i696); 

22..5*15T1^ (A. D, 1702); 23- (A. D. 1692-1708); 24. 

<»iOI 0 lW«s«tW (A. E). 1710); 26. V’»RfteT; 26. 27. 

28. 29. or 30 . sit 

32 33 . To tbwe some 


t ProTuunand w as dia&atisfleiiivithi ^9^Ubj|^0| He hadt^eji on* wager to compose ** 


one day, % ^ork, which w^oald take only 2§- ghadis to peruse. He won the bet^ but b^ing 
composed lu a huny, tffi various and were not to hia taster 

1)6 7ichantra i^lcompesod In answer to a challenge, that there was no merit in repxv* 
ducing the MArljsipaSj'a Purii|i,^ which was easy 'enough, Oevicharitra was compfratively 
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The poems are of two kinds : domestic subjects dud 

semi-religious or PurSqic subjects. He had to choose the 

former because of his being twitted by S£mal, that he was 

no poe^who repeated what was already recited in books 

i. e., the PurSnasand other religious treatises. He, therefore, 

chose some of the most outstanding incidents in the life 

of Narsinh Mehta, the great devotee of Krishna, and by 

the magic of his genius treated them in such an intensely 

popular vein, that to this day not a single individual, man 

or woman, who claims to be a native of Gujarat, will be 

„ , . , found unacquainted with eithear one or 

Subject-matter of ; 

poems: their Other of his poems on those subjects. 

popularity. delineation of the characters, the 

descriptions of the various situations, and the simple 

language, coupled with the smooth run of the verses, appeal 

to all, and from year’s end to year’s end itinerant beggars 

and charity-seeking Brahmins contribute and testify to his 

popularity by singing them in street after street of the 

towns and villages of Gujarat, 

Two auspicious occasions in the lives of Narsinh 


* (1) (2; (3) (4) 

(5) (6) (7) ,(8) 

sfrail. ^ (10) (n) ( 12 ) 'srq- 

(13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 

(18) (19) (20) #3^, 

(2l)SfN^^9RR®l4 * 

di«cult.^Prcnianand, therefore wrote it to show that he was at hom#: in that branch of 
Ihe Puranas too. t This list is kindly arranged by Mr, Natwrlal Uchanim Desai, B. A. 
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Mehta’s two children furnish the subject 

Poems connect^ with ^^^^er of his poems: ^ 

and *n^^. These were the 

% 

marriage of his son SdmaldSs and the day when it was 
announced to him that his daughter KuavarbSi was to 
become a mother — a very great event in the life of a Hindu 
woman — and in consequence theieof in order to show his 
pleasute at the event he was called upon to make presents 
to all her relatives-in-law. The incident of his having^ 
drawn a Hundi (bill of exchange) on his Master Krishna 
at Dwdrkl^and the performance of his deceased father’s 
Srdddha (funeral obsequies) are told in verse. Narsinh 
Mehta’s poverty is proverbial, and so is the richness of his 
faith in his Lord-Krishna. The ill-feeling of his relatives 
and their readiness to pour ridicule on him, when he was 
found on account of his poverty, in difficulties in wordly 
matters, as for example in the case of the marriage of his 
son-as well as the readiness with which Krishna delivered 
him from his troubles, form the themes of his poems. 
The picture he has drawn of the manners and customs 
of those times (we have not changed at all since then, 
and it is as true to-day as it was then) is so vivid, the 
quiet humour pervading his narration when e. g., a 
sister-in-law or a mother-in-law asserts her authority over 
the daughter-in-law, the extremely amusing way in which 
the ladies of the caste bantered Narsinh Mehta and his 
strange party of Sadhus, who, contrary to all practice, 
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accompany him on such auspicious though worldly occa- 
sions, the ramshackle house of the poor devotee, ^d his 
still more ramshackle conveyance, yoked to old and worn 
out bullocks in which he drives from Junagadh to his 
daughter’s husband’s place, the genius displayed in all 
these is wonderful. No translation into English of these 
verses can convey any idea of the original. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
natives of Gujarat is necessary to appreciate these poems 
and no outsider would, therefore, be able, even if he under- 
stood the language, to grasp the full beauty# <||» the com- 
position and its accuracy. A few extracts are, however, 
given below. 

In Kunvarbdi’s MSmerun, he thus describes the abject 
poverty of her father, Narsinh Mehta. 

“After his marriage, Mehta lived with his wife. In 
his home he would worship Ddmodar, with a pecklace, 
and sectarial marks and seal-impressions on his fore-head 
^d body. His associates were S^dhus, Vaishnavas and 
ask^esmeared ascetics, and in his house would be heard the 
blowing of conches, the beating of kartSls and the ringing 
of bells. In the open space in the middle of the house, 
there were clusters of the Tulsi plant (sacred to Vishnu) 

and night and day there was singing. 

Description of ® . 

Narsirfi Mihta’s No tilling of the soil, no business, no 

commerce were carried on. The devotee 
of Hari was absorbed in the contemplation of God. Any 
Yaishniavwho came to his house was welcome to dinner, 
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and Mehta passed h^s days in singing the praises of 
The Lord of the Universe supplied the food, Mehta Imh# 
an abiding faith in Him.”* 

The conveyance in which Mehta and his party trap 
veiled is thus described. 

“The vehicle was old and the yoke was crooked. 
The Wft had its sticks broken. The TOWT and the '«'*i«tls 
—the so-called parts of the vehicle which prevent the 
, wheels from slipping off the axle- 

and conveyance. j. a: • 

tree — belonged to diffemnt individuals. 

The pair %f bullocks were borrowed. * * *■ * 
sack was tied to the rear of the vehicle, in it was a 
number of musical instruments. There was a bag full of 
holy white clay ( and the sacred Tulsi wood. 

How could the bullocks who were wanting in physical 
strength go forward ? The party of Vaish^avas (conse- 
quently) pushed the vehicle from behind . They shouted 
and stimulated the beasts to move on when the r^^. 
was uphill and (when they had climbed up) ciSisA 
out, ‘Victorj-, Victory to the lord of Vaikuptha.’ Wheat 

€1^ ?iTs ^ 
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■one bullock refused to move, out of sheer exhaustion, 
•and sat down, the other dragged (the vehicle) on. The 
one that had fallen down was made to get up by twisting 
■his tail; a thousand (such) strange scenes occurred. 
The joints of the vehicle had parted company. The wft 
made a grating sound and the wheels creaked dreadfully. 
They got into (the vehicle) and alighted (from it) and again 
got into it with the names of RSma and Krishna on their 
lips. (Thus) Narsinh Mehta came up (at last) at noon 
and the whole village of Und turned out to ^ave a look 
at the spectacle.”* 

In the “Hundi” the description of Sri Krishna turningf 

* ^ #51 ^ 

cJosraT % 5 ^ ?io5^ 3Tn«n% Jn^ 

>h ***** * 

sri^, Jifflw 

^ ^ ^ 1 --m ^ 

^ ^ % ST55 
«(o5^ 5Sr| 

qs«n# gg 33 #, ^ qrq 3#t. 

ffT^ 50%, ^ ?pilT jft, 

5i| 3^, % 5f| =q^ 30. 

=q% %% % qro 3 O 

5#di3ft an^qr, aOqr Jisg iq? qroaO. 
t ^ ®nw% JTft 
qra ^fbsO =qi% 
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Description of Kri- 
shna as a Bania. 


up in the bazar at DwdrkS, in the guise of a Bania shrofi 
to take up and honbur the Hnndi drawn on him by Narsinh 
Mehtd, is so lifelike and characteristic of persons of that 
community in every little detail, that he 
who reads it, at once recogfnises on 
it the stamp of the genus Bania. The 
simper of the Bania and the stutter in his speech, his badly, 
folded turban and bedecked body rise up before the reader 
as a living image. 

Some«)f his poems have made such a deep impression 
on the people of Gujarat, that they are 
sung both in public and private, all 
thuiitegh the year. Somd^eoj^ make it 
a point to read Suddmd Charitra every Saturday, and the 
Mameruu or Hundi every Sunday. The former is always 
requisitioned when Gujarati women are busy with prepa- 
rations for the observance of the first pregnancy ceremony 
of a relative. In the month of Chaitra sounds of the 


Periodical recitation 
of his poems. 


d arqajT aifent 

* * * si! Jfc ♦ 
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-recitations oi his Okb& Haxan fall on the ear, is| almost 
every tovm and village if not in every home, and the 
Sr&ddha is sung at every Inonthly ritual bearing that name. 
Im. the monsoon, villagers are very fond of hearing his 
Basama Skandha read, in addition to the Naldkhydn and 
the Okhd Haran. 

■ Premdnand was a master of the poetic aeshetics 

ands!^%lK«W, poetics as understood in 
poetrShetks ■Sanskrit, and in his works, we every-' 
and poetics. where find illustrations of all the nine 

%s. It is siaid that the Okhd Haran was written with the 
purpose of illustrating the (the sentiment of love) , 

the Ranayajna the (the, sentiment of heroism), the 

Mdmerun the (comic sentiment) and the SudamS 

Charitra the stTPStW (the sentiment of quietism,) . But 
truly speaking,* Premdnand is the master of all the W’s 
and in one and the same poem, we come across, numerous 
illustrations, -all of them the best of their kind-of a number 
of them. Who can say that in the Okhd Haran, the des- 
cription of the battle between Okhd’s husband, and her 
father’s army falls in any way short of similar descriptions 
in the Ahhimanyu Akhy^ or Sudhanv&khydn, orthltt the^ 
tragic scenes in<Jt^ Naldkhydn ate inferior to such scenes 
in the Dasama Sli^ndha? Can it be said, that the ' quiet 
humour and latent sarcasm, which are the prevailing 
features of thp scene where Ndgar ladie^banter the wife of 
Narsinh Mehta for the lateness of the Sr^ddha dinner, are 
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a whit j|rorse than those disclosed in a parallel scene in 
the Mimerun where these very gentle souls are anxiousfy 
scanning" the situation, when "Narsinh Mehta is cfthed 
upon to distribute presents to them ? It is true, that the 
motif I, the kadiijg purpose of writing a particular poem is 
the illustration of a particular because the subject- 
matter of||ie poem, exemplifies or typifies it. The Okhd 
Haran is meant to exemplify the love of a young girl for 
her swain, the Sud^md Charitra, the affection of one friend 
for another, but it must be said that Premdnand has 
handled all of them in one and the same poem with the 
same conspicuous ability. 


It would occupy too much space to ndBce each poem 
of Pfemdnand’s even in the most cursory manner. It 
must suffice to give an outline of some of his most 
celebrated works. 

The DaiamaSkandh (Tenth Chapter of the* Bhdgavat) 
„ , the Nalakhydn, the Okhd H^ran, the 

Ranayajna and , the Sudamd Charitra, 
are among them, though the Vdman Kathd and Sudhanvd- 
khydn are also equally worthy of our study. 


The Elasama Skandh is taken up entirely with the 

Uasam standha. and boyhood^f Krishna. The 

various incidents in his Hf^, the different 
allegorical situations in it, his love for and his mischief 
with the Gopis, his affection for the cows, his life at 
Gokul and Brinddban, his killing his uncle Kansa and 
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liberating his real father and mother, his final separation 
from his adoptive parents, Nanda and JasodS, these 
have furnished Premanand with themes and his in*- 
teresting genius has made his creations realities to the 
people of Gujarat* Krishna had gone down intx) the 
Jumna to recover a ball which accidentally fell into the 
waters while playing hockey with his fellow cow-Jierd-boys. 
The river was inhabited by a fierce serpent-demon called 
Kaliya-N^ga, the black serpent, so fierce that the intensity 
of his black coloured poison had made even the waters of 
the river dark. On Jasoda being informed of this untoward 
event, she burst into a long and feeling lament, and 
Premdnand’s discription of it is a lyric of unique beauty. 
The pathos is such, that few readers can resist shedding 
tears at the bitterness of the mother’s grief disclosed in it. 
The following is but a feeble version. 

“With rings in his ears, and flute in his mouth, he 
returned home (from the forestsV in the 

Jasod^’s lament. . , i * 

evening. He would point at his stomach 

with his finger to say that he was hungry, addressing me 
as mother. His scarf was yellow and he would tuck his 
Dhotar up between his legs and ask for the churning 
rope, knowing that I, his old mother was exhausted. Now 
that he is gone who will help me in churning milk ? He 
was the lord of the soul, the lord of the Gopis, how. will 
they now live without him ? How will his little com- 
panions fare ? The cows will die silently sorrowing. Why 
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has my darling turned his face from me ? What can have 
enticed him 

The passages describing Krishi^ia’s determination to 
leave Gokul for Mathura for ever, and how on the news 
being communicated to Nanda and his wife Jasodd that 
the child whom they had so lovingly brought up was not 
really their own, but the son of Vasudev and Devaki, they 
refuse to believe it and decline to allow Krishna to live on 
at Mathura, are of great excellence, very pathetic, and 
touching by their very simplicity. Jasodd refuses to 
believe that her son could be the Lord of the Universe. 
She says “I am the mother of my child Krishj^a, and shall 
weep and weep, and weep for him and shall never believe 
that my child is God.” The situation pictured is so human, 
that even a rustic realizes it, the moment it is described. 

The NaldkhyUn is another master-piece *of Premd- 
nand. King Nala was introduced to his 

Naiakhyfin. future wife Damayanti by a royal swan. 

At the assemblage of her wooers in spite of the 

^ cj^ jifit, 

f *n^ «n^ wft, tsrit. ^ 

3 3 ^ ? 

art® ^ ^ airairat II# »T#f. t ?rT*i#3rt. 

arre ^ ?rrai#3TT, 

^ apjaiT 8TT g ^ ^narsSNr. 

6 
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gods being desirous of her hand, she chose Nala, and 
that set one of them, Kali, the presiding genius of 
this evil age, against him, especially as he was a 
candidate for her hand, but arrived too late. Kali induced 
him to gamble. He lost his kingdom in the game, and 
went out to the forests with Damayanti: there through the 
wiles of Kali, he deserted her. Alone and helpless she 
wandered, till after various vicissitudes she reached her 
father’s palace. Nala too in the meanwhile had been pass- 
ing through great ordeals. He was stung by a cobra 
and had lost his original form, becoming much distorted and 
very ugly. All the same, Damayanti was able to find out 
where he was, and under pretence of holding another 
gathering of those who would seek her hand, she managed 
to get him back to her father’s. On recognising each 
other, they ask mutual forgiveness, and the married life, 
commenced in such an inauspicious manner leads eventually 
to great happiness. Some of the passages of this poem have 
become famous in Gujarati literature. The description of the 
charms of Damayanti, when she prepares for the great ga- 
thering at which she was to choose her husband is simply 
inimi table. Then the bitterness of her grief when she comes 
to realise that her husband had deserted her in the dead 
of night, for no apparent fault of hers, which finds ex- 
pression in the magnificent lines beginning with “The 
daughter of the King of Vidarbha wandered about in the 
forest bewildered and perplexed in the dark ni^lit,’’* 
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wherein she interrogates each tree, shrub, beast and bird 
of the forest, if it has seen her husband, is a capital in- 
stance of how Premdnand was able to lay bare the most 
delicate as well as the most sorrowful feelings of the 
human heart, in a striking way. The mother, the father, the 
husband and the wife, their joys and sorrows, are painted 
on the canvas of this poem by a master hand. This much 
one can say, without fear of contradiction. 

The Okhd Haran is a much simpler poem, where there 
„ is neither complexity of situation nor of 

Okha Hara^. ^ 

sentiments. Okhd is the daughter of a 
powerful King blessed with a thousand hands, and 
protected against death by the blessings of Siva, save it be 
from the hands of his son-in-law. Bdndsur, therefore, kept 
his daughter confined in a solitary tower, where access was 
prohibited to any one else excepting a female companion 
called ChitralehS who was an incarnation of Destiny. 
Okhd happened, as she grew up, to see in a dream her 
future Lord who was the grandson of Krishna. She im- 
portuned Chitraleha to bring him to her and she did so by 
means of her magical power. The lover and his beloved 
were detected and a fight ensued in which Bdndsur was de- 
feated. Then bowing to the inevitable, he bestowed the hand 
of his daughter on the person of her choice, and thus every- 
one was reconciled. The flights of fancy indulged in by the 
po^ in this poetic episode, are so many and so affecting 
that now one passage and now another out of it, is found 
on the tongue of almost every woman in Gujarat^ Parents 
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teach it to their children, the educated to the uneducated, 
and even those who cannot read but know it by heart 
teach it to their companions. For instance, the lines 
beginning with “Okh^ says, listen to me, my friend, 
Bring me my husband as soon as you can,”* can 
any day be heard from the lips of a Hindu lady, who with 
the singing of these beautiful lines whiles away the tedium 
of work. 

The late Mr. Tripathi says ‘ ‘the poet’s works are full 
„ of episodes in which the gentler sex 

Battle-Sacrifice. ^ ** 

exerts her benign, softening and even 

pious influence over the heart of man, and he hedges 
her with a halo of divinity which makes rough man 
not only love, but respect her. One of his poems is 
entitled the Battle-Sacrifice (T^sr), andits subject is the war 
against Rdva^, the Paris of the Indian Iliad. This Paris 
has kept his Helen, SitS, in a solitary garden for years, and 
he daily visits her on the mission of love, but always re- 
turns baffled by his own heart. And why? He is a fero- 
cious monarch and a voluptuous lover. He might court 
SM or lay violent hands upon her honour. What makes 
him desist? The husband of Sitd is at the gates of his 
capital with a powerful army. RSvagi ought either to restore 
Sita to him or to force his Helen to yield to his wishes. 
He can do neither and is in a quandary. His haughty 
spirit disdains to yield in humiliation to an enemy. HDn 

♦ ^ S®T SIS? 4^ 4^. 
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the other hand, he can do nothing with SM. Always 
calling on SM with what the great English poet would call 
“Tarquin’s ravishing strides,” he is baffled in her pre- 
sence by his own feeling that she resembles his mother, and 
he always returns to his post as did Lady Macbeth saying 
of King Duncan, “Had he not resembled my father as he 
slept I had done it.” Some Orientalists have sat in cri- 
ticism upon Vaimiki, the author of the RSmSyaij, and 
found fault with the high improbability of this part of 
human nature in Rdvan. The Gujarat poet supplies as 
above no weak reply to the critics. Rdvan, moreover, has 
his own wife whom he loves aud respects, and though he has 
kicked and driven away his brother for telling him that he 
has wronged Rdma, and must beg his pardon and restore 
Sitd, Rdvan cannot treat his wife in the same way, when 
it is she who advises to the same effect, and accompanies 
her advice with a virtuous sermon. “Mad woman,” 
replies the Lord of Lankd to her, ‘dost thou think I am 
mad ? I was the first to philosophise on this matter: see 
why I have done this. I have tasted the highest sweet- 
ness of worldly blessings, triumph in wars, and all that 
royalty and triumphs can shower on a king. Now I am 
tired of them and my aspirations turn another way. I no 
longer like this pomp and glory. My heart is set upon a 
glorious end of my career — glorious death on the battlefield 
at the hands of the Divine Rdma,” He longs, in fact 
fdPa glorious death to crown a glorious life. When all 
was lost Rdvan played one of his trump cards by send- 
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ing his brother Kumbhakarna against RSma. This ex- 
tremely virile giant was blessed with the sleep of Rip Van 
Winkle. When once asleep he used to snore on for 
months together, and it was a problem how to wake him. 
Rtvan tried various devices, ran horses over his body, had 
big kettle drums and tambourines beaten aloud at his ears, 
and serpents sent through his nostrils. But all in vain. 
Then his wife came to the rescue and said that he was a 
worshipper of Siva and only music and dancing would 
wake him. Rdvan did so and was successful. He was 
much wroth at his sleep being interrupted, and asked 
Rdvan the cause of his being wakened up prematurely. 
RSvap. told him the reason aud he was greatly exasperated 
at hearing of his misconduct. Rubbing his hands, and 
shaking his head, Kumbhakarna exclaimed, “You are mad, 
my brother. You have ruined yourself by displeasing the 
Lord of the Universe. You have to fight with a powerful 
2>erson. Brother, why did you make Raghundth (Rdma) 
angry ? While lifting the Tryambak (bow at the ■wlfsn 
of Sltd ) you got your twenty arms crushed (underneath it) , 
Rdghav set you free and still, O Lord of LaukS, you have 
proved an ingrate. He it is who bridged the waters of 
the ocean, he it is who caused stones to float like flowers, 
he it is who pierced the clouds without difficulty. Still, my 
brother, you have not learnt reason. You have got 
millions of women in your house, whom the gods desire 
to look at. Why, then, have you brought Sitd ? It seeins 
your bad habits have not left you although you have 
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become old. You have conquered the whole world, 
but have not yet conquered lust (passion) and ange!:* 
Your dark hair has turned gray, still your mind has re-* 
mained dark. Like a night without a moon, like a house 
without light, does our city of Lankd appear (deserted) 
without our brother Vibhishana (who has gone over to 
Rdma as you did not listen to his advice) . The wife of 
another is like a flame of fire, a snake, a poisonous creeper. 
She will take the lives of yourself and your family, so you 
had better go and bow down your head before Rama’s feet, 
I am not afraid of death, but you better take warning in 
time. If you do not follow my advice, you will go to the 
door of Yama (death,) with your family. If you wanted 
only to keep her separate in a garden, why did you bring 
Jdnaki here? If you cannot conquer Sitd, how will you 
conquer Rdma? Rdvan then said to him, ‘O Kumbha- 
karna, hear this tale of woe. Whenever I look at 
Sati (chaste) Sita, I think as if I see our mother. 
If I were to take my heart away from Sitd, it will burn with 
my dead body (I shall .die) . How can I now bend my 
knee to my foe Rama? It will blacken my face, [i, e., 
I would die of shame] . ’ ’ Ravan failed to take the advice 
of Kumbhakarna, and fierce fighting ensued wherein both 
sides having performed prodigies of valour, he lost the 
battle and was killed.* 

^ t #CT. 

^ ^fkr, ^ 
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One of the most admirable traits in the character of 
story of S«dama. Krishna and the happiest episode of his 
‘ life was the right hand of fellowship 

and help which he extended to his school friend Suddmd. 
After passing their early schooldays at the A^rama 
(house) of Sandipana Rishi, where Suddmd acted as head 

5151^ ^ fnw |i«i, 
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momtor and Krishna and his brother Balardm were ptapils, 
Suddmd started life as a poor and humble Brahxmn, and 
became the father of ten children, the whole family 
living in utter poverty and misery. On the other hand, 
Krishna became the ruler of Dwdrkd. Suddmd’s principles 
were very high and philosophic. He, though a Brahmin 
stricken v^ith abject poverty, never begged. A time 
came when he and his wife and children had to go 
hungry for two days and the very clever and worldly wife 
of SudSmS, who till then had by various shifts and means 
been carrying on her household, lost patience and called 
upon SuddmI. to go and see his rich friend : he would 
surely find out the reason of his coming and help him. To 
this request Suddmd gave a flat denial. He said, even 
going there in the garb of humility was tantamount to 
begging, and he would never beg. Then ensues a fine 
discussion between husband and wife, the latter ridiculing 
a philosophy which takes no account of food , family and 

^ ^ srrsqt ^ 
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children; and the former, by various arguments, tr3diig to 
impose contentment and patience on her. The* nether 
very characteristically speaks out in her. With tears in 
her eyes, she says, “O Chief of Rishis, my mind has be- 
come dull, I beseech you. I do not like this philosophy 
(lit., knowledge) of yours. O Chief of Rishis, the chil- 
dren are weeping, get us food, I beseech you. Even the 
great Yogis and Bhaktas (devotees) cannot do without 
food. O, Chief of Rishis, without food you cannot think 
of offering prayers. The whole world lives on food.”’*' 
Her practical philosophy at last prevailed and Suddmd 
went to Krishna, with a little rice as a present to his friend’s 
children. This measure of rice has now passed into a pro- 
verb in Gujarati, to typify a humble but affectionate tribute 
from a poor to his rich friend. Krishna’s reception of him 
far exceeded his expectations and the rice which he had 
taken with him was heartily eaten by Krishna and his family. 
Krishna divined the purpose for which he had come. Before 
Suddma dared to open his lips, Krishna’s will had worked a 
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miraculoHs transformation in the home of his penurious 
friend. JliS hovel had become a palace, his shrunken anfl 
starved wife became a woman of perfect beauty, full of ac- 
complishments (Padmini) , and his small-pox pitted children 
looked like cherubs. So that Suddmd when he returned 
apparently empty-handed and disappointed — for Krishna 
gave him no presents in return for his measure of rice — 
cursing his wife for having made him break his vow, little 
dreamt of what had happened at home in his absence. He 
could not recognise his home, he could not make out his 
wife who came out to greet him, as he was slinking away, 
with excuses, thinking he had made a mistake and was in 
the neighbourhood of the house of some opulent person. 
Mutual explanations soon made him aware of the change 
wrought in his circumstances, and he felt the faith in his 
friend justified. 

Narsinh Mehta also has written a poem on this sub- 
ject but his treatment of it is verv 

Narsiijn Mehta .s ^ ^ ^ 

story of Sudama different. Narasinh’s verses are a simple 
matter-of-fact narrative of the move- 
ments of a devotee, while Premdnaiid has vitalised them 
all, and painted an animated picture in which bcth devo- 
tion and humour play an equal part. His verses show 
life-like movements of a human being living in the midst 
of the world and its limitations. This actuality is lacking 
in Narsinh, 

Ajj fault has been found with Premdnand’s poems, 
that they are not written in but merely in (parti- 
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*culkr forms of composition, not bound by the classical rules 
of Prosody). It is true he has not 


Fault-finding by 
critics in Pre- 
m^nand’s verse, 


chosen the former mode of versification 
for a large bulk of his compositions, but 
it would be wrong, therefrom, to conclude that such an 
erudite scholar of Sanskrit was ignorant of the science of 
Prosody. We find in many places his poems interspersed 
with ®?s, and which is attributed to him is largely 

composed in the regular recognised ®?s. 

His descriptions of men and women are replete with 
«T%*Bl<s. ‘They are studded with similes and metaphors. In 
fact, at times he loses control over bimself under the 
inspiration of his subject, and goes 
on piling metaphor on metaphor and 
simile on simile, tilkthe reader, out of sheer exhaustion 
in following and analysing them, stands aghast. Fastidious 
critics have, therefore, found a flaw in his otherwise perfect 
poetry. They say, a style simple and homely, such as is 
employed by him, cannot stand the strain of difficult sub- 
jects. In the treatment of such it loses its simplicity.* 
Premdnand’s poems have a sort of autobiographical 
interest also. Almost all of them give the year, day of the^ 
week, month and date of their composition, together with 


and descriptiou. 


* The series of metaphors and similes, in the description of Dama- 
yanti’s beauty and charms put into the mouth of the swan before King 
Nala, beginning with ^ jlS Joft is stupendous, and 

makes one pause for breat'i at every two or three lines. 
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the place where they were composed : Surat, Baroda or Nan- 

darbar. They also give the number of 
Autobiographical ele» _ 

hues and verses in each. lu many 

nient m poems, •' 

of them he gives the purpose too, with 
which they were written. For instance, he wrote Devi 
Charitra to show to his detractors, who ridiculed him as a 
mere versifier of simple Pura^ic subjects, that he was 
equally at home in the rather foreign subject of §akti 
worship. It shows how he took up the challenge and 
produced a work which handles goddess-worship — the 
worship of nature in its feminine aspect — ^in as popular a 
manner as his other works. To persons so inclined, the 
dates of his works would greatly help in tracing the deve- 
lopment and evolution of his genius, though, to an ordi- 
nary reader, there does not seem to be much or even any 
difference between his first and last productions. 

The Editors of the Prdchin Kfivya Mdlfi (Reprints of 

„ “ . Old Poetical Literature), Rao Bahadur 

Premanand’s plays, ' 

Hurgovandas D. KantdvalS and the late 

Ndthdsanker P, ^stri, declare that Premdnand wrote 

eleven plays, and that they have been able to find only 

three of them. 

1. Ros Darsikd Satyabhdmd Akhydn. 

2. Pdnchdli Prasanna Akhydn. 

3 . Tapaty dkhy dn . 

As their very names betray, they (except the last) are 
concerned with popular subjects in connection with Kri- 
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sh:(^a and the Pdg.davas. Their language strikes one as 
very modern and up-to-date, and the use of such phrases 
as “killing two birds with one stone,” together with 

certain phases of the style, have led 
and controversy atout sUSpect that they COUld nOt 

have been written by Premdnand. In 
fact, a miniature Bacon-Shakespere controversy has 
been raging for several years past between those 
who maintain that they were written by Premdcand and 
those who maintain that they are a later production. The 
latter are headed by that well-known Gujarati scholar, 
Narsinhrdo Bholdndth Divatid, BlA., who has written a 
number of papers on the subject, and who, because of the 
inexplicable silence of those who are in a position to prove 
by means of the manuscripts which they allege to have 
found and published, and the furnishing of other convinc- 
ing data about the genuineness of their finds, seems to 
hold the field to himself. So far, he has not been effec- 
tively answered, nor in spite of a prize of Rs. 500 offered 
by the Editor of the weekly paper GujarSiii-, has any one 
come forward to produce any old or original manuscript 
or copy of the plays.* 

The pride and the hope of Premdnand, however, in ' 
his mother-tongue, can all the same be summed up in a pas- 

* Attempts have, however, been recently made, to show that most 
of the phrases and idioms which are alleged to be only modern, are as. 
well found in other productions which are universally acknowledged to 
be Prem&nand’s. 
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sage of great effectiveness, from the play of SatyabhamA.* 
“May the Gujarati language have an exuberance of the' 
delightful or significations of words 
his mother-tongue, by implication— With all their divisions 
and subdivisions. May every word of 
it be [full of elegance (charming) and expressive of 
the various sentiments. May it be figurative or embellished 
like a woman adorned with ornaments on her feet. May it 
-excel all its sister languages. May it attain to the high posi- 
tion assigned to classical Sanskrit. (In short) May God 
realize our hope to see it rise superior to all its sisters.” 

Sdmal Bhat, the rival and contemporary of Premd- 
. nandt was bom somewhere before A. D. 

Sflmal Bhat, 

1640 and died after 1730. He was a 
Shrigod Mdlvi Brdhmin by caste, and an inhabitant of 


matt 

% ^ iFim iTOctf, 

f A word has three powers or significations: 1 primary or 
^expressed meaning. 2 ^5;^ secondary or indicated meaning, and 3 5 ^^ 
implied meaning, sense suggested by indirect allusion or implication. 
Words in the last sense are used in poetry only and not where scientific 
subjects such as logic and metaphysics are treated. 

% Mr. Keshavlal H. Dhruva, B. A., ventures, in a private oommu> 
nication, to express an opinion that SHthal must be a contem- 
porary ol Vallabhj and junior to Prem&nand. This opinion is based on 
the dates of some of the works of S 4 mal: e. g„ his ^iva PuiAa was 
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Venga^pur (now called Gomtipur) , a suburb of Ahmeda- 
bad. His father’s name was Vireswar and mother’s 
AnandibSi, and his teacher or guru was Nflnfibhat. He 
was well vepjed in Sanskrit and Hindustani or Vraj, as 
all the educated people of that period were. He seems to 
have known Persian too, a not very unusual thing for a 
member of the higher castes to know, as that was the 
Court language, Ahmedabad being then under the sway of 
, . the Moguls. For the first time in Gu- 

his education, .... _ , . , . 

jarati literature, we find rn his works 
a large admixture of Persian words. He had a son called 
Purshotamd^s, whom he has described as squint-eyed and 
ugly and possessed of no intelligence, who would go to 
one place (Dhamandwdd) when asked to go to another 
(GatrSd) . SSmal studied Vraj Prosody and wrote his poems 
in accordance therewith, but the classical ^s being not 
much in vogue amongst the people of Gujarat he had to 
write in such easy modes 

and Chhappfis. lined stanzas) , and 

the last kind, viz., O^'TTs has immortalised him; he is con- 
sidered the best of the old writers of ChhappSs. 

written in A. D. 1748 (Samvat year 1804) and Padmftvati in A. D. 
1718 (Samvat year 1774). In a manuscript copy of the Angadvishti 
seen by him, the year of composition is given as A. D. 1752 (Samvat year 
1808). Bakhidas had got a copy made of SSmal’s Stories for the special 
use of Gamftn Barot. Mr. Dhruva has seen this copy and the year of 
its transcription is given as 1740 A. D. (1796 Samvat). All this leads 
him to think that a man composing poems in Samvat year 1808 could 
not have been born prior to 1700. 
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The late Kavi Dalpatr^m says* that in Gujarat, when: 
S^mal flourished, all poets had to take the themes of their 
verses from the ^dstras. A writer of works which were 


„ . . the creations of his own fancw or ima‘>> 

religious works in gination was tabooed, and for this reason 
saiial s time. Sd^al who is considered the prince of 

story-tellers had to put into his performance*a flavouring of 
ancient Sanskrit or religious lore. 

Like Premdnand, Stoal was also a reciter of Purfl^ic 
stories translated from the original Sanskrit. He went 
from one village to another to recite them, and everywhere 
he was disappointed: the vested interest of some reciter 
always came in his way. This made him 

of Pura^ic storks. composition of stones in 

the vernacular to oust the Sanskrit bards , 
and one thing assisted him. Sanskrit poems when recited 
to the listeners who did not know the language sent them 
to sleep, but Sflmal’s Gujarati verses rivetted the attention 
of the audience, who foBowed his stories eagerly. 


A story is current that Sdmal had sworn to himself 

„ that he would never wait with his poems 

oHuiial's vow» 

upon any one, unless expressly sent for, 
and he had to wait till he was thirty-four years of age 
to get one who could appreciate his work. His stories 
penetrated so far inland as to attract the attention of 


♦ 
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a Eltiiibi Bate!, Rakhid&s by name, oi the village of Sunj, 
in the M&tar Taluka of the Kaira District. Rakhidfte) 
although of the agfricultural or Pdtidar class, vras a lover 
of letters, spd a bard or reciter of heroic poems, by name, 
Gam'dnii, whose company went far to 
^ encourage and ^^velop his taste for 

poetry, formed one of his retinue. Sdmal 
was sent for by Rakhidds who not only kept him as 
an honoured g^est, but invited him to stay with him 
permanently, and- settled some lands on him for his 
maintenance. For this princely gift and help and ap- 
preciation, Sdmal has perpetuated the name of Rakhidds 
and put him on a level with Bhoj, the renowned King of 
ancient India, who by his royal liberality encouraged 
Kalj dds and other poets. 

Works of Sftmal. Sdmal has composed about 26 works.* 

® ( 1) Thirty two books or stories called including the twenty 

five books or stories of work took him ten years (A. D- 

1719 to 1729) to write. (2) Seventy two ^oks or stories called 
fs) (4) (6) (6) (A. D. 

1752) (7) q^jn^(A-D-i7i8) (8) O) 

(10) (11) eroas (12) ^rraf (is) am- 

^ O'' 55^ (lO^rne 

(15) (16) ‘sfOTcfl, (17) ^ 4Tflc«r(l8) (19) 

»b|41<^K (24) (? It® authorship is doubtful, as S4mal 

did not write on Puranic subjects) (2l) (22) 

(Perhaps in this is included (^- 1716) (23) 

(24) *P(!T jfljsrT (25) (26) ftUFtFft 

The first seven were composed under the direct auspices of JRakhid&s* 
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Atthough* he had no school of followers like Pr emia 
nand, stHl he had one disciple, by name, 
Vyds, a Travddi Mevadfi }fy 
caste, whose grandson (daughter’s son), 
Ichhdiankar, was alive in A. D. 1862. He had piously 
preserved the works ^pf Sdmal Bhat and specimens of his 
liandwriting. 

Sdmal’s works fall broadly into two divisions, narrative 
and didactic. His longest and best 

•Nature of S&mal’s .. n . . « 

work poems are narrative, though not entirely 

free from the didactic vein. The story 
of Madan Mohahd, one of his best narrative poems is a 
good sample of the former, while Sdmal Ratna Mdld is an 
example of the latter. It consists of a string of poetical 
passages, setting out the merits and demerits of various 
classes of individuals, of both the sexes, especially the fairer 
sex, describing the several virtues and exhorting people to 
beware of the pitfalls of youth, to be prepared for death, to 
be ready to keep their promises, to profit by learning and 
so on. Many of his verses on these subjects have become 
highly popular and are often quoted. 

“It is the stomach for which one has to labour, it is 
for the stomach that one has to work 
^^r^*°***^ as a bandsman. It is for the stomach 
that one has to carry burdens and it is 
for the stomach that one has to praise (flatter) others. It 
is for the stomach that one has to wander in foreign lands, 
.and it is for the stomach that one is responsible for one’s 
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sins. It is for the stomach that women make a profession 
of evil and it is the stomach that makes one travel away 
from truth. Many are the tricks resorted to for its sake. 
People (are prepared to) go to hell to fill their stomachs. 
Sdmal says, Believe this to be true that it is the stomach 
(hunger) which makes men wicked.* 

He has seen woman in two aspects : good and bad. 

When he is pointing out the evils 
wrought by her in pnblic and in private 
life, he is unmeasured in his condemna- 
tion of the sex. 

“Some women have murdered their husbands and some 

, , have abandoned them. Some have left 

bad 

their noble husbands and married meni- 
als. Some have left their home and families and gone to 
others, some have even left kings and indulged in their 
passions with slaves. Some have killed their sisters- 
in-law and mothers-in-law and also their father and 
mother. Woman belongs to the tribe of demonesses. 
She has taken away the strength of the strong,”! 

* ^ wik %5, ^ strt 

^ ^ goT Tn%; 

^ ^ qrr ^ 

3Tf^ ^ ^ qir, 

^ qrrr *1%. 
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“She" is so very faithless that at one moment, she 
would call a man her brother and at the next moment make 
him her lover (husband).’’* 

On the other hand, he is not blind to the softening 
, . influences that woman is always cap- 

and good, 

* able of exerting, though it does not 

appear that Sdmal ever conceived 

“A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.’’ 


To Simal ^woman appears more as a minister of plea- 
sure than as the tender mother’ devoting 
sail’s ■woman a jjgj-ggjf the tender care of her off- 

muustei of pleasure. 

spring. He looks upon her as one 
whose business is to chase away care and in old age to 
soften the miseries of her husband’s declining years. 

“In youth, she gives pleasure and the happiness of 
her company. She comforts the body. She talks to you 
with affection and steals away the sorrows of your heart. 
She shares equally (your) happiness and unhappiness. 
She sings of your virtues with a sweet voice. She is ac- 
complished and steals your heart from you and takes pride 


JTOT? 
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ia it. In old age she tends you, her very sight is enough 
to remove pain from your heart. Even in death she does 
not leave you, she ascends the funeral pyre by your corpse*. 

In the closing lines of the stanza the poet says, 
‘ ‘Wicked women are rare. ’ ’t Perhaps this was SSmal’s real 
opinion, and his abuse of the sex merely the traditional 
male view of woman. 


The story of Madan MohanS, which in its main fea- 

A n, tnres, more or less resembles all other 
Stonr of Madan Mo- . 

hanft, a type of his Stories of Sdmal is the story of love at 
narrative poems. . 

first Sight. Mohana, a young princess, 

has for her tutor a man. In order to avoid any mischief,. 

she is being taught with a Purdah between the pupil and 

the master. Once, while she was at her lessons the son 

of her father’s minister, Madan, happened to come to the 


teacher, and was a witness to a literary contest between 
them. This contest, which is a common feature of many 
of SSmal’s works, consists of the propounding of several 
riddles in verse by one and their solution by the other, t 


5fT55q^t gRT, flHit qlsT 

f : w ?r»wrrr, # gw wRft; 

^ 

aiosdt ^ 

t For instancy, 
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A dispute arose as to the correctness of a certaia repljr 
given by the princess, and the minister’s son acted as the 
arbiter and declared both to be in the right. The princei^ 
was a spirited lady and she drew away the Purdah and 
behdd an individual, godlike in beauty. She, a Rajput 
princess, insisted on being married to him, then and there. 
His intelligence and his beauty had done their work on 
her, and in spite of the protests of the Paflidit and Madan, 
the former was compelled to tie the nuptial knot, under 
threat of the princess committing suicide. Madan pointed 
out to her the imprudence of the step she was taking in 
reckless hurry. He said he was a Bania, and, as such^ 
far inferior to her in status, that his father was a servant 
and not a prince, that he was unworthy of her in many 
respects-“he was a goatj she an elephant, he was a fox, 
and she a lion, he was a snail and she a cobra, he was like 
a well (lit., sink) and she the ocean.” He illustrated the 
indiscreetness of her proposal by many stories, wherein 
those who had acted in such matters recklessly and hurriedly 
had come to grief. Tales within tales like the Hitopdela, 

Question. He is born with horns but loses them in his youth, when 
youth goes and old age appears, the horns reappear, — who is he ? 

Reply. The lady says I like your question. It is the crescent 
moon that is born with horns, 

5r«-j#T str; 

«IR. 

gm-RRf 3R5r (?3R) 

^ wTaRT 
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the Arabian Nights, and the Decameron are characteristic, 
of Sdmal. These stories are told by so many characters 
and are so numerous, that the main plot forms but a 
very small portion of the whole narra- 

diaracteristicofsw. This packing, or to be more ac- 

curate, padding partakes again of all the 
usual characteristics of the main story, in delineation and 
in telling, being interspersed with short homilies, preached 
in the vein of the moralist.* She replied to his position 
by telling counter stories, where faithfulness of the fair 
had saved the situation, and she swore by all that was 
holy to remain faithful to him.. The young man had his 
evil presentiments, but he was powerless before the persis- 
tent attitude of the princess, and at last they were joined 

^ For instance, moralising on the evil consequences of recklessness 
^adan says: 

He who is reckless, one day gets his head cut. 

He who is reckless, loses his respect and honor. 

He who is reckless, loses his wealth in no time. 

He who is reckless, is never happy. 

Again, he who is reckless is overcome by a number (lit., conflagra- 
tion) of calamities. 

S^mal says, he who is reckless in his actions, has at last ti> repent. 
^ ^ 

^ 

?iT»io5 ^ ^ spif sr^, feiif »?%. 
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in we^tock by the Pandit. None knew of the marriage save 
Mohan&i her husband and the Pandit. Immediately after, 
the teacher resigned and wished to go away, reporting 
that her education was finished. The king, her father, 
then thought of finding out a husband for his daughter. 
While consultations were going on between the daughter 
and her parents, on the best mode of selection, she con- 
iessed to her mother that she was secretly married to Madan . 
When the king came to know of it, the blow fell that Madan 
had anticipated. The least punishment that the king 
could be persuaded to inflict on the delinquents, was banish- 
ment. The king wanted to kill all the three, but he was told 
by his minister, that the Sdstras enjoined that a Brahmin 
should never be beheaded, and that, in spite of a thousand 
crimes on the part of a woman, humanity enjoined that 
she too should never be killed. The diwan said that really 
his son was at fault: he should not have yielded to a situa- 
ation which was foreign to aU the traditions of his caste, 
community and family; and that, therefore, he should be 
impaled.* The king was pleased at this disinterested 
piece of advice, and commuted the death-sentence 

* Avoid a Bania, who utters unpleasant words, 

Avoid a Bania, who makes his secrets public, 

Avoid a Bania, who does things in a hurry, 

Avpid a Bania, who cheats a woman. 

sfrir; 
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to one of deportation. Accordingly, the Brahmin left 
at once, and the minister’s son prepared to depart also, 
hut the princess insisted on accompanying him. After 
a great deal of discussion in which the wife supported her 
contentions by various arguments and illustrations, it was 
settled that she should go with him, dressed as a man, 
to avoid inconveniences inevitable to a woman travelling 
under such diflScult circumstances. The rest of the tale 
is a series of peripatetic adventures which befell them. 
Although both of them travelled in male garb and 
passed as brothers, yet the keen eyes of women never 
failed to make out the real state of things wherever they 
went, and at one place it chanced that they fell in with 
a courtesan whose evil intentions separated them, 

and it was with great difficulty that the princess 
MohanS was able to escape from her wicked clutches. 
Each, being thus separated from the other, travelled 
alone and MohanS being able to rescue a cobra from a 
burning jungle became the fortunate recipient of a present 
from the cobra in the shape of a jewel which 

possessed great curative properties. To one bitten by a 
snake, to one suffering from leprosy in its most loathsome 
forms, to one deprived of his eyesight and to one unblessed 
with progeny, the charm g.ave relief. Armed with this spe- 
cific, she visited city after city, and cured sufferers of their 
complaints. Curiously they all happened to be related to 
kings, and as she was taken to be a man, the reward 
invariably given to her was the hand of their daughters. 
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She vas thus able to marry about five or six princesses ). 
but was careful to leave the city as soon after the celebrk^ 
tion of the happy event as possible on various pretexts, 
such as a vow for pilgrimage, in order to guard her secret; 
But from the last place of her stay, Mohand found it im^- 
possible to escape and, therefore, she prayed for a period to 
be allowed to her, before being called upon to live with the 
princess as her husband. During this period she laid 
anxious plans for discovering Madan, and one of them was 
that she caused a picture to be painted, containing exact 
imitations of herself, Madan, the Pandit, and Madan’s 
father. She filled in the most suggestive details herself, 
and placed it in a newly erected temple in the principal 
square of the town. She at the same time ordered free 
doles of food to be given to all ascetics, Sddhus and other 
strangers, coming there from all parts of the country, with 
instructions to those who had partaken of them, who were 
going out to foreign lands, to publish the news far and 
wide, and send in as many more applicants as possible. 
Her object indeed was that if Madan ever came that way, 
he would at once understand the import of the whole affair 
and they would be united; just when the time was expiring, 
and when she was preparing to sacrifice herself rather than 
reveal her identity, Madan appeared. He had met with a 
curious adventure after he was separated from her. While 
wandering disconsolately he reached a place called Rfipd- 
vati. The daughter of the king of the place was under 
the curious vow of marrying only a person who could give 
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satisfactory solutions to her enigmatic questions, be he a 
pauper or a prince. Madan was an adept at this work and 
consequently he had to marry her. But he too delayed 
consummating his nuptials, till, as he said, he had 
made a certain pilgrimage. Excusing, therefore, his 
absence on this score, he once more set out in quest of 
Mohand, and came to the place where the picture adorned 
the temple. He fainted at the very sight of the picture, 
which had a deep significance for him, and on the news 
being conveyed to Mohand of the incident she came run* 
ning to the spot. They recognised one another, and 
with feelings of indescribable delight, repaired to Mohand’s 
palace. An exchange of confidences took place, of course, 
aud, as a result of that, they resolved to keep up appear- 
ances till they reached their own native place. It may be 
mentioned, that they had till then lived merely as brother 
and sister, and had sworn not to enter upon a connubial 
life, till they were taken back by their parents into their 
respective families. Mohand then gave her father-in-law 
to understand that she had to go on an expedition for 
collecting certain arrears of revenue, and she started on it 
in company of her newly married wife with great pomp 
and circumstance. On her way she collected all her other 
wives, as did Madan, his. By the time they reached their 
home, their retinue had swelled into a large army, and 
the king was naturally alarmed at what he thought was an 
invasion by an unknown foe. But anticipating this dif- 
ficulty, they had secretly made known to Madan’s father 
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who they were, and he came out on behalf of the king to 
parley with them. In the end, the whole story was laid 
bare, and those ladies who had married Mohand had, of 
course, to transfer their affections to Madan, and he had 
the satisfaction of showing to his father and the king that 
he had been able to win not one, but more than half a 
dozen of princesses, kings’ daughters, though they thought 
him unworthy of Mohand’s hand. They both admitted 
their fault, and blessed the couple who, of course, there- 
after lived in complete joy and happiness, and became the 
parents of five sons. They did not forget the Pag.dit, in 
their hour of joy, but sent for him and made a present of 
thirty villages in comemmoration of his having tied the 
nuptial knot. 

The poet gives his own opinion of the poem at the 
end. He says, “every verse is full of interest,” “only a 
Pag.dit Ban appreciate this tale of good manners 

“It contains simple language, simple 
(couplets), simple stories of good 
manners. He only who can teach 
in simple language is the true poet. The ingenuity of men 
and women, the life stories of men and women, courage 
and wisdom, adventures and holy, auspicious deeds, a 
poem such as this (containing all these) , will teach wisdom 
and amuse the minds of the people. A description of the 
nature of humanity is sure to be appreciated.”* 

* It is also towards the close of the poem that Simal Bhat indulges 
in his fling at Prem&nand. He says:— 
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Sifmal’s besetting sin, no doubt, was the introdUiCtiiJB 
into his poems, in season *and out of 

Introduction of riddles , , . , , , , 

in poetry, sftmai’smain season, of those nddles, which at times 
characteristic. , j ^ ^ *^1 

^ degenerated into mere idle questions, 

which required no effort to solve them. 'Tliey^are a 

sort of mental gymnastics which need have no place in 

poetry according to modern notions, but this branch oi 

verse-making, fortunately created no imitators worth the 

name and it practically began and ended with him.’*' 

His delineations of male and female beauty are much 

inferior to those of Premdnand. He 
Stoal’s delineation . - . , . >• 

of hcauty inferior IS ^t his best in setting out the beau* 

to Premftnand’s. ties of Madau and Mohand, but they 

read more like a catalogue of points of beauty to be found 

!T«ft grt’Tf i, 

JR ^ 

ciTsj qfl, ■gq 5T 3<ii uiq, 

^ qsft qro. 

vm ^ Jjiw, ^ 

¥R5I JRT qik. 

“I have not learnt any Purina (Prem^nand’e poems were founded 
on the PurAnas), I have not studied nny Veda. I do not know figures of 
speech nor am I sorry for the same. I do not go ti house after house 
and sing there, nor have I got a son to sing my praises (Frem&nand*s 
son, Vallabh, did so). 1 do not wander from one court to anothet, and 
get presents. It is only the Bh&t (bards), the Brahmins and the buf- 
foons who bawl out loudly, the audience get pleased and praise them, 
but such a thing makes me sorry.’ 

^ There was a faint imitation of this kind after him. Dalpatr&m 
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TSi. test books on the subject, rather than a natural dOsciip* 
'Uon of human form and beauty as seen by a poet’s eyo'. 
One may as tyell refer to a text bpok on horses and horse* 
manship and find out from it »the points of beauty and 
gracefolness in a horse. The descriptions are, therefore) 
dull and without animation. They are too long to be quoted 
here but the curious reader would have no difiSculty in 
hnding them.* ’ 

The late Mr. Tripathi secs in Sdmal, traits of cha- 
racter much beyond those of a pleasing story-teller. He 
says, “He wrote a large number of poems, all fictions, in 
which he constructed for his audience, a new world of men 
and women who soared above the narrow minded and 
blasting social institutions of his countrymen, and he 
revelled in pointing out and picturing to them, modes of 
living which made his characters, parents and children, men 
and wolden, meet each other upon terms of independence 
and toleration, which could have no place under the social 
prejudices and practice of his country- 
What he means by this is, that 
Sdmal’s conception of social reform was 
much in advance of his times, indeed it seems to be much 
in advance of even the present times. It is not his hero 
of a hundred stories. King Vikram, who like Haroua 

was one who wrote in this strain. Bat it took no strong hold of any 
'Other poet. 

• See page 371, Vol. V of the Brihat K&vye. Dohana, for Mohanft 
and page 886 for Madaxu 
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al-rashid flits unobserved from place to place and visits 
incognito with the help of his supernatural aide*de-> 
camp, Vaitdl, who is the representative of this conception 
of social reform. But it is the female characters, his prin- 
cesses, who seem to have caught Mr.> Tripathi’s fancy. 
“The men and women whom he creates marry without 
any distinction of caste. Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas (he might add Sddras, for one of his hemes once 
married the daughter of an oil woman) , intermarry in 
this world of the poet. And they marry by fancy, or charm 
or true love, and often in defiance of parental wishes.’’ 
Then he develops a situation, where a young Bania girl, 
who does not want to marry a husband chosen by her 
father, vows to remain a spinster all her life rather than 
marry him. Now, no doubt, this idea is foreign to Hindu 
religion and custom, but still at best it can be taken mere- 
ly as a threat on the part of the girl rather than lhat the 
poet wished to have this bold and original innovation 
^sSSlpduced into Hindu society. The inter-marriages 
ar^** there no doubt and marriages in defiance of 
parental wishes are also there. But then it is to be 
remembered also that Sdmal drew ^his inspiration from 
Sanskrit works and from legends current in his time, and 
it is not uncommon to find in them contretemps of this 
sort. Okhd married her husband, in defiance of parental 
wishes and such intermarriages as delineated above were 
not unusual in old days. It seems that he rather recorded 
old facts than wished for an innovation. 
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Dancing women (JpWTs.) play a consiiterabie part m 
the narratives of SSmal. They were 
Part played by dandog ^©men like the famous Aspasia, well 
. .. educated at a time when their sex was 

stones. 

ignorant. They are assigned the task 
of helping heroes and heroines in distress by their ingenuity 
and skill. 

The great question of Fate and Freewill inspired 
Sdmal to write a poem.* By means of a large number 
of illustrative stories, he shows the 
relying upon one of them only. 
He considers that they are both insepar- 
able, they are one and the same. “ Human Effort is the 
pivot upon which Fate or Destiny turns.” 

Sdmal’s women throw his men into shade. They 

Simal’s heroines. “ ^ prominent part of 

his canvas. They are not the helpless, 

illiterate, limp, invertebrate creatures whom we see 
round about us even to-day. They are daring, educated, 
refined, resourceful, full of grace and beauty, ever 
ready for adventures and mostly, be it said to their credit, 
chaste. They can sing, play, dance and ride. Indeed one 
wonders at times that the poet who delineated these 
characters should be the same that outlined their features 
in such sinister colors, as are to be found in the poems in 
which he dwells on the vices of %e sex. 

* a dialogue betwtop Human EfiEort and Fate 

8 
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Thus does Sdmal sing. He is a f)oet, bold and refined, 

, , and has the whole field to himself. He 

Samal stands alone. 

stands alone. He followed none, none 
followed him and none could imitate him. 

Like Premdnand, he was an accomplished Hindi 

^ scholar, and some of his poems are 

S&mal knew both Hindi ^ 

and Persian. interspersed with Hindi verses. His 
use of Persian words is also greater 
than that of any of his contemporaries. 

In closing his review of the seventeenth century Mr. 
Tripathi thus sums up. “ Akho, Premdnand and Sdmal 
, , are thus the three leading stars of Gu^a^ 

Poems of Akho, Pre- , , ... , J 

mftnand and sdmai not rati poetry, and|||B will appear from the 
subservient to religion. , . , , ' ^ ^ 

history of subsequent centuries, they 
are the only poets who throughout the whole history of 
Gujarati literature, wrote pure and genuine poetry without 
any substantial subservience to religion.” 

The group of minor poets belonging to this century 
is too large to be passed over without 
Minor poets of the They are smaller stars, with 

century. varying magnitudes, with Vallabh, the 

son of Premfinand at the top and versifiers like Dwdrkd- 
dSs at the bottom. 

Nikar and Mukund are generally mentioned toge&er. 

Ndkar was a Bania belonging to Baroda, 

Nllkar : Mukund. , . 

and he is the author of many poems, 
out of which seven only are published* They are the 


Kilkar: Mukund. 
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Hari&iliandl^hyfin, 6iva Vivdh (the marriage of ^iva) , 
Dhruvdkhyin, ChandrahdsSkhy^, Lava KushSkhydn, lii&i- 
gasamvdd, and Bhiladi nS. Bdr Mds. He composed them in 
plain, simple language, with a view to make a present of 
them to Brahmins, who might recite them before their audi- 
ences and so earn their livelihood He thought this would 
bring him religious merit.* Mukund came from Dwdrkd 
and was a Gugli Brahmin by caste. He is considered to be 
a contemporary of Ndkar as his best known work, the 
Bhakta Mdl (a rosary of Saints or Devotees) was written in 
Samvat year 1708 (A. D. 1665) . His lives of Kabir, who 
is admired both by Hindus and Mahomedans, and Gorakh 
are indeed well w^en and full of information. The 
poet declares that* when Kabir expired all creation 
wept, men, animals and plants alike. Both Hindus 
and Mahomedans began to fight amongst themselves: 
one said Kabir belonged to the Hindus, and that they 
would bum him on a pyre; the other said, he belonged to 

• A valuable contribution on the life and work of Nakar has bean 
published in the Brihat Kivya Dobana, Part VIII, from the pen of 
Ambalal B. Jani, B. A., Sub-Editor of the Gujarati. He has carefully 
studied the poet and his work from both his published and unpublished 
poems. In his opinion this poet flourished in Samvat year 1650-60, and 
must have been alive till 1630- is inclined to think that for somi 
of ||ie beet work of PremUnand, such as the Nahlkhy^n, the materials 
have been supplied by Nfikar’s verses. He had access to his unpublished 
works, many of which are in possession of Mr. T. M. Tripathi, B. A., 
$md extracts published by him in his note go to show that K4kar did 
iwrite verses of merit. 
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the Mahomedans, and they would bury 
® grave. Seeing them thus 
fighting, the saint took pity on them, 
and came back to the earth and tried to pacify both. To 
the Hindus he said, “Brothers, I should be burnt,” and 
to the Mahomedans, “Why do you quarrel ? I am born of 
dust and will return to dust (shall be buried).” He 
then divided his body into two, and gave one half each to 
the Hindus and the Yavanas.”* 


It is not possible, nor from our present point of 
view very material to ascertain the dates 

Mode of ascertaining birth and death of these minor 

dates of minor poets. , . . 

poets. The only means of ascertain- 
ing the time during which they lived and wrote are the 


• Mukuiul was a Hindi scholar and the closing lines of his Kabir 
Charitra summarised above are composed in Hindi. 

^ 

^ 

^ 

* » ♦ » * 

l*r 'TO *n^ ^ 

^ % TO 5^^, 
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DevidSs, and 


d&tes and years of composition generally-almost invari* 
ably-given by all of tbem, in the closing lines of their 
poems. This has enabled the following poets to be 
assigned to this century. 

DevidSs was a Gandharva by caste j and lived at 
Sojitri in the PetlSd district. He wrote 
his Rukmi^iharag, is Samvat year 1660 
(A. D. 1604) . It describes the marriage of Krishna with 
Rukmi^ii, whom he abducted while she was going to wor- 
ship the goddess Ambikd in a temple. She was the 
daughter of Bhimak, the King of Vidarbha. She did not 
like §isupfd whon* her brother Rukmaiy3. wanted her to 
marry, and so wrote in secret to Kri- 
shna to come and take her away. 
Krishijadid so. This sort of abduction was in vogue 
then, and was not considered disgraceful. Directly 
Rukmaiyd came to know of this violence, he pursued with 
a large army the chariot in which the eloping couple 
was driving away. But Krishna was able to defeat him 
and his army and was at last going to kill him with a 
powerful arrow, when in a passage of some pathos his wife 
began to solicit him to spare him.* “ Rukmipi began to 


his Rukminiharan. 


cWt 4j4K|5l, ^ 

1? ^ ^ alrOTsit 9ft. 

^ qra ?iT?[49ft 9ft; 

i ^ 31# <wr> ?n«r, ^ sfhTH9ft 9ft. 
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entreat, O Y&davaji, listen to what I say, O my dear lord. 
The disgrace of this deed of yours would rest on my head, 

0 Yddavaji, therefore- spare my brother, O my dear lord. 

1 have left my mother, father and all, 0 Yddavaji, and 
have come with you, O my dear lord. I have left the 
palace of my parents, O Yddavaji, you are my all in all and 
you ate my sole support, O my dear lord. It does not 
behove you to slay my brother, O YSdavaji. She spoke as 
above and said, O my lord.” 

Krishna was un-able to resist her entreaty and spared 
him. On reaching Dwdrkd he celebrated a marriage with 

her in accordance • with the usual rites 
Description of wedding ^ ^ i ^ • 

^ and ceremonies, and from the descrip- 
then, good even to-da3% ^ 

tion given by the poet of this celebra- 
tion, it appears that we, in Gujarat, have not changed in 
the least during the last three centuries in our marriage 
rites. Some of the songs,* sung at the marraige of Krishna 
and Rukmiql are still used at weddings in Gujarat. 

^ arm grfsr 

3TN, % sftOTSft aft. 

2?T33aft 5ft; 

5 :^ ^ sfid'H'Jtl aft. 

4i' 

• For instance the song beginning with 

clTcT s^tsT ^tcst wai 
loit JiRT wtera, g^ter ^t^ 

Appropriate changes in the name of the brido-groom^s father^ 
mother, etc., are of course made. 
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Sivdds belonged to Cambay, at one-time a im* 
^ivdfis portant city of Gujatat. He was a Ndgar 
Brahmin by caste and he is the writer 
of Draupadi Swayamvara, Ddngav-Akhydn, Bkddali Mdhd- 
tmya and other miscellaneous verses. The subject matter 
of the first is taken from the MahdbhSrat, and of the others 
from Purdaic mythology. There is nothing striking in his 
work. He wrote the Swayamvara in Samvat year 1673. He 
wrote it at Bijapur, in the Deccan. It is curious how many 
Curious' fact that poets of Gujarat have lived in the 

some Gujarati poets Deccan and written their works there, 
lived in the Deccan, gygjj jjj times when communication 

between the north and the south was not so easy as it is 
now. Premdnand did so much of his work at Nandarbar, 
and this poet did it at Bijapur still further south, while 
Virji, a pupil of Premdnand wrote at Burhdnpur and Ratanji 
at Bdgld^. 

Vishnudds a co-pupil of Sivdds, also lived at Cambay 

Vishnudas, the fore- ^ Brahmin by caste. It 

runner of Premanand. is not known when he was bom or (Bed, 
but the dates of his works, about twenty 
seven in number, range from A. D. 1578 to 1657 and he 
is therefore supposed to have live(ij,to a very great age. He 
has versified many Parvas (Chapters) of the Mahdbhdrat 
and almost all the Kdndas (sections) of the Rdmdya^, 
in addition to writing several Akhydns. Some of his other 
works, such as Kunvarbdinun Mosdlun, thtf T^aksTnaijd 
Harai^, and Suddmd Charitra, are now supposed to have 
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tike originals on which Prerndnand worked. 
Vishi^^As ^himself has quoted, in the Mosdlun, Karsinh 
Mehttf’s own verses on the subject, thus the fact, that 
Narrinh Meht» had written a poem on this miraculous 
incident in his life, which till ^as tecently in dispute is now 
proved, and Narsinh Mehta’s succcessors, like VishnudSs 
and Prem^nand merely worked on the materials left by him. 
Premdnand in his Laksma^d Hara^, alludes to a wOfk of 
Vishnudds bearing the same name, thus showing that he 
too took advantage of the work of his predecessor. Vishnu- 
dds’ poems, though they are very simple, still at times shew 
that he was able to infuse force arid feeling whenever occa- 
sion required it, in the narration of incidents. He wrote one 
poem called the DhruvSkhySn, under the name of Haridds.* 
Viswandth Jdni, belonged to Pdtan, and in A. D. 
1652 he wrote a poem called the Life of Narsinh Mehta, 

( )• It comprises all the well known 
incidents in his life, where Krishna helped him out of his 
vi^wanStlijam, the difficulties. Parts of this poem, have. 

poet from whom Pre- been utilised by Premdnand in his 
minand borrowed. ^ ^ 

two most popular poems, the Mdmerun 

* Beeidee this one there was another poet of this name. He was one 
of the two sons of Bbftla^, whose names were Uddhav and Vishnudfts. 
They too ha’d composed tl^ "fi&mllyan in verse; the date given in the 
closing lines of one of its Chapters is A. D. 1519. A short but infor- 
mative and critical biography of Vishnud&s with a list of his poems, is 
given in the Eighth Volume of the Brihat K&vya Dehana, from which 
1 have summarised. The writer is Mr. Hatvarlal I. Besai, b. a., who has 
worked on this branch of literature under the guidance his father, 
Itcharam S. Besai. 
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and the Htmdi and in places there is such a cl<ui&1ii|j||j^^ 
lance between the verses of the the two, that it wdt^ 
as if the more famous but junior poet had “lifted” th«n 
out of the work of his coqjemporary, without acknowledging 
his indebtedness to him. He has written also the H4r 
Charitra otherwise called the Hdrm&ld, and it is suspected 
that the work of that name attributed to Premdnand was 
partiallywrittenby Jini. “The fight of Ganim” is a histori- 
cal poem said to be written by him.’*' 

Of MurSri, nothing is known beyond his works. 

. , His Iswar Viv^h describes in a humour- 

Mui&r] ana A / t 

ous way the difficulty that Siva (Mahfi- 

dev) had in marrying the daughter of Mend and Himdlaya. 

Siva presented himself at the gates of the mother-in-law 

in all the glory of his clothelessness, riding a bullock with 

quite an army of Bhuts (spirits) foUow- 

his Ilwar Vivah. ^end was keenly disappoint- 

ed, and cursed Ndrada, a rishi well- 

known for his mischief-making nature. He had given quite 

a glowing account of the btide-groom which at close 

quarters turned out to be false. In the end explanations 

followed, and she was convinced of the mightiness of 

her son-in-law, and allowed the marriage to take place. 

^ridhar Swimi has also written a poem, called Gaur! 

. ^ ^ ^ Charitra, in which a celebrated incident 

Sndhar Swdmi am . , - , 

in the life of Mahfidev is described* 

* Very interesting notes bearing on this subject are to be found in 
^^ighth Yolnme of the Brihat K^vya Dohana* 
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While the god was undergoing austerities in a 

forest, his wife Pdrvati undertook to divert his attention 
from it, and she did so by transforming herself into a 
beautiful Bhil or forest woman, and 
his Gauri Charitra. dancing before him. Her beauty and 
dance were enough to distract him and 
he offered to take her home. For a god like Mahddev, to- 
fall from his high estate and offer to marry a SMra woman 
was a great fall, but so enamoured was he of her that he 
ignored the disgrace. After a time an explanation was 
given and everything ended happily. 

Narhari wrote his Gita in Samvat year 1677. This 
, is all that is" known of him. So far as 

Ivarnan and ^ , 

we have been able to ascertain, this is 
the first poetical version or rather translation of the entire 
Bhagavad Gita into Gujarati. A perusal of it shows the 
poet to be a fine Sanskrit scholar, who has been able to 
render some of the difficult passages of 
his Gita; the Lord’s Song into smooth-running 
and simple Gujarati. One does not 
feel as if one were reading the rendering into Gujarati of a 
highly philosophical Sanskrit work; the expression of the 
sentiment and the translation of the thoughts are so natur- 
al, that the whole poem appears to be an original work. 
Ratneswar, a disciple of PremSnand during this period 
also produced another translation of the same work. 

Of the pupils of Premdnand, Vallabh, his son, stands 
. , at the top. Premdnand is said to have 

Vallabh: ^ ^ ^ 

assigned to some of them the Imes ocu 
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which they were to work, and his son, Vallabh, was ad'wsed 
to write poetry, which, would flatter no prince or possible^ 
patron. This advice was a bold innovation as the custom 
was to overload poems with the praises of individuals from 
whom authors hoped to get help. Vallabh carried out the- 
behest so far that he praised none save his own father, 
and that too with a vengeance. The great Hindi poet 
j . Chand, called Chand Baradiyi, is so 

for his father, Severely handled by him in comparison 
with Premdnand, that we feel contempt 
for the character of one, so blind to the merits of others, 
that he could see no ability or good in any one else save 
his own father, whose fame was local, when compared 
with that of Chand. Excepting a few stray incidents 
illustrating his want of control over his temper, and 
roughness of manners and expiession, 
and impetuous temper, at times bordering on impudence and 
abuse, there is not much to learn 
about his life. These characteristics lie so much on the 
surface of his works that they could be gathered without 
any special mention. His father’s advice to him never 
to praise a living individual is said to have been the cause 
of his destroying a poem, written by him in praise of Pte- 
mdnand’s friend, Mddhav Sheth, and it was for the same 
reason that he had to abandon his ambition of becoming a 
court poet, as that at least would have compelled him to 
eulogise the reigning prince. 

Allusion has already been made to the part taken by 
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Vallabh in disparaging his father’s contemporary, S&mal. 
The point at issue was whether the function of poetry was 
story-telling like that of Sfimal, the 
of sfimai stones being founded on imaginary sub- 
jects; or whether it was the clothing of 
subjects with poetic figures and ideas, those subjects being 
taken from the Purd^ias. Vallabh, of course, upheld his 
father’s method, and spared no words in condemning 
Sdmal and his sons. His Vallabh Jhaghado* — the quarrel 
of Vallabh — isfulTof pitiless personal allusions. SSmal’s 
son was squint-eyed, and Vallabh spitefully referred to this 
defect in his abuse. His idea was that the sons of 
Premdnand, himself and his brother Jiva;ir^, were there 
to defend their father as against the squint-eyed sou of 
SSmal. 


Virji, one of Premdnand’s pupils was assigned the 

, , . function of writing stories like that of 

Virjiand his Surekha- , , , 

haran. Samal, and he wrote the Surekhd- 

hara^i. But in merit, it fell very far short of Sdmal’s 
«tory of Padmivati, and that gave a handle to Vallabh 
to banter even Virji. He called him a woman, an 
effeminate being, making a pun on the last syllable of 
his name-ji-which would mean-mother. As a counter- 
blast to SSmal’s poem Angad Vishti, where the great re- 
presentative of the monkey tribe goes to Rdva^, to see if 
he could negotiate a peace, he wrote Krishna Vishti, where 


• By eome the authorship of it is attributed to Premdnand. 
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.... Krishna goes as a messenger of peace 

Vallabh’s Krishna , ~ if f i. j 

Vishti * Kauravas on behalf of the Pa^oa- 

vas. In doing so, he flings a word of 
abuse at a poet who could conceive o£ no other emissary 
than the monkey, when a far superior individual was at 
hand. Besides this, the composition of Krishna Vishti 
was a great triumph for Vallabh. Not one of his disciples 
to whom he had assigned special lines of work, was able 
to satisfy Prem^and with his work. Virji, we have 
already seen, had failed, and so had Ratneswar, who was 
directed to write verses like those of the well-known Mardthi 
poets, Moropant and Vdman. Vallabh was directed to fol- 
low the spirit of Hindi poetry and he did his work so well 
in his Krishna Vishti, that Premdnand 
was more than satisfied and called 
upon him to ask for whatever boon he 
liked. Vallabh said, “The vow you have taken not to put 
on your turban till there was literature worth the came in 
Gujarat is now fulfilled. I too have taken a vow not to 
put on my turban till I have successfully carried out your 
behests. You say, I have done so now. Therefore, put 
on your turban.” Premflnand could not resist the appeal, 
and put on his turban. He did so for the nonce only as 
he felt that his vow had not been fulfilled in its entirety.* 
Premdnand used to call him, Vallabh the mad, be- 

** These statements would be found in the different volumes of the 
Priichina KItvya Mtlla relating to the different poets. 
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Vallabh nicknamed 
mad. 


cause he always found him like a mad 
man, running atilt against some one or 
another. After his father’s death Vallabh 
asked his brother JivanrSm to give no Other share to him 
out of the patrimony, except all his father’s works. 
He cited by way of contrast the instance of Ratneswar, 
whose sons divided his works, instead of one of them 
taking possession of all of them. The 
Pretad their being lost to the 

nands’s literary works. ^ 

world, as one brother got one portion of 
a poem, and the other, another. Jivanrdm acceded to his 
request, but late in life Vallabh felt the pinch of poverty, 
as the works brought him no wealth. 

He is said to have written a life of his father, his last 
work, called Premdnand Kathd, in which 
His Premanaad KathI please his fathers ’s fancy, he has 

unpublished. j 

made use of only pure Gujarati words. 
This work, however, has not seen the light of day. 

His ambition was to write poems illustrating all the 
nine Rasas, — Tragic, Comic, Heroic, 
Terrific, Erotic, Wrathful, etc. 
are the Duhsdsana-rudhira-pdndkhydn 
(A. D. 1724), Kunti-prasanndkhydn 
(A. D. 1721), Yaksa Prasnottar (A. D. 
l725), Krishna Vishti,* Vallabh Jhaghado,* Premdnand 
Kathd,* Mitra Dharmdkhydn (A. D. 1754) , Yudhisthira- 
Vrakodardkyhdn and many others. 

* These works having not yet been given to the public, so their dates 
Are not given. 


Vallabh’ s ambition, 

His works 

and his works. 
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The msalt ofierred by Duh^dsana to Draupadi, told 

, . “ the Mahdbhdrat, is the subject of the 

Duh saM^Rudlma- RudhirapSu. When Yudhis- 

thira staked her as his last stake, she 
was in her periods, and secluded as is the custom at 
such times. A message was sent to her to come to the 
Council, When she refused to attend. Duhsdsana rushed 
to her chamber, and dragged her in her deshabille^ 
ignoring her protests, into the Council of elders. Bhima, 
unable to witness the in<Egnity silently, vowed vengeance 
on him, and took an oath that he would not rest 
content till he had drunk the blood of the individual 
who had laid desecrating hands on his wife. The whole 
poem is in the heroic vein. Bhima is the hero with 
Krishna as his squire, his antagonist being Duhsdsana. 
Where the poet depicts the courage of Kar^ia, he gives 
a picture of what courage in a Ksatriya means. The 
poem is conceived and executed in a very admirable 
manner. 

The Yaksa Prasnottar, in which all the PSndavas 

Yak§aPra«««,ttar. Yudhisthira are killed for 

failing to answer the questions set to 
them, by the guardian jinn of a tree, growing near a lake, 
before being allowed to quench their thirst from it, and 
are brought back to life as the latter gave satisfactory 
answers, is. couched in the tragic vein. 

The Kuuti Prasannflkhydn is an example of how he 
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. . descnbes the pretetnaturab^r marvel- 

Kuntl PrasamOtkhyan. 

lous. The mansion bmlt by I^ya Daaav 
— the architect of the gods — for the Pft^dav^ was a 
piece of beautiful, wonderful and marvellous work- 
manship. Its description in the Mahdbhdrat is worth 
perusal. He was able to give to water the appearance of 
glass and vice versa; the delusion was so complete that 
people actually tried to walk on the water and removed 
their shoes while nearing the surface of glass for fear of 
wetting them. On this surface did the mother of the 
Pd^davas (Kunti) see the reflection of the seven-trunked 
elephant of Indra called Airdvat, and so life-like waS*the 
representation that she asked her sons to get the animal 
for her. P'or this purpose, Bhima and Arjun had to go to 
the region of the gods-Swarga-in the heavens, on. a bridge 
constructed of arrows. After a strenuous fight with the 
divine guardians of the elephant, they were able to bring 
him to the earth and present him to their mother. The 

opening portion of this Akhydn consists 
Attack on poet chand. of a bitter attack on the poet Chand. 

He says ‘ ‘Chand has written one work 
only (Rdsd) while Premdnand has written two or three 
long poems (Bhdratas) . Chand has praised a king of the 
earth (Prithirdj), while Premdnand’s poetry is like the 
sun. The Bhdts (the caste to which Chand belonged) are 
descended from the Brahmins, while Brahmins (the caste 
to which Premdnand belonged) are descended from Brah- 
md, Chand is thus inferior to the father of the poet (i, e., 
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Vallabh) ” Towards the end of- the, pfliem he^indnJ^es 
in a, mean attack on SSmal in terms very thinly veUe^. A 
Brfihmin, while gazing at ^e elephant 
andsfimai. ■which was brought down from heaven 
to earth, is made to write out itnprompiu verses, in which 
he says he would not accept as a reward for his poetry, 
gleanings from the harvest-floor of any one, alluding in 
sarcastic terms to the reward in kind that Sdmal had 
received from his Zemindar patron, Rakhid^s.t 


In this poem Vallabh is seen to be proud of his parent-; 
age and spiteful towards his rivals. 

The Mitra-dharmdkhydn relates the story of two 


Mitra -dharm&khyfin, 
atid abuse of Stmal. 


friends^ Indu and Mindu. in spite of the 
ungratefulness ofoneofthem, who was 
on the point of murdering the other, 


that very friend rescues him from many dangerous and 


inconvenient positions. Even here, Vallabh has not spared 


* am, mrsrr cwrar ml, 

^ 

3nm«fr m art gV, 

^ m 

t sTijm % m ansil, 

g®! mr 55P?it iis, stiNl 

^pfm ^ 
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Steal, about trboM he says that he is a disgVOce to 
Gujaiat. ^’‘There ate »Mae (poets) who foijget flidt duty 
as BtiShmitus, they have chosen to inhabit Oujarat, and 
thenrfore, bring disgrace on her. They solder without 
solder.” (They solder disgrace to Oujarat without solder) .* 


In the dialogue between BMma and Ms elder btciher 
Yudhisthira, Vallabh has tried to deline- 
yStw Wrathfulness. BMma and Draupadl. 

score here, and the wrath and anger 
depleted by the poet cannot be surpassed. The following 
extract shows how the poet makes Drattpadl nag at her de* 
voted husband, “If you wished to be merciful, why did you 
become a great king? .... If you wished to observe 
your Dharma, then the instance of Kauiik who abandoned 
his kingdom was before you . ... If your nature was 

gentle, then my lord, you should have rested satisfied with 
the one kingdom, ludraprastha, you had got ..... 
Why did you perform the Rdjasdya Yajna and incur sins? 
You ate born a Kshatriya and therefore you have to do 
these (evil) actions. If you had been born an ascetic, then 
you would not have had to do anything bad. Draupadi 
glared while she spoke these words, with her head thrown 
back, and threatening with her uplifted hand.” t 


tjsr sw gaRRT, ^ M w, 
iPftrtftr ft«iT 

♦ ♦ # # » 
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Both VaUabh and his father were ^ry piotid' oi 

VallBbh ana Premft- Opinion WHS 

naadoatlK«q«k)rity second to Sanskrit only. They could 
of Gv^amti. not brook to hear Hindi la3rin£ claims 
to that position and in the opening of this work, Vallabh 
narrates how his father tried conclusions with a Hindi, and 
by bdabonting him with hard words proved, to his satisfac- 
■< tion the superiority of Gujarati. The most remarkable 
features of Gujarati which appeared to strike them, are 
thus described by Vallabh. “ In point of delicacy, 
it is more delicate than a lotus flower, and honey and 
nectar yield to it in sweetness. In no other language 
is such purity to be found, while in point of antiquity 
it is considered supreme. It is the leader of the nine 
Rasas and it gives happiness. Only those who are not 
acquainted with it speak ill of it. Those who say that 
it does not contain a bit of spiritedaess err, because 

• « » » » 

'SIT >®IT?r f?lT, m cTT 

'TTwr ^ 

r ^ ^ « _ 

gwi wr, «nc W, 

^ 3TM, ^ %>I ?*lt. 
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they have not seen the works dealing with heroic 
incidents.”* 

Vallabh vows, that if he be blessed with as long a life as 
his father, he will compose works which will put the Divine 
language (Sanskrit) , let alone Hindi, to shame. 

Virji was an inhabitant of BurhSnpur on the Tapti. 

He came to Baroda and was welcomed by 

Preminand, who assigned to him the task 
of Writing narrative poetry like that of Sdmal. Virji attempt- 
ed it but with poor results and was always the butt of 
Vallabh’s jokes. He was possessed of a good voice, and 
therefore Premfinand called him to his help at times, and 
Virji sang his verses with success. His works comprise 

, . , 1. Kdmdvati ni Kathfi (A. D. 1669) 

lus works ✓ 

2. BalirdjS nun Akhydn (A. D. 1675) 
3. KSkurSj Katha 4. SurekhdHaran 5. Dasdvatdr (“A. D. 
1686) 6. Vyds Kathd. 

Virji was vain, shallow and illiterate,' His promises 


frfr fifl 

3|5!«!?rT ^ 

?{t ^ uRTg 

srrf^, d feg, 

srfl ^ »TRr %t. 

4^ d, snsfi: q?ir tsr, 

m liTSgT 5T%, ^ ^ 
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are great but his ^rfotmances fall far short of them. He 
, . . . . boasts that as beautiful lines as he com* 

and ms learning. 

posed are not to be found in the Putd^aSi 
and that he was so painstaking that in order to write his 
Bali Rdjdkhydn, he completely studied the Bhdgavat, the 
Bhdrat and the Purdpas, a stupendous task. He was also 
asked by Premdnand to compose poetry on the lines of Per- 
sian and Urdu poets. 

Ratneswar, a Mewddd Brahmin of Dabhoi, was a con- 
, temporary of Preminand, and had studied 

RatneSwar. ^ ■' 

at Benares before he took to writing poetry . 
He had, like some other educated persons of his time, to 
fall back on the profession of reciting Pnrdiaas to earn his 
living, and thus had come into conflict with vested in- 
terests. Those older Purdigis who had already been follow- 
ing the profession, could not brook this trespass on their 
preserves, by a person of acknowledged superior intelli- 
gence, for he was educated at Benares, 

His persecution by , , , ... .... 

I’nranis Open insults and injunes, at 

^ times amounting to personal violence, 

offered to him, in order to drive him away from places fre- 
quented by them, were many and persistent. He was de- 
nounced, and insulted at caste dinners also, but .he rose 
superior to these annoyances and at last triumphed over 
them. His work was appreciated by Premdnand, who 
himself was no favourite of this orthodox Pura^i tribe. 
He was led to leave Dabhoi, his birth place, because he 
feared that if he stayed there longer his life would 
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bein <iaager, but in leaving homef fit madea vow that 
be would compose such a work as would be read in 
each and every home, that even old women at their spinning 
wbed would recite it, and thus give a death blow to the 
business of the Pur^u reciters. 


He was a great favourite of the Vallabh^hSrya Mahi- 
raj of the place, who called him the Vyds of the Kaliyt^a, 
a very high compliment, which added to the jealousy of his 
rivals. From Dabhoi he went to a place 
Appro^ion of his Kaiuet, on the banks of the 

Narmada and there wrote his Bhdgavat 
in twelve chapters (Dwddasa-Skandha) , which met with 
the approval of Premdnand. With this composition he 
returned to Dabhoi, and his recitation of it won so much 
praise, that aU his townsmen made him a present of a house, 
which even now is known as “Ratneswar’s Rooms.” 

Alldsion has already been made to the division of 
neswar’s literary effects amongst his sons after his death? 
They did not realise the value of their father’s work, and 
made a great mistake when they divided it up in tlj|| way. 

They squabbled over the Bhdgairat, a 
of his literary effects. substantial volume in size. In the 
partition of the manuscript one secured 
the first and last three (1*3 and 10-13), and the other the 
remaining (4 to 9) chapters. The son to whom the first and 
last three parts were given was illiterate, and those who were 
jealous of Ratneswar’s reputation thought this a good: 
opportunity for taking revenge on him even after his death. 
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They toH htpi th«it his father lihed this WGKk mpi^i ^<2 
hence he had better send it with him te heaveni by 
burning it on his funeral pyre. He agreed to it» and 
was on the point of coosignini^ it to the flames when 
some old Brahmins told him that it was usual to g^ve 
libations of water to such departed souls aad so he had 
better throw the leaves into water, or even if he dipped 
them into water, that would do. He did so, and even 
thus did the Purapis partially wreak their vengeance. 
They were thus lost. It is said, one Sadhu, Kfllidfls by 
name, has rewritten them. 

Ratneswar was a man of a long suffering nature, 
patient under calamities and of dogged 

Hi» nature. _ . , 

perseverance. In rehgion he was a 
Vaishpav, a devotee of Rddhd Krishpa. He was advised 
by Premdnand to translate Sanskrit works into Gujarati, 
"f his knowledge of Sanskrit was scholarly and tkfter Pre-^ 
ladnand^ he was the next man to embdlish Gujarati with 
poetical translations of standard Sanskrit works. 

Rj ^ eswar’s works are, 1. The Bhagawad Gitd, 2. The 
Mflrkha Xakshpdvali (signs of foolishness) (A. D. 1714) 
3. Mahiman Stotra 4. Sisupdj Vadha 5. Gangdlahart 

His works Bhdgavat, all translations from 

Sanskrit, and 7. Kdmavilds 8. Rddhd 
Krishpa nd Mahint 9. Vairdgyalatd and several padas, his 
original compositions, 10. Aswamedh 11. Lankd kdpda 
(Rdmdyapa) 12. Atma Vichdr Chandrodaya. 

In his Padas, he inctilcates the Doctrine of Bhakti 


His works* 
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•which according to him is indispensable to mankind, 
in •v'atious shaped and at Various stages of the development 
of hutnanity, and in various countries, this yearning after 
Bhakti has manifested itself. In doing so, “some liecUme 
the devotees of the moon and the sun, 

preached by him. 

planets. Some of the clay, some of 
the dust, some of the gods inhabiting the river ghdts 
(bathing places) , and some of the upright road-side stones, 
some worshipped the tiger and some the elephant. Some 
would be found worshipping Shaikhs and some Hindu 
tecluses (Gosdvi Sddhus) , some worshipping man and 
some worshipping woman. There are a million kinds of 
devotees. What proofs shall I give you? Ratneswar 
says, show your devotion earnestly and you will enjoy the 
rare pleasure of salvation. 

The Mdrkhdvali catalogues the characteristics anjb 

A doings of a fool, and is followed by d 

The Mnrkhfivali. -l • .-l a. • i.* x 

poem snowing the charactenstics of a 

wise man. 

* =^55[in ^ «raT, 

^gcRRI, 

«n5RT arm); 

*1^, 

•w 551^ ^ ^ srtnwT; 

^ ^ 
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stration of his 
property. 


The Atma Vichllr and Vairdgysdati are mainly taken 
philosophy and metaphysics. 

Haridds was a Visd I4d Bania of Baroda, and was 
working as a steward or servant in 
Premdnand’s family. Association with 
the poet turned his attention towards learning and poetry 

Premanand’s admini taking him as his Guru , he succeeded 

in obtaining some share of the good 
things of literature. He has composed 
about thirteen poetical works. He died during PremS.- 
nand’s lifetime, and he having been entrusted with the 
management of his servant’s property, gave rich caste 
dinners in his honor after his death and administered it 
to the complete satisfaction of his caste people. 

Some of his works are; SM Viraha (A. D. 1666), 
Marriage of Narsinh Mehta’s son (A. D. 
1669), Srdddha of Narsinh Mehta’s 
father (A. D. 1671) and BhdratsSr (A. D. 1681) . It need 
not be said that they are very ordinary, compared, to the 
masterpieces of his Guru, but full of good, descriptive 
passages, 

Tlie poem written by HaridSs on the marriage of 
Sdmalshd, the son of Narsinh Mehta, called 

appears as if composed by Adhir Bhat, 
toAdhftrBhat. ^ Kheddvdl Brahmin of Broach. It 
has been conjectured that Haridds after 
writing it, made a present of the poem to this Brahmin, 


His works. 
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to enible hm to eam his living by reciting it, the gift of 
the poon being considered a meritorious act<* 

llw^kddds belonged to the same caste as Hatidds, 

Bwarkfidfts ^ neighbour of Prem&nand. 

He had learned by heart many Bhajans 
in Gujarati and Hindi, and once Premdnaud suggested that 
he too should write some poetry, Vallabh, who happened 
to be near, in his usual way bantered him, by saying that 
one might as well expect old women or yokels to write 
poetry. Premdnand took this remark of his son ill, and 
. . , made up his mind to teach Dw&rk&dSs 

taught by Premanand, ^ , t j 

now to compose poetry in a week, and 
by dint of perseverance, was abfe to get him to write quite 
presentable verses in a short time. He is said to have writ- 
ten about 25 books, and several Padas including Krishna 

m. 

GopSld^s, a native of Surat, has written awork dil 

Brahma -jndn, called GopSl GitS. It is a 
Gopaidds. treatise on Vedantic philosophy in verse, 
written at Ahmedabad in A, D. 1650. He is the author of 
miscellaneous verses also on the same subject .t 


^ S6© p. 12* Preface to Volume VIII of tb© Brih|^^p|j|pe 'ipihana. 
j* Another poet of the same name flourished He 

has written two poems, called the and the He 

belonged to a village called Kupal near Kadi, and was dumb from his 
birth. Gosainji VithalnSlth, the son of the great Vallabh&charya hap- 
pening to see him at the house of a. devotee of hisrwhose daughter was 
married to^him-asked him who he 'was.On being told of the girrsand bei;:; 
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Dhand&s, said to be a native of Dban^rak&i* lba& 
written two short poems, Eitakta GItt 

Dhandfts. Arjun Gitfi, the latter of whieh is 

well known. 

Ratanji, son of Haridds, lived in the Nasik District at 
Ratanji Bdgldg!, and wrote a considerable poem 
based on an episode in the Mahdbhdrat, 
and called it the Akhydn of Vibramsi Raja. He has 
versified another incident from the same work, relating to 
the removal of Dranpadi’s clothes in the presence of her 
elders. The former was written in A. D. 1713, and, though 
longt is not without interest. 

A list of about fourteftn Jain writers who fiourisked 
during this period, is found in a paper 

Jam writers. " ^ , , , , . 

contributed by Mansukhlal Kiratchaad to 
the second Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, but the works of only 
two are considered here. One is Anandaghan alias J Ldbh 

Vijayaji (Samvat year 1687), and the 
Anan ^gto n and hi.s jg Nemivijaya (Samvat year 1700) . 

The Anandaghana Chovisi (twenty-four 
poems of Anandaghan) , is a philosophical treatise, but 
the the arork of Nemivijaya is more popular and interesting. 
His SvWjiilli (a story of a chaste lady by name Silavati, 


Jain writers. 


husband^s misfortune, ihe Gosdinji put* a piece of betel-leaf chewed by 
him into the mouth of Gopald^g, and It is said that speech came to him. 
His poems, written at the bidding of the and also in recognition 

of this act of grace, are very popular with the Vaishanavs, and recited 
in their temples with appropritate music. 
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which itself means chaste) is a treat in story-telUng, and 
besides that, on account of the peculiar form of Gujarati 
in which it is written, viz., a mixture of Apabhramsa, 
Mlgadhi, Mdrwldi, and ^aurseni words and terminations, 
it furnishes a rich mine for philologists 
silvii Rdso. ^ explore, who can see here very clearly 
the changes that Gujarati has undergone 
-midway between its origin from Sanskrit and its present 
form.* 


A Rdsl means a story, and RSsSs are written, mostly, 
,, - , - rather exclusively by Jains. They furnish 

very pleasant and instructive reading, 
and, above all, stir the emotions by their narration of 
the marvellous. Attainment of one’s desires by the 

recitation of Mantras, procuring of gold by alchemy, 

* 

the wonderful qualities of gems and precious stones, 
the out-of-the-way doings of spirits and goblins, flying 
through the air and such other marvellous things are 
the staple food of these Rdsd writers. Their purpose is 
always the inculcation of the principles of religion and 
morality, for instance, this very poem begins with the praise 
of chastity. “There is no mountain summit in tlm world 
as high as chastity. These are beautiful t^ln^fanv verses 
^bout chaste and pure women. ”t 


^ The book is prescribed as a text book for those University 
students who are reading Gujarati for their M. A, examination. 

t 5T ^ 

fmr, ^ w siRshE. 
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The heroine of the story is Silavati and the hero is- 
Chandragupta. He had taken an oience • 
Snmmi^ Silavati ^ remark of his wife before they were- 

married, and soon after marriage, he 
left her. They remained separate for a very long time, 
during which Chandragupta met with various adventures, 
and as a result was able to subdue the elements, control 
spirits and do various other “uncanny” things, not 
possible for an ordinary human being to do. During the 
course of this voluntary exile, he happened to meet a 
beautiful woman, who opened his eyes to the fact that 
he had misjudged his wife and condemned her un- 
heard. He felt the truth of her criticism and desired 
to go back to her. By a strange coincidence, a divine 
being took him to his wife for a night only on the back of 
an eagle, and the result of their union, which took 
place under the influence of a peculiar conjunction of 
heavenly bodies, was a boy who was endowed with the 
power of producing one gem from his mouth every day. 
He was taken away instantaneously by the same agency, 
fated as he was to continue his career of adventures for 
several years more. He was always successful and able to 
rescue several individuals from distress, and win the hand 
of many princesses. Silavati, on other hand, was condemn* 
ed by her* relatives being suspected of having turned from 
the path of chastity, and various means were employed to do 
away with her, such as poison, snake-bite and lastly by 
leaving her as a prey for wild beasts But she survived all 
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that itBd into the hands of a prostiintei in whose 
house) she gave birth to a child. The prostitute, thinking 
the child wonMcoine in the way of the profession for which 
she haA mlfended §!UivatI on accotmt of her beauty 
gave him to a maid-servant with instructions to destroy Mm. 
The servanttook Mm to a temple, and left him these, being 
nnaMe to make np her mind to lay violent hands on such 
a beautiful child. The infant was rescued by a rich lady of 
the plaoe, who brought him up as her foster-spn, and on 
growing np, the boy. was able to defeat an invading force 
of Bhils, the foes of the local ruler, and obtained a gift of 
several villages. Silavati -was told by the prostitute that 
cats had destroyed her child; horrified at this disaster she 
16ft the brothel and found shelter in the house of a Bania. 

On returning home, Chandragupta learnt of the plight 
of his wife, and once more set out to find her. On reach- 
ing the place where his son was honoured with Jagirs, 
he was able to identify Mm by means of the gem coming 
out of his mouth, and on making further enquiries was 
able to find ^ilavati too. She told Mm how she had been 
treated by the prostitute, and how the latter met with her 
deserts. Their happy reunion came to an end, by the 
renunciation of the world by both of them, under the 
advice of a pious saint, Gajadhar Muni. 

In tMs brief outline of the story, the various mar- 
vellous incidents, where both the husband and the •mic 
in their adventurous careers, had to grapple with spirits, 
•witches, goblins and wild beasts, and from which in virtue 
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j^stigiate of Nemi- 
vijiQ^’s %ork, 


of Hue cliasl^ of the latter, they emerged tritno{>ltiMt, 
are not set ont. poet*s ^iiiiieations of hitman cliaiad^r 

where vice in the shape of prostitation 
and lust, avarice and dishonesty, stalks 
about ate not dilated upon here, 
but in the original they afford a good illustration of the 
fdicity of his Style, His fine descriptions of foreSt scenery 
too, have not been referred to, while space forbids any 
lengthy allusion to his sincere soHcitude fox laying down 
and inculcating those principles of morality, which 
dictate practice of mercy towards animals, which insist 
on truthful speech, which teach the cultivation of the 
virtues of self-restraint and purity of life. Compared to men 
like Premdnand, Nemivijaya might a|^ar to be a mediocre 
poet, but amongst those who rank below Premduaud he 
surely holds a very high if not the highest place to which 
Vallabh might very well lay claims along with him. 

As a poet who makes story-telling his task Nemivijaya 
might not improperly stand as a rival of 8dmal and share 
the honours with him. 

Reference has already been made to the part taken by 
Parsis in the development of early 
Gujarati literature* It seems the ball set 


A Parsi poet. 


• Page 14s ante. In the KArtik (Sam vat year 19t0) issue of ‘*The 
Vaaant/’ Mi; H. Divatia quotes some instances of prose written by 
Paariia in the fourteenth century* He quotes some mere instances from 
later works (A. D. 1415); one of them is the Arda VirAf KAm^, wMc^ 
was copied out by Behram Lakhiaidhar in Samva t year 1507. As a 
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roffing so eiarly as the fourteenth century continued to inr 
crease in motion steadily, ai||in the seventeenth century we 
meet with a poet, who instead of producing transklions 
of religfous books from Pehalavi or Zend into Sanskrit and 
from Sanskrit into the vernacular of the province, chose to 
write on an original theme. This poet was a Parsi priest, 
by name Btwad Rustam Peshotan, a native of Surat. He 
belonged to a priestly family, as his immediate ancestors 
were either Mobeds or Erwads. Out of four works written 


by him, hardly one is concerned with a religious theme, < 
pure and simple. They are all NSmehs (i e., chronicles or 
biographies) . The Zarthosht Ndmeh (A. D. 1676) , the 
Siydvaksa Ndmeh (A. D. 1680) , the Virif Ndmeh, and 
the Aspandiydr Ndmeh, are narrations in verse of the 
incidents in the lives of the distinguished personages, whose 
names the poems bear. The second of these four has been 
edited by a coreligionist of the poet, well known for his 


Description of his 
work. 


literary work, Erwad Tehmuras Dinshd 
Anklesaria. The work is based on that 
portion of the Shdh Ndmeh of the 


great Persian poet, Firdausi Tdsi, which deals with the 


adventures of Prince Siydvaksa, the son of Kai Kdvus. 


There is necessarily a mixture of fact and fable iu the 


specimen of the prose prevalent then, a conple of sentences are given here 
from a larger extract published hy Mr. Divati^. ^ I 

^ ?[|?r gjRqpr ^ sfiT 

^ raT5 3n?Rr riw 
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Gujarati poem just as there is in the Shth Ntoteh. In 
fact, the charm of this poei^lies in its romance, in its 
description of marvels and unusual events. One could 
trace in them a similarity to the poems of Sdmal in this 
respect. But still the work has an individuality of its own. 
Even at present, Parsis speak and write Gujarati, but they 
have managed to impress upon it a peculiarity of their own. 
Certain ideas, phrases, idioms, turns of language and of 
thought have made their Gujarati almost into a special 
dialect of the language. The same thing is found in the 
SiySvaksa N^lmeh. The poet is saturated with the religious 
and social ideas of his own community; the vehicle which 
he uses to convey them is no doubt Gujarati, but it is 
Gujarati clothed in an unfamiliar garb. Sanskrit and 
Gujarati words form the groundwork, but the superstructure 
is composed of Zend, Pehalavi and Persian words and 
phrases which makes it difficult for an ordinary Gujarati to 
follow and appreciate the beauty of the verses. Indeed but 
for the lucid annotations of the editor, it would have been 
an uphill task for any one to understand the work fully. 

The poet knew several languages, Persian, Avesta, 


His knowledge of 
several languages, 


Pehalavi, Sanskrit, and Gujarati. He 
knew his own religion and literature 
very well, that goes without saying, 


but he seems to have studied Sanskrit literature and 


the manners and customs of his Hindu neighbours as weU, 
His description of the beauty of the women of ancient Irdn, 

and their ornaments, reads like one borrowed from a Sans- 
10 



krit wprk,* and his description of 4 Peesian banquet, is 
mote like the description of a Gujarati Hindu’s dinner 
than of one partaken by a follower of Zarthosht in prehis- 
toric IrSn.t Besides these there are many passages where 
we find an assimilation of Hindu manners and customs in 
the life of his heroes and heroines and other characters. 

^ cR 555 giR ^ aRP^ft I 
Tt ^ JCfoRT tpsft rrS ^ ^ II 

cR sftsios gsr I 

cR srmr sr % ^ 11 

?R I 

^ aRRT afR 41 % II 

^ 4tfNl 'SJFl ^ ‘SR^% ^ I 

qpj II 

Your head ornament is like the full moon and the bright sun on the 
AmavAsyA day (the last day of the dark half of a month), and it rains 
a flood of light in this desert. Your Tik or Till (a forehead ornament) 
is set with planets, like Mercury, Jupiter and Venus. Your nose ring is 
like the fabulous gem, which gives light at night (ShabcherUg). Who 
could have made it ? Your ear ornaments (kundal) are set with rubies 
and pearls, and the ornaments on your throat seem to have been put 
on by the Lord himself. Tte bangles (Chud and Pohonohi) on your 
arms flash like lightning, and the ornaments on your feet tinkle, 

t ^rsrt 55n ^ I 

^ ^ ^ II 

!5iTRr ciiit sn%2 |3TT 1 
*iRR ^ ctt 5 t 11 

qiR w ?[f|{ 

qpiW3R?ft BRR %%5ft ^ u 
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Altogether the work would be found on a close perusal 
^ , interesting from several points of view,- 

and of contemporary . . . - 

Hinds manners and literary, in SO far as it introduces into 
customs. 1 4 

Gujarati at a very early stage, the 

methods of Persian chroniclers, thus creating a land mark 
in its history; philological, as it still retains several quaint 
forms of old Gujarati words; and social, in so far as it 
records the imbibing by the Parsi community of the man- 
ners, customs, superstitions and ideas of the Hindus with, 
whom they lived. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

POETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The next period (1700 to 1800 A. D.) saw the rise in 

Gujarat of the Maratha power, and 
Bighteenth Century, decKning influence of the 

Moghuls, and the increasing predatoriness of the hordes 
from the Deccan, peace was not to be for Gujarat. The 
rule of the Gdikwdr at Baroda did not ensure quiet. 
In fact there was no central authority in the province 
to ensure peace, and it was not a rare sight to meet 
with tax-gatherers of three of four powers at a time, 
the Moghul’s, the local Nawab’s or 
Output “imbecile” and petty Chief’s, the Gdikwdr’s and the 

Peshwd’s, swooping down upon the un- 
happy villagers and terrorising them into payment. Conse- 
quently, we miss that brightness in the literary production 
of this century which illumined the days of the three pre- 
mier poets. The production is poor. Mr. Tripathi calls it 
“imbecile.”* It certainly is, at any rate, sectarian, if one 
could use that term to denote work which came from the 
pen of the devotees of the different gods and goddesses, 
each in praise of his own patron or patroness, Vishnu or 
Krishija or Siva or Ambd. 

• “Some twelve poets directly or indirectly attached to this new 
fiaith (of the Vallabh&ohtiryaB) supply the country during this period^ 
with an inbecile kind of poetry, where we generally miss the vigour and 
philosophy of Harsinh as well as the gentle purity of Mirdn.” The 
Classical Poets of Gujarat. 
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The goddess Ambd represents the female element, imr 
^ ,, personates the might of God and as snch 

Goddess represents f , . , , , . 

female element in IS worshipped as the mother in nature. 

nature. known and addressed by various 

names, but the central principle of the representation of 
motherhood in her person is never lost sight of. Her 
terrible aspect as the avenger, the killer of demons, as the 
rejoicer in carnage and blood, as one who could be appeased 
by means of sacrifices only, as the representative of nature 
“red in tooth and claw” is forgotten in the the tenderer 
and kindlier feelings of a mother towards her children, and 
in invocations to her, we always find more prominence given 
to the humane side of her native rather than the fierce one. 

The Garbds of Vallabh Bhat (A. D. 1700) , all of them 

addressed to her, have acquired more 
Vallabh Bhat. , , , , . . 

than an ephemeral populanty. He him- 
self was a very sincere devotee of the MdtS (mother, god- 
dess) , and even now his name is perpetuated along with 
another devotee (said to be his brother), by name Dhol£, 
in the cry with which her followers greet one another in 
her temple, “Vallabh Dhold Ki Jai” — Victory to Vallabh 
and DholS. He lived in Chunvdl, famous as the seat of the 
worship of Bechardji or Bechard MStd. He came from Ahme- 
dabad, and was a Bhat Mevddd by caste and is therefore 
known as Vallabh Bhat. 

In Gujarat, there are two or three celebrated seats of 

the goddess, the most famous being at 

Seats of the goddess. , • ov ai j 

Arasur, the next one in Chunval, and 
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the third one on the hill of Pdvdgadh near ChdmpdnerT 
All these seats have their own legends, and their special 
followers of both sexes. They are popular with the middle 
as well as the lower classes, like the Bhils and Kolis; and 
the Garbts of Vallabh Bhat include a descriptive chronicle 
of all these seats. The singer or reciter, admires the 

powers of the goddess, her beauty, her 
Nature of GarM ^ i i. j • j •a-u 

literature dress, her ornaments and winds up with 

solicitations for her favour. An exact 
counter-part to this kind of literature in Gujarat, the 
curious reader will find in Bengal, where poet after 
poet of the early and middle era of the Bengali verse 
literature, has sung of Kdli almost always as a mother 
and protector and very rarely as a destroyer. The first nine 
days of the month of Aswin are specially set apart for the 
worship of the goddess, and it is during this period that the 
singing of these Garbds is most indulged in, in Kathiawad 
by men and in Gujarat by women. It is a pretty sight to 
see the women moving in a circle beating time with the 
rhythmic claps of their hands, and bending half down, 
singing these Garbds late into the night, at places like 
Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad and Bombay. These dances are 
more graceful than those of the men, who merely jump 
and skip and shout and yell, and clap their hands. 

Vallabh has written of Krishna too, and he has written 

VaUabh’s description » GarbS on the KaUkdl (the iron age), 
of the present age. jjg laments the signs which betoken 

this unhappy age, and involves the help of the goddess to 
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purge the world of it. He says “even before her age^ 
a girl becomes a woman, O Bahuchari, and gften bears 
children.” He describes the scarcity and famine of Samvat 
years 1787 and 1788 (A.D. 1731). “Grain had become very 
dear, and irreligion had increased beyond all bounds. How 
was one to judge of the actions of the other when'each 
Hardships of exceeded the other in commit- 

famine, l^jjg excesses. Those who were brought 
forth from their loins and womb, and who shared of the 
element of both (parents) , had to be abandoned for the 
sake of the stomach, and children had to be sold away.” 
“Send us, O mother, therefore (all) the rains we want, 
so that we may not lack bounteous crops. Pour only a 
drop of your nectar, on us, your children, on the cattle 
and on our village.”* 

His Garbo on “An ill-matched pair” (^1), a young 

and miseries of an ot child-wife, and an old husband, with 
lU-matched couple, grave is, however, a most 

enjoyable piece of poetry; nothing like it is met with in the 

»*»♦»* 
am sifir 1^, am^ wimit ammi, 

^ ^ afSRt, fia; amm. 

tjqamftarf, tt rmt % am, 

^ rTsn^, a>Ht w. 

% Hi * H H % 

ml artmr ihr ^ a|^, ^ m afi% sate, 

ant arfii 
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early period of Gujarati verse. Every line in it tells, and the 
miseries of a girl approaching womanhood married to an old 
man daily growing more decrepit, are so graphically describ- 
ed, 'that no apology is needed for making an extract from it 
to show that nearly three centuries ago the thoughtful men 
of the land were alive to the evils of such marriages. A 
young wife lays the whole blame of this uneven match 
on the goddess-mother (*f>x:>n) and prays to her never to 
repeat the mistake again. 

“O mother, you have given me an old husband, and 
thereby ruined my whole life. How much should I blame 
you? . . . . O mother, I am but a child, and he is grown 
up and old. O mother, his very sight terrifies me. He is a 
fool and an idiot. O mother, my youth is blossoming and 
hence I look beautiful and my husband is like a mummy. O 
mother, he is soft-headed, hideous and worn out. O mother, 
I am exactly sixteen and he is eighty. O mother, in ap- 
pearance, he looks like a demon with all his senses gone. 
O mother, on a winter night one likes to indulge in many 
pleasures, but O mother, an old fool (like him) acts as if 
he were a dumb creature. O mother, I want to enjoy myself 
at night and therefore anoint my eye with collyrium and 
he threatens me, stick in hand, with a beating. O mother, 
every word he utters is a grumble, how is his nature to be 
changed? O mother, my Husband is aged, how can he 
gratify my desires? O nai^pSt, the nine days sacred to 
goddess MAtdji am Very pleasant. O mother, on the tenth 
or Daserd day every one is in holiday attire but my hus- 
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l)aQd in so weak and ugly that 1 feel ashamed of him. 
, . . . O mother, while every one is enjoying the festive 
days of the Divfili, to me they are the flames of the Holi 
fire. I am unlucky, I have nothing to hope for. . . , 
O mother, while my hair is black, his head has become 
grey. O mother, I am in the bloom of youth but my whole 
life is blasted. He dribbles at the mouth, his eyes 
water. . , . • . When I bespread the bed with flowers he 

begins to weep O mother, why was I not strangled 

at my birth, why was I not poisoned? , . . . O mother, 
my husband is dying. I feel as if I would become a 
Saii. . . . . O mother, I entreat you with folded hands that 
in future give me a husband with the vigor of youth,”* 

* Wt % % 3 TF^ 531% >, 1^; 

»ik*rT, ^ amR % i ^ 55I51. 

m ^ ^ ¥1^ ¥lk 

’itRiT, I Jirg 5no5%, tt 

ntRiT, 'Br55%, gw g^>\ 

%irr, %, ^ 

«Ttw, ^ 55l3i. 

%RT, ^ TOT SRfT 55tc5; 

silRiT, 3r^, % gq St®. 

’itRn, ^ wg ?tir sts; 

’TtRTT, gw arrcf, jprot^, sts. 

»itRTr, ^ sts; 

OTfl>jr ^ % TT^ ^ 

JTtRH, TTRS qT%, % 
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From the opening line of the poem it appears that this 
The tuBhappy wife a tinhappy child-wife belonged to the Nfigar 
Nftgar Brahmin. Brahmin caste, the most cultured and 

advanced community in Gujarat and Kathiawad. 

Dwdrko (A. D. 1710) belonged to a village in Cha- 
rotar called Bhdlej though he passed his 
life in Ddkore. His verses are not 
many and they concern the life of Krishna. ^ Some of his 
didactic verses are however simple and effective. He says, 
■“Be warned, while there is time. When will you again get 

ate. 

^<.sic6 ate; 

***»*» 

^iterr, ate. 

nteTT, 

%wr, *n^ ^rar %5r, % ti ^ ate. 
nteTT, f «jt ater % aswRt ^ 

»TteiT, It? aia, % 9n% qpft ^ 

tTteiT, %% ^teii % t? ate; 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

wtii «r ^ JRUrft ate. 

* # • » * « 

^Tterr, tfrggft srtr aw, % ate «n« tea. 

tew, tete ai3 q^, % ^ asw ate^, tea. 
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an occasion to be warned ? Youth will flash past, age will 

. come apace. Then your strength will 

His didactic verses. - ^ • u 

flee, you will be a tottenng old man. 

MSyS (delusion of the world) has blind-folded you and 

you do not see anything Dwdrko therefore tells 

you to remember and to pray to R^lma, lest all be lost.* 

Bbd^ad&s has in his Hastdmalak (A. D. 1721) in the 


Bh&nad&s. 


form of a dialogue between SankarS- 
chirya and a stupid looking Brahmin 
boy, Hastdmalak, discussed several questions of Vedantism. 
Hastdmalak was really an avatdr of Parabrahma the 
Supreme Being and he has explained to ^ankar the prin- 
ciples of Adwaitism, Dwaitaism, (Monism, Dualism) &c. 

KSlidds, (about A. D. 1725*1730) , a NSgar Brahmin 
of Vasdvad in Kathiawad, is best known 
by his Prahldddkhydn though he has 
written other works called the Sitd Swayamvar, the Dhruvd- 
khydn, the Iswar Vivdh, and also several poems in praise of 
Sakti (goddess) whose follower he was. The story of Prahldd, 
the child-devotee of Vishnu is well-known. He was bom 
in the family of a demon, Hirapya Kasipu (%®*R>^) by 


KdUdas, 


* ^ 

SfRft ^ Sr 3RT 3?T^ 355% "t. 
5o5% rilft *ri| liipyT, SIC >; 

JiPKsft 3isn% JiMt, SBT? 5R sir 
# # « # # ^ 

CW ^ 
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name, a great foe of Vishnu. His brother was killed by 
the god and so he had vowed vengeance on him, but the 
god escaped him once by making himself invisible. 
Thereafter by severe austerity and penance, the demon 
made himself immortal by getting a boon from Brahmfi, 
which rendered him immune from de- 

and his Prahl&dft- , . ... . . 

khyan struction by anything created or bom m 

the ordinary way, at morning, evening 
or night, and by any weapon whatsoever. He was, further 
protected from death either on the earth, or in the sky or 
at sea. Prahldd, his son, was a follower of Hari, and in 
spite of the demon -like education by which he wanted to 
instil into him a hatred for Vishnu, he found the boy 
drifting more and more towards the worship of his foe . 
He tried to terrorise him into giving up the worship. 
Though he tortured him, and almost killed him, his son 
was adamant. At last Hiragya gave Prahldd an ultima- 
tum that unless he showed his god to his father he would 
be killed. So, one day, Hiranya stood over his son, dag- 
ger in hand, and demanded a sight of Vishnu under pain 
of death. The boy was told to produce his cherished god 
from a pillar near,* and strange to say, on the boy in- 
voking his presence, the pillar split with a loud crash and 
a strange figure, half man half lion, (Nara-sinh) presented 

® This threat to the boy begins with the celebrated verses, ‘‘Boy, 
show me, show me, your Lord of the heaven (Vishnu).’’ 

^m, 'n%. 
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itself to the eyes of the tyrant. Nothing daunted, he began 
to fight with him and had his stomach tom or ripped open 
by the claws of this man-beast. This happened at a time 
which was neither evening nor night, i.e., at twilight 
hour, and he was killed on a doorsill, which was neither 
earth nor sky nor water. Thus the boon was evaded and 
the tyrant killed. The narrative is full of vigor, and is 
told in simple language, which sustains very well the 
interest of the reader making the poem popular. 

Trikarndds, a Ndgar Brdhmin of Jundgadh (A. D. 1734) 
Trikanadas more a politician than a literary man . 

His poems on Ddkorendth and Rukmini 
Vivdh have not yet been published. 

Pritamdds (A. D. 1730) was a Bhdt of Sandeshar in 
„ the Kaira district and often lived at 

Nadiad, As a rule the BhSt community 
is illiterate, and although at one time considered to repre- 
sent the Poet-laureates of native courts, its members have 
now come down to the position of menials. The more is 
the credit due to this poet, that being bom in such a 
community and having very little intercourse with either 
learned men or learned languages, he has left behind 
him works, many of which are held to be popular 
to-day and often sung by the masses. Of his domes- 
tic life, only this much is authentically known that 


belonged to an 
illiterate class. 


his first wife, who was his senior by 
two years, had made his life miserable 


by her sharp temper, and that whenever 


any storms disturbed his domestic tranquillity, he always 
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used Ip employ himself in writing devotional songs to Kri- 
shna, instead of answering back, till the storm had blown 
over. At times he used to leave the house to his wife and 

His domestic life. ^ pilgrimage to Ddkore, 

where he was always welcomed by the 
priests, who delighted in listening to his verses. His 
second wife was a better woman. But hi^ last years were 
clouded with much unhappiness, he became blind and 
he lost his wife when he was seventy two . Even then he 
did not abandon his favourite pursuit, and often-times did 
his pupils, if they happened to be near, take down his 
verses as they fell impromptu from his mouth. 

Pritamdds was a great believer in the good influence 
that comes to a man through his Gflrfl. 
his Gflrfl ascnbed all his good work to his 

Gdrfl Govindrdm, whom he met at 


Hadiad, and great was his grief when he left him after 
eleven years of constant intercourse. A large portion of 
his poetry is founded on this text.* 

His works are. 1. The SSras Gitd (A. D. 1764) an 


Pritamdfls’ works, 


episode in the life of Ktishpa, (2). The 
Jndn Kakko (A. D. 1776) verses on 


religious knowledge each beginning with a letter of the 


i. e., he who has got the word (direction or instruction) of a good 
GArd has got in himself all the places of pilgrimage. (The word of a 
virtuous teacher, is enough to win salvation which is attained by 
travelling to different holy places.) 
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alphabet, 3. Gilrii Mahiiti^ (greatness of Gtlrds) and 
4. Jndn Mds (1781-83) . Besides these he has written verses 
on the birth of Krishna, Bhakti PrakftI, Jndn Prakds, 
Bhagavad GitS, Adhyitma RdmSyan, Jndn Gitd, Krishna 
Ivild and numerous Padas and Garbis. 


They are naturally divided into two parts, those re- 


On SriagAr and 
VairAgya. 


lating to ^ring^r (love) and those relat- 
ing to VairSgya (freedom from worldly 
attachments ) or JnSn (knowledge) . 


Both have secured a hold on the minds of the people of 


Gujarat. 

He says, “your body will be of no use to you even 
though you try to preserve it in innumerable ways. Even 
if you cut the purest of gold and eat it, when the time 
comes, the body will perish in a moment.”* 

“The way of God is the way for the brave, cowards 
are not wanted therein. You have first 


Extracts from his 
verses. 


to sacrifice your head (dedicate your 
whole being) and then remember God. 


He who offers to Him, his son, his wealth, his wife and 


his head, will be able to enjoy the sweets (of devotion) t. 


“Know this that the happiness of the world is like a 


* 5T 8n%, ssfr ^ 

qoRft ^rrat atn: 

t ^ !if| 'ew 

tRtW ajsscft ^ 

gsr aftti w 
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dew drop, it is a fact that it will disappear in a moment, 
therefore, remember God, O Pritam and be purified.”* 

Out of a great number of Padas composed by him 
illustrating the adventures of Krishna in his childhood the 
under-noted four or five are very often on the lips of womeiu 

(1) t ^ 

O Jasodd do not spoil your child so much. 

(2) ^ *rsnft srnt^. 

O flute, you have become an enemy — a disturber of the 
peace — of the women of Vraj, (when Krishna plays on you). 

This whole poem so graphically expresses the feelings 
of the women of Vraj, envying the flute because it is pres- 
sed by the lips of Krishna, that it is quoted below in fuU.t 

* ^ fiT^ % qrolt X 'snnft % 

JIT?: 5if|, sRof) %; 

sftcw qrsR sn%>, 

t I %?yT st| sr?^, 

R 5ff #qT ? 

?!n?T5jhT ^ ^ ahijf, 

Rjf agnTRftsit 

g% fwT 

4 ?J7ft 9TNt 

g sjf ^ \ 

g jpft ar^, 

^ ^ sn^, 

?r5t JH if — v 
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(3) uw *fh[«n5r», nronft nt tpttj «rw. 

O thou, -who hast charmed our hearts, move out of 
the way, so that we may go to MathurS. 

(4) ^ n ^ *ri*r m 

By the worship of (Hari) God, he who is lowest becomes 
highest. 

^ivdnand was a Ndgar Brahmin of Surat, (A. D. 

1744), and he has confined himself 
exclusively to the singing of the praises 
of Siva or Mahddev. He became a SannySsi late in life 
and his Artis (songs) are chanted with zest, at the time 
the god is worshipped in the evening with a lamp waved 
before or in front of the idol to the 
accompaniment of the music of kettle 


Sivftnand 


and bis Artis# 


% TO TOT^ g ^ ? 

Tnar TOi 

3n5#fTO ^ — H 

“0 flute, you have b^ome an enemy of the women of Vraj. You 
are blustering, just consider your origin. (1) 

What charms have you thrown on him that the Dark One (Krishna) 
kisses you with his lips ? You have captivated the hearts of the residents 
of Vraj, 0 flute. (2) 

Krishna has taken hold of you with love, the cows hearing your 
strains have come running. You are very dear to the Lord of the Universe, 
0 flute. (3) 

You have brought lib wry with you, you have come boldly and 

publicly, yet Krishna hf^slMcen a great liking for you, 0 flute. (4) 

What fasts have you observed that you have taken a place higher 
than E&dhk? God himseH %m taken you in his arms, 0 flute. (5) 

11 
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drums «iid bejUs. All bis poems are modelled on tbe style 
of tbe followers of Visb^u or Krishna, wbo have not left a 
single incident in tbe daily routine of tbe life of tbeir god 
unsung, sncb as bis batb, bis dinner, bis dress and bis 
amours. Some of these poems are in Hindi or Vraj. 

Narbberdm wbo died at tbe great age of eigbty-four (in 
Samvat year 1908, A.D. 1852) was a 
Narbteram. Modb Brabmin of Pibij, a small .village 

intbe Petldd Taluka of H.H. tbe Gdikwdr’s territory. His 
Gbrb was one Cbbotdldl, wbo taugbt bim to write sucb 
verses' as could be sung on festive occasions, in praise of 
Kri s hn a or Rancbbod Rdiji, the presiding deity of the 
famous temple at Ddkore. He passed his whole life in 
worshipping Krishna either at Ddkore or BwdrkS, and in 
writing poems in praise of him whom be adored. They 
amount to about twenty in number, and some of them 
describe autobiographical incidents. For instance, once 
while going to Ddkore, he was robb^l of all be possessed. 
He went to a village near, Panosark by name, where tbe 
villagers were so moved by his losses, 

How faith helped such a sincere devotee of Kri- 

hun. 

shpa, that they started a subscription 
bst and repaid him many times over what be had lost. 
Another time, while on a pilgrimage to Dwdrkd, the 
officers on the bank of the Gomti asked him for the tax or 
toll which each pilgrim has to pay before being allowed 
to bathe in the sacred waters. He said he was unable to 
pay and instead of the money presented the officers with a 
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:shoxt poem in which he told the deity that hie hdd nothing 
to pay, '*the oU seed had no oil in it’% and thathtf 
should be allowed to go free. The .officers were so 
plpased with it that they allowed him to bathe tax free.*' 
Once when he was very dangerously ill in his sixty-ninth 

* 

3 rriicr?ft, ^ sifft *1^51 

jfsR iisft ^RcTT, sn arnt ^ 5ft, 

3nT srter, ?Tt 

^5TJR ^To5T, 

5Rt # 'SRsft ifti 15 %J, 

SRflt #15155151 Sctf^, lT«fl tIcl555Tf 
^ ’n% ift ift 'JtH^iosi. 

(He says ironically) Narbho will pay you money Krishna, and you 
may spend it. Tie the knot of your money bag fiiply, you whose ensign i® 
a white banner. If I knew Krishna to be deceitful, why should I have 
come so many miles. I had heard that the Sddhus were given the 
seal impressions ( of =515?;, free), and hence my mind was 

made up to see you. Therefore, remove your guards and let me visit 
you. When you see a man dressed as an ascetic, you brand the seal on 
him without, delay. But seeing me dressed in a turban, you prevent my 
getting the stamp. Is this the way in which you discriminate between 
your devotees? 0 dark deity, understand the problem I have put before 
you. You are not defeated, you allow yourself to be defeated by youy 
devotees, therefore, Hari, leave aside your obstinacy. Natbho says, by 
the grace of Chhot&BLl, that this oihseed has no oil in it. What is to be 
taken from me is the rosary with the beads of which I repeat Eari, Hari 
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year and was on his d<eath-bed, he composed two poems 
mtrratiiig his faith in Krishna. The last one shows that 
he died at Gomtipur near Ahmedabad. 

The story as to how the god of Dwdrkd was brought 
to Ddkore in Gujarat, is that an indivi- 
of a very humble origin Bodd^fi and 
found it very hard, as they were 
very poor, to traval every year to 
Dw&rM to pay their respects to Krishna. They there- 
fore prayed to him to come to their place, and be installed 
there. They were so devoted to him that the they grew 
the Tulsi (black basil) plant on the palm of their hands, 
and thus propitiated him. With great caution, Krishna 
evaded the strict surveillance of his keepers at Dwdrkd, 
who were naturally loth to allow their only source of income 
to fall into other hands. The distance from Dwdrkd to 
Ddkore was immense, and the only means of conveyance 
was a dilapidated cart with a famished team of bullocks, 
that could hardly cover a mile an hour, ^t Krishna 
was bent upon executing his plan and working a miracle: 
he managed to reach Ddkore in a very short time. The 
local priests of Dwdrkd, the Gugali Brahmins, pursued 
Tiim closely, and the image had to be thrown into the 
Gomti — a namesake of the river at Dwdrk£ — ^to avoid 
its falling -back into the hands of the infuriated mob 
from Kathiawad. It was subsequently recovered from 
there as Krishija made a compromise with the Brahmins, 
and it is now installed in the famous shrine at Ddkore, 
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wWch attracts on every full moon day, tens of thousands 
of devotees from Gujarat. In celebration of this persistcaut 
faith of Boddjjd and his wife, which 
^ent*in secured for Gujarat the residence of a 

NarbherAm. deity worshipped over the whole of India, 

the poet has written several short Padas (about 600) 
which he calls “verses of the moustaches of Bpdd^” 
meaning that Bodd^d was able to twirl 
his moustaches like a hero, he having done a most patriotic 
deed — spiritually of course. In fact, he calls him the 
saviour of Gujarat. He names him in the same breath 
with the spiritual celebrities of India, like Pundarik, Shuk, 
Bhagirath and Narsinh Mehta. Pundarik kept the god at 
his .house. Shuk recited the Bhdgavat in a way which was 
like nectar in its effect, Bhagirath brought the Ganges down 
from the heavens to the earth, and Narsinh Mehta’s 
power over Krishna is already known. In prowess he 
compares him to Balirdjd, to Harischandra, to Brahm|t, 
to Surya, to Indra. These Padas are worth a perusal. 

Haridds (A. D. 1774) was a Ksatriya by caste and 
bom. at Kuntalpur (Kutidnd) near Juna- 
gadh . He was a protdgd of Divan Ran» 
chhodji who had gjivenhim employment. He has written 
the “Siva Vivdh’’ and several Vedantic Padas and they Ure 
recited by Sddhus and ascetics near Kutid^d and BarddJ 
TTis language is provincial Gujarati, full of Urdu words, the 
latter testii^g to the Mahomedan influence at that time 
rampant in Saurditra.* 
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Another poet of the same name has written KftlikS 
MfitS no Garbo, in which is described the legend of the 
goddess having destroyed Patai Raja and his kingdom, for 
his having tried to violate her chastity. 

GovindrSm (A. D. 1781-1814) was an Audich Brah- 
min of a small town called Amod near 
Govindr&m. ^ , „ , . 

Broach. He has wntten on the evils 

obtaining in this sinful age of Kali, like Vallabh, but his 
verses are more effective. Every line is effective. He first 
describes the evil practices of the Brahmins, who had taken 
to drinking and forgetting their exalted office, had elected 
to serve the inferior classes, selling their daughters in mar- 
riage and performing many other im- 

the evils of this age. Proper deeds. He, then, passes on to 
the Ksatriyas who also had abandoned 
their duty of protecting the cow, the Brahmin and the 
Sftdhu. Instead, they had taken to thieving, robbing and 
scandal-mongering. The Vaisyas had run away from 
their duties. Some of them killed their daughters in in- 
fancy, lacking the wherewithal for their marriage. They 
kept false weights, in the name of Krishi^a committed 
fornication, and followed false gfirfls. The ^udras also 
had forgone their duties. Contrary to all expectations they 
had posed as gfirfis, and some had begun to mutter some 
words into the ears of others and claim money for that, 
while others had begun to lead immoral lives with their 
sisters, daughters and daughters-in-law. Wives of sons 
quarrelled with their husband’s mothers, and husbands 
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took sides witii their wives and abased their mothers. On 
the other hand, wives thrashed their husbands and favored' 
other men and the men allowed their wives to order them 
about. They washed their clothes and cooked for them. 
Brothers quarrelled with brothers for mere trifles. Krishna 
had anticipated this state of things in the Bhagavad GM, 
and told Arjuna that he would appear amongst them when 
such irreligion would prevail, to reform them. 

There are other poems written by him but they are 
all couched in the same style, satirizing the hypocrisy and 
vices of the times. 


In a short piece he has described the rare event in the 

. , annals of modern Hinduism, of the 

And the conversion of a 

MahomedMto conversion of a Mahomedan, Ali Khan 
Vaishnavism. name to the tenets of the Vallabh 

sect or Vaish^avism at the hands of Vallabhdchdrya. The 
convert is one of the eighty four well-known followers of 
this Sampraddya (cult) . 

Udayaratna, a Jain poet of this period (Samvat year 
1769, A. D. 1713) has been selected out 
udayaratna, about twenty four or five of Jain poets, 

to show what kind of poetry they wrote. He wrote at Cambay, 
Pdtan, and other places, and his verses on the Nine Hedges 
of Virtue or continence on the part of 
^ males, are about the most popular in 

Gujarati literature. Virtue according to- 
him is to be protected from a lapse, by nine hedges, in the 
shgpe of abstention from certain temptations. The first 


a type of Jain 
miters. 
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hedge is, tlj^t a man who wishes to remain virtuous should 

not live in a place where women live. 
Nine Hedges of Virtue. _ - , ^ . 

However careful a rat is, it is in danger 

if a cat be near. Similarly for one wishing to remain chas|e, 
there is a chance of his fall, if he lives near women. The 
second hedge is the avoidance of even a talk with women. 
Just as by seeing a lemon at a distance, the mouth begins 
to water, so a virtuous man might slip if he were even to 
exchange a word with the opposite sex. The third hedge 
is, that he should not even sit where women usually sit, 
that is, on cots, sofas, etc. The poet says if you mix 
pumpkin with moistened and kneaded flouii the dough 
loses its flavour. Similarly if you enjoy sitting on soft 
couches and sofas (used by women) you are likely tp en- 
danger your virtue. The fourth is, that you should not 
look at the fair sex. If you look long at the sun you injure 
your eyesight. So, if you look at women, you lose your 
strength of mind. The fifth hedge is, avoiding the place 
where you can hear even the tinkling of their bangles, 
places like wells, and ponds (which women frequent for 
fetching water) . If you enclose butter and wax in a pot 
and place them near fire, they are sure to melt. Even sor 
the sound of women’s voice would melt the virtue of a man. 
Sixthly, you must taboo even the remembrance of any good 
times you might have passed with them, before you took 
the vow of chastity. If you place a bundle of hay over 
fire, it brightens up. So, remembrance of past pleasures 
stirs up similar thoughts. Seventhly, all exciting fllds 
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should be eschewed as they feed the passions. itEighthlyy 
avoid over-eating, eat very sparingly. If in a pot wWch 
could hold one pound of grain only, you put two pounds, 
cover it and place it on fire, the cover is sure to fly off, 
on account of pressure from within. So, overeating has 
the danger of removing the lid of continence. The ninth 
prohibition is against indulgence in fashionable dressing, 
use of cosmetics etc. There is one last general behest 
given in these. words. “Do not travel alone with a woman, 
do not talk (with her) on the road , even two men should 
not sleep on one bed, nor should one easily be moved to 
use abusive language. A daughter aged six and a half, 
and a son aged seven, should not sleep with her father 
and hjs mother, in the same bed.” 


Ratno, belonging to the humble class of dyers at 
Kaira, has written in Samvat year 1795, 

R.£ltX10« ' 

A. D. 1739, on the laments of the Gopis 
at their bereavement from Krishna, and JivrSm Bhat of 


Jivrim Bhat and his 
allegorical poem. 


Dholkd near Ahmedabad, has imitated 
the Vivek Vanjhfird of Fremdnand in his 
travels of JivrSj Seth. Jivarflj makes a 


voys^e to dispose of his merchandise. The perils of the 


sea are described; at last he reaches the harbour. He be- 


gins his task of disposing of his goods. He seeks and, 
obtains a wife Nivritti and she beus him a son and a 
daughter. His career closes. The ^em is an allegory : 
Jivflj is the soul-his journey and anxieties is the search 
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for yiss. ipThe wife is meditation, the fruit of the union is 
JnSn, knowledge, and Bhakti, devotion. The successful 
issue of the venture is absorption into ^ivrdj, the divinty. 
These verses he wrote in Samvat year 1800, A. D. 1744. 

Mddhavdds, son of Sundardds (A. D. 1721), was a 
Valmik Kdyastha of Surat. In simple 
MSdliav^^and his jgjigaage he has written the Da^am 

Skandha, the Ruumigii Haraij, and the 
Okhd Hara^. The poems are, however, devoid of spirit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POETS OF THE (FIRST HALF OF THE) 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

There are some poets born in the eighteenth century, 
the dates of whose works however over- 
toSimST lap it and hence they are considered as 
m this century, belonging to the next century. The divi- 
sion is merely chronological as we do not find any sharp 
dividing lines; the first half of the nineteenth (A. D. 1800 
to 1850) may be taken to be merely a continuation of the 
eighteenth century, so far as the prevailing note of the 
literature is concerned. It is proposed to treat only of 
the first half of the century here, because, towards the 
middle or rather end of that half, English education began 
to be imparted to the youths of the province, and a begin- 
ning was made which has revolutionised the literaturiie of 
Gujarat as it has done elsewhere in India. In the first' 
half of the century then, the followers of 
worshippers of Vishnu, the 
devotees of the goddess, and the Sddhus 
of the Jains continued to write and chant their devotional 
songs, and an additional note was struck by a new order 
of ascetics, led by Sahajdnand Swfimi, and a cluster of 
poetesses took up the thread where it was left by Mirdn 
Bdi four hundred years ago. These am the distinguishing 
features of this period, which continudntill A. D. 1850. 

Amongst the more than half a dozen poets who are 
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Dbko Bhagat. 


known by the appellation of Bhagat (a 
devotee) Dhiro Bhagat (A. D. 1753- 
1825) jholds no mean rank. He belonged to a place 
called Gothda near SSvli, in the Baroda district, and was 
a Brahm Bhdt by caste, a caste known proverbially for its 
arbitrary ways and sharp temper. His wife was Jatanba, 
a woman with a hot temper, and said to be his maternal 
uncle’s widow, who he had remarried. He owned some 
ancestral fields, an.d acquired the privilege from the 
Thakore of BhSdarvfi of charging at each marriage in his 
territory, eight annas from the bridegroom, before allow- 
ing the nuptials to be celebrated. This marriage duty, 
called Tcianaghodd [the coming of the bridegroom’s horse 
(ghodS) to the place of marriage adorned with festoons 
(Torana) ] , brought him some income to supplement the 
produce of his fields and on the whole he was well off. He 
was not well educated in the beginning, but while just 
entering upon his teens, he happened to fall in with a 
gined Saunyfisi, whom he acknowledged as his gfirfi, and 
from whom he got instructed in that knowledge (Jnfin) 
which he celebrated so well in his poetry. The functions 
of a gfirfi and his pupil are elaborately 
narrated by hin^ in several songs, which 
are over-flowing with gratitude towards 
a teacher, who, as it were, took him out of darkness into 
light. He did not %now Sanskrit, but knew a little Hindi, 
still, as it appears from even a cursory glance at his works, 
the abtence.,of the knowledge of Sanskrit was no obstacle- 


Gratitude towards 
giirii. 
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to Ms thorongli tmderstandmg and exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Yoga and JnSn. He prefeixiOd 

than Akha’s. Yoga, and was as greariy at- 

tached to Ariha Jndn (self-knowledge) 
as Akho, and his poetry does show that he expounded it 
much more popularly and with greater felicity of language 
than Akho. 

Dhiro had hit upon an original plan of spreading the 
knowledge of his work amongst the 
How he know- pgQpjg giving it publicity, Living 

near the shores of the Mahi nver, he 
often used to go there for a bath, with pieces of paper on 
which were w|itten out his latest compositions. He bottled 
them* up either in hollow sticks of bamboo or small gourds, 
and tightly closed their open ends or mouths, and thereafter 
let them loose on the surface of the waters. They were 
thus carried away to different parts on the country, where 
on being picked up, they were sure to be read by strangers. 

Dhiro had many pupils, one of whom Bdpu Sdheb 

His pupils. Gdikwdr, deserves the title of a poet. 

The long compositions of Dhirfl are eight or nine in 
, . number,* but he is best known for that 

DHra’sKAfis. i, • .... • , 

work of his which is written in a form 
called Kifi. He is the master of that form and no other poet 
in Gujarat has been able to approach him. In his work, called 

• They are: 
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he has very instructively shown the correct 
duties of a ghrh and a pupil, and shewn how fleeting are 
the pl<?^sures_of youth, wealth, body, mind and worldly pur- 
suits. 'The instinct of hjlredity< — for all Bhdts or B&rots 
are descended from families of court-poets or singers — 
lias lent great force to his poetry, and his style is virile. 
He uses the common vocabulary. He never employs hard 
cy: obscure words. He makes his meaning clear in simple 
language and s6 his Kdfis are more popular than the satires 
of Akhd,* He tries to persuade. He does not use the 
lasli and tear the skin like Akhd. 

* This one of his well-known poems. 

^ Sj W if ^ >18#; 

*13®^ ^ ’ *43% , 

8i5}t sjI |?ft3Twr i, g 5if grc 

^ ^ ssjiog % STTi 455^1, STiSr; 

^ ^ 

^ WIT 'tO; 

WK W>I 3fJR ?ra55 % 

wtd ^ i 

Why do you gad about so elated ? You have fallen into the well (pit) 
of the world, }ou Lave lost the gem of human birth after having 
acquiied it. You walk about like a wise man in the world, but how 
will that benefit you ? You do not know that in a moment you will 
have to leave it and then how will you look respectable (face your crea- 
tor)? You will know how wise (iionical for unwise) jou were when the 
myrmidons of Yama ('death) would -carry you away. 
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Bv«a ’^re gentle”' axjd milder tljian Dhird iii lu£ 
language, ^irdnt Bhagat (A. D. 1770*1846) a P|.iiddr 
of Dethd^ near Baroda. like the majo* 
Iftrftnt Bhagat. rfty ojfpeopldBisiog fotiiid about EkSkore, 

Nirdnt too, was in the habit of going on a pilgrimage to 
the famous shrine,, every fnll-moon day, growing the Tulsi 
plant in the palm of his hand, Once he fell in with a 
Mahomedan, by name MiySn Siheb, a monotheist in belief 
and non-worshipper of images. He had a long tal|c with 
his Hindu fellow traveller, whom he ultimately convinced 
that his God was always near him, and 
that it was, therefore, meaningless to go 
in search of Him, Tulsi in hand, every 
the truth of the preaclwg and accepted 
This story may be true or not, but it 
Serves to show the transition of the poet from being a'mere 
worshipper of the image of Krishna to a state of mind, 
where images are discarded, and where Brahma Jndn 


His seari^ after 
Bralxma 


month. Nirdn 
him as a gdrd. 


Tak^ my advice, leave%ir your •attachmeDt (to things mundane), 
remember your creator, and reap the full fruit of your birth. If you do 
it, then your servient Dhiro says, that you would come out the best of all. 
This is another, 

SB 3f^ 

d SR s^if. 

9|s a|« 3ic 4c :|c 

A man with knowledge hut without a gtlrA (who alone could have 
imparted it properly) is like a blind man. The light is there, inside the 
chatty (inside you), but iherejs a coTer (of ignorance) over it (which 
only a can remove). 
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(knowledge of the Brahma) is held to be aufficient for 
salvation. His poetry accordingly shows both the phases 
of his belief. 


Nirfint was married tQ two wives, and was father of 
about eight children, whose descendants 
His pupils. survive. He passed most of his time 

at Baroda. He left behind him about seventeen pupil- 
followers, three of whom-Vandrashibai, Girjabdi and Jam- 
ndbdi, were ladies. The most distinguished of his pupils 
was Bdpu Sdheb Gdikwdr, who had come to him for 
spiritual guidance and instruction, after sitting for a time 
at the feet of Dhitd Bhagat. 

He had a rival at Vdghodid, a Brahmin, Manchhdrdm, 
to whom he has addretteed a letter in 
^“STpS”"** (A. D. 1801) putting him' certain 

problems on the philosophy the Vedan- 
tins. The language of the letter is a reflection of the 
nature of the writer. It is fuU of humility — ^he calls him- 
self the dust of the feet (miW) of the Brahmin, who, he 
says, in the very nature of things is supposed to be more 
cultured and learned than a mere Pdtiddr. ManchhdrSm 


His rival becomes 
his pupil* 


was unable to answer them, and ultimately joined the band 
of Nirdnt’s followers. The absence of all aggressiveness, 
the tranquillity, so to speak, breathed by his verses show 
his peaceful and quiet temper. 

There is a great admixture of Urdu words in the 
His language simple works of Nirdnt ; with that exception, his 
though mixed, language is pure and simple. 
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He thus defines Brahma. “That which has no form 

„ , 1 . , , . and no attribute, that which has no 

Belniticm of Braluna. 

} ) name, that which owns nothing and at 

th^same time owns everything, that which is like the 
tree, and the seed.* 

^heveryname ‘Nirint’ signifies, peacefulness, absence 
Meattteg of Nirftnt. of all anxiety. 

BftpuSaheb GfiikwSr (A. D. 1779-1843 ) was aMaratha 
. . Sirdar, belonging to a well-connected 

family at Baroda. He started life like 
the other scions of bis family, and passed his time in 
acquiring the accomplishments proper for his station 
in society, riding, wrestling, sword exercise, lathi play, 
etc., .which had least to do either with leligion or 
letters. But from his childhood he was fond of fre- 


quenting temples, and while there, used 

ligion and literature, to question any Sfidhu or asceUc who 
happened to drop in, about religious 
matters, and if he did not get a satisfactory reply, treated 
them with scant courtesy. He thus acquired a taste early 
iu life, which resulted in a full and rapid development later 
on at the hands of Dhird and Nirdnt Bhagats. He was 
sent by his father to look after lands at Gothda, where 
Dhiro lived, and it was thus that he was initiated into 
matters spiritual by him, till he acknowledged him as his 


♦ ^ 5*^ *1% % 5TW ^ ^ trt; 

1 ?. 
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gflidu atnd served Hin so loyally as to prepare bfe kbokah 
for him, a service generally attended to by menials.* After 
bis return to Baroda he left off living the life of a Gra- 
hastha (householder) , and became a Bhakta, i. e., pa«Nsd 
his time in discoursing with saints and holy ped{^, !n 
chantiug religious verses and writing sacred poOtry. He 
continued for a time to serve the GMkwdr, but his heart vrtls 
not in his work, and he was often found fault with* but 
always escaped by going to His Highness direct, and 
reciting to him some of his own lines which pleased the 
Maharaja so much, that he easily forgave him. 

Bdpu Saheb was as fond of reciting Bhajansf ia com- 
pany, as Narsinh Mehta was, and like him, he was once in- 
vited by the Dheds of a certain locality in Baroda, to give 
them the benefit of his recitation. Bdpu 
Saheb accepted the invitation unhesi- 
tatingly. His father, when he came to 
know about it, felt considerably scandalised at his son’s 
conduct, and asked him to leave his house. Bflpu Saheb 
cheerfully carried out the behest, and went to live in a 
separate house. His mother-in-law also rebuked him, and 
he in reply wrote out some verses, the purport' of which 
was that he confessed he was spoiled, but that it was like 
the spoiling of a stone by the touch of the philosopher’s 
stone, or like the spoiling of a pupil by the company of 

* He has narrated this incident in a poem, 
j- Hymns. Devotional songs. 
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*lis gfirfl.* After a few years, his relatives took Mm 'back 
into the family house. 

In Oujarat and Kathiawad, after the bamboo bier on 

<# 

^ _ which a dead body is carrtied to the 

burning ground has left the house, it is 
usual for the females — of the house, 
of the caste, and of friends-to form themselves into a circle or 
^vide into pairs, and accompanied by the rhythmic move- 
ment of their hands which regularly move away from and 
fall back on their chests-commonly called beating the breast- 
recite a dirge in which the virtues of the deceased are 
sung, exaggerated and extolled. f B^pu Saheb, while once 

apTwrr, aiif ^ stpjft, 

■ 4 : :ic H: 4! ns i|t 

'TTOi ?fn ^ 

«ra> #1; grift 

wft =^kRftjft 5r WT»ft^, 

5ft3 ^ 

fit is called aB4jto, perhaps because the deceased is given as much 
importance as a mourners whose death means eoolpt 

a loss to the family as the death of a King to his subjects. 
very shrewdly take this opportunity, under the garb of supplying mat^ 
rials for lament, of trotting out their own grievances. For instani^, the 
mother or sister of the widow of the deceased-sapposing be bas left 
one> would enumerate all the inconveniences she had been put to diming 
his lifetime by hie mother or sister. 
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' passinjf by the way, happened to witness a party of such 
female mourners, chanting a RSjid. He was struck with 
the emptiness of the subject-matter of the song, and 
also with the ignorance of the reciters. He therefore coat- 
posed a dirge called Rdma Rdjio, in which he descanted 
upon the six great enemies of humanity. Passion, 

Anger, Avarice, Fascination, Pride and Envy. Nirfint 
Bhakta approved of it, and in many places this didactic 
dirge is substituted in place of the ordinary one. 

He has written no long or continuous poetic work, 
but many of his short poems have been 
fa spite of Us a Me- 
. ratha by birth, with Marathi as his 
mother tongue, he has written correct Gujarati without 
betraying the slightest tinge of his foreign origin. Indeed, 
at times, he uses mannerisms or provincialisms as if he 
were one bom to them. 

In numerous places, has he gratefully acknowledged 
Adsnowledgment of the debt he Owed to his two masters, 
debt to bis gflrfis. Dhiro and NirSnt. 

His intimate knowledge of the world and its ways is 

Hie advice to Hindus but the 

and Mahomedans'not. one great service he tried to render to 

to quarrelj . , , , . 

the people was his persistent preach- 
ing to Hindus and Mahomedans not to quarrel with one 
anpther, as in effect the God of the one was the God 
of the other. “That ESma and Rebmdn were one, O 
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brothets, that Ejishi^ and Kaijm wete one and the same, 
that between Vishnu and Allah there was ’no difiereace; 
that Allah and Alakh (the Invisible) werb one.”* He was 
.sa|d to be very independent in expressing his thoughts, and 
equally independent in conduct, and surely, it does require 
some freedom from prejudice to speak of Allah and Alakh 
in one breath. 

Premdnand Swdmi (A. D. 1779-1845) lived at Gadhadd 
, , ^ . in Kathiawad, one of the three principal 

Premanand Smmi, , , * r , 

seats venerated by the followers of Saha- 
jdnand Swdmi. He was well versed in music, he sang and 
played well. He sings of Krishna I,ild as if he were a Gopi, 
“a sylvan maid”, and Krishna her lover. He is hence 
called Premanand Sakhi.f His verses called “The bereave- 
ment (or Death) of Sahajdnand Swdmi,”^the founder of the 
Swdmindrayan sect, with whom he seems to have resided, 
a follower of have drawn tears from the 

^pahajdnand. gyeg of his audience when sung by him. 
He has written a poem-ThdlJ -describing the dinner he 
would provide ior Krishna, which gives a very good idea 
of the dainties and sweets which go to make up the banquet 
of a Gujarati DucuUus. 

* ^ ^ ?iir 

®n3r 3F55^ 55|fh? 

t A female companion. 

X A dish for dining. 
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Bhoji alias Bhojal Bhakta, was a native ol Elatiiiawadi 




His iaitiily came ot^^inally from Gujarat, 
and were Pdtiddrs or Ktu^bi by caste. He 


was bom (about A. D. 1785) in an illiterate family, and 
tin the end of his life (he died in 1850 A. D. ) , he remained 


illiterate in the sense that he never knew how to write. 


He recited his poems, and they were taken down either by 
his pupils or were stored in his memory, to be communi- 
. ,, cated whenever required to his pupils 

3 . retoarkable per-^ x x 

son^ity though and admirers. Many of them have thus 

illiterate. passed from mouth to mouth, and are 
perpetuated by those itinerant singers who are met with 
every day in the streets of Gujarat and Kathiawad towns and 
villages, and who pour them forth to the accompaniment of 
a stringed guitar, which is called a Tamboord(^5fl). 

Bhojd lived on milk only for the first twelve years of 
his life, and thereafter came in contact 
Bhojft’s fdthandits an ascetic who came to his village 

from the mountain forests of Gimar. 


He made a great impression on his youthful mind, and at 
his persuasion he began to partake of grain and other food. 
The ascetic taught him what devotion (Bhakti) meant, and 
Bhojal turned out such an apt pupil that in a short time his 
own village people and some outsiders began to adore him 
as a saint. Some time after he moved to a larger place, 
called Fatehpur, near Amreli. He began to practise Tapa 
there, and passed whole days in counting the beads of his 
rosary and repeating ^ ^ or t’3', which is known ag 
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This he did for twelve years, aod at the end 
of the period was supposed to have acquired the pow^ to 
work miracles. A Gdikw&ri officer of the time Vithobd- 
Divdnji, who had conquered a large part of E^thiawad 
theh, and had his headquarters at the neighbouring town 
of Amreli wanted to find out the truth of this fact, and so, 
he called him, and shut him up in a room, where he was 
supplied with food thrice in the day, but was kept under 
strict surveillance and not allowed to leave his place of 
confinement. Bhojd, undaunted by such strictness, quietly 
assmned his accustomed posture of sitting and began to 
teU the beads of the rosary. This continued for a fort- 
night, and by divine grace, it is said, all desire in him to 
answer any call of nature had vanished although he partook 
of hedrty meals. The Divdnji was convinced that BhojS was 
no hollow saint, and he asked for instruction at his hands. 
Bhojd said, he was an ignorant villager (kupbi), and 
dared not preach to officers, perhaps, his rough language 
might hurt their feelings. The Divdnji said that he would 
forgive anything in such a Sddhu, and then it was that 
Bhojd composed those 150 Chdbkhds (whips) which have 
made him famous. Some of them were addressed direct 
to the Divdnji but he took them in good part. 

His last days were passed at Virpur, where there is 
„ a temple dedicated to him and where 

His followers, ^ 

his foot prints are adored. His family 
members are stiU alive, and there is still a large following 
of his in i^athiawad, although he has not .fotmded any 
separate sect or cult like Kabir or Sahaidnand. 
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Just as Sdmal is considered unique for bis* Chhapp^r 
DaySrim for his Garbis, Pritam for his 

HisChftbkhfts a padas, Narsinh Mehta for his Ptabhdti- 
masterpiece, ’ 

ydns and Dhira for his Kafis, so Bhojd 
is considered a master of Chdbkhds-poems in the nature 
of moral whips. 

Excepting for his Salaiydkhydn, he has written no 
r. . • < continuous work. This little story is 

to the effect that the parents of one 
Salaiyd, were in the habit of never taking their meals 
before they had satisfied the wants of at least one Sftdhu. 
Once it rained incessantly for a week and they could get 
no S4dhu. At last one was found who was afflicted with 
leprosy and running sores, still they brought him home 
with great pleasure and after washing his feet, placed be- 
fore him rich food. He said he was a cannibal and always 
ate one human being. Nothing daunted by the difflculty, 
both husband and wife prepared themselves to kill their only 
child and cook his flesh to gratify the Sddhu. The boy 
cheerfully submitted to the ordeal, and was killed and 
cooked by his own mother. At last when everything was 
ready, the Sddhu objected that he would not dine at the 
inauspicious house of a childless couple. His hostess was 
equal to this difficulty too. She said she was five months 
pregnant and to convince her exacting guest of the fact, 
took up a knife to cut open her body to show him the un- 
born foetus. Here she was stopped, and th6 Sfidhu 
revealed himself as Hati, who had been immensely pleased 
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with their devotion which he rewarded by reviving 'ih«r 
killed child. 

He has written some Horis also, the most popular 
. amongst them being “a request to Kiri- 

mLIS ^xOTlS* « • < 

shija” by a Gopi to assist her in her 

difficulty.* 

He was pitiless in denouncing those hypocrites who 
cheat the world in the garb of Sddhus. 
Some of his Chdbkhds (whips) are laid 
on with rigor. He says, “The.Bfivd 
applijdng ashes to his body, starts to cheat the simple world. 
He gives threads and papers into which he says he has 
worked magical properties, and he distributes pills saying 
that they are unfailing in their effect. You will find that 
many o'f them are really Kmsibis and low castes (Kolis) ; and 
to them come day after day, shoals of women with the view 
of worshipping them. They — ^the Sadhus — address them 
as mother, but really their hearts are burning with carnal 
passion. They gather together male and female followers 
and enjoy with them a meal of bread, milk and sugar.t 


® The first lines being, 

srro arfSpfTCfl' 

I dt 3PW ^ 5rm. 


3^ 'SirasTT ^ ^ 

fSlW ^ ^<1%, 8TI% ffftUT 


*ni *ni ^ »n*r q^, ^ qspRpft ilaSl X— 5!^. 
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Bhdjd Bhakt says tliat these S&dhtts have di»wiled their 
followers into the sea of the world (sins) 

In yet another “whip” he singjs, “I/)ok at these so 
called who have assumed their garb to cheat the 

world. They daily frequent that place for a bath where 
women congregate to draw water. The Bdvd sits down to 
sing his songs before widows and females, when he finds 
that there are no males in the house. He takes an op- 
portunity of fondling the children of others just in order to 
introduce himself to them and draw towards himself their 
regard. When the wife of a good man is in sulks, the 
Bdvd makes it his business to gp to her and appease her. 
He behaves as if he were a saint and he imposes on the 
wise, but really he is as we have shown him. Although 
he is ash-besmeared, he lusts for women and wishes to 
live on deception. He burns incense and pretends to 
meditate but this he does to impose upon simple people. 
Bhojd Bhaktd says that by worshipping him you are really 
going to the kingdon of the Dead.”* 

^ Silk ^ 

^ ^ qraf ^ 

* arrRHT ^ 

hjRTsit ^ f5rc«i ^ *311% srsrar 
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Tlie following “whip” is also widely ksjown. “O tay 
sotxl, adoie the creator. This world is but a dream: wealth,, 
riches, goods, treasures, sons and family (will be left behind) . 
You w^ have to depart alone and be subjected to a beating 
by tiie god of Death. Imposing houses and beautiful bal- 
conies, endless terraces and the palaces of billionaires and 
millionaires, all these they have left behind. You will be 
carefully tied up in a bamboo frame work (bier) on which 
flowers are thrown, and at the four corners of which four 
cocoanuts are hanging, and the mourners will follow you 
with loud cries. You could not sleep but on the softest of 
beds, you would pursue a hundred professions, but they 
will bum you all the same, carefully stoking the fire just 
as a blacksmith smelts iron. On the cremation ground 
they would pile up fire wood in a square heap on which they 
would deposit your body, covering it with still more wood. 
The mourners would set fire to the heap and surely enough 
the fire throw out burning coals. After the burning is over, 
both the male and female mourners would take a bath and 
go back to their own houses, and Bhoj^ Bhagat says that 
after weeping for ten days, completely forget you.”* 

♦ stHtan ^ an nt # ifeR, 

^ ^l5S5r ^ nrai ^psftnr, ^ a^ qf^. 
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Bhojd Bhagat’s language is the very ret^erse of classical. 

His style having never moved in cultured 

society, nor studied well, it is neither 
refined nor smooth. It is rough and full of provincialisms ; it 
comes from the heart, and without undergoing any process 
of tempering, strikes the imagination of the reader or 
hearer, with the force of the blow of a steam hammer. It is 
rough like that of a countryman’s but none the less sincere. 

ManoharSwdmi (A. D. 1788-1845) was aNdgarBrdh- 
min of Jundgadh, whence he migrated to 
6ogo near Bhdvnagar in* A. D. 1828, in 
search of employment. Gogo was in the early part of the 
nineteenth century a stronghold of Ndgar Brahmins, who 
later on crossed over to Bhdvnagar and beaded by the late 
Gaurishanker Udaishanker Oza, C. S. I. , did so much for the 
-development of the state. Manohar was a clever calli* 
graphist, and an expert in the imitation of handwriting. 


Manoliar Sw&mi 


^ 51^ 'irc, 

^ ^ %5rTWiwiT ^ 'q^^.—JFTiftaTr. 

^ 'id 5?!% >1% — ^Str»f|BTT. 

d'ST cRSg ^ sat f3^ 

^ q? «3josi%. ^ ^ ^ 

wnra ^ ^ d <bi8Ht hr, 

arftt HHi wjf, ^rig?r ?r sihr sp^. 

RTTH HRft ahESZTT, *R % «ia5t SIR, 

^ ift ftSR^. — ^JlRftaTT. 
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an ascetic poet. charged with forgery but 

acquitted in default of convincing testi- 
mony. He was a scholar in Sanskrit and Persian, and he 
studied the Upanishads through their Persian translations, 
made in the reign of Akbar. For generations before, 
Junagadh had become the battlefield of the two rival creeds, 
Vaish^avite and ^aivite and as a result he had lost faith in 
and liking for both, and ultimatelyin A. D. 1838 took refuge 
in Sannyds (renunciation of the world) . He lived as an 

.... . ascetic too at Bhivnagar in the Nilkanth 

Hu dislilce of mere . * 

show. Mdhddev temple, assuming the name of 

Sachchiddnand, and as such was the gfirfi of Gautishanker. 
He has written commentaries on the Bhagavad Gitd, the 
Kdma Gitd and a grammar of Gujarati. He has also com- 
posed poems in Gujarati and Sanskrit against the tenets of 
Vallabhdchdrya. Like all true reformers, he hated those 
worshippers who went to temples for show, he also disliked 
idol worshippers, he saw no good in pilgrimages; he 
favoured only that salvation which comes from the finding 
out of the Swamp (one’s own form or self.) His verses 
are at times simple and at times hard and philosophical, 
but always free from provincialisms, and are plainly the 
product of a cultured, observant and practical mind. 
He asks how does one expect salvation without a good 
teacher, and, how can you get him, in a world “where 
some are full of lust, some of anger, some of avarice, where 
the really generous appear to be humWe, where some are 
on pleasure bent, while others prefer retirement (from the 
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world) , where some are happy and some 
** unhappy , where some are learned scholars 
(Paijidits), and some are astrol^iers, 
where those ■«rho are deceivers wield power, where seme are 
wealthy, and some poor, some singf, some dance, where 
some start false creeds and where some are WDi^pped as 
gods, where none can resolve the doubts of their pupils, 
but acquire wealth by knavery. They call this mere form 
of the body, real Brahma, and do not understand what 
the soul is. It is the .case of a blind person following another 
blind person and both, falling into a well. He who sits at the 
feet of a real gfird, having strong faith in him, his false 
arguments, his errors and his difficulties (of intellect) ate 
sure to be removed. He would then know what is Sach- 
chiddnand.* He would then disappear within himself. 
Manohar says, ‘the fear of death and birth would (then) 
be gone and his doubts would also vanish.” ’t 

* The existent, wise and happy state, 

t ^ ^ w 

# ^ # panul ^ 

# 'snwn «ira, 

^ w “^551%, Jig ^ «l?nq. 

*191 s^i^i, qq 
sN qlsB qn*i. , 
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Oirdhar, ksown as the writer of the Only poptditr 
veifsified Rdmdya^ In Gujarati, was the son of avlbgO 
offieer (Talfiti) of a small village called Mdsar in the Baroda 
distriet». He was a Dasd t4d Bania by caste. He was 
bom in A. H. • 1787 and died in 1852, 
Girdhar. under tragic circumstances. His sister 
was married at Baroda, and she called him there and got 
him emplojrment. While in Baroda he added to his rudi* 
mentary education in vernacular some knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Hindi from a Jain Gorji, Vallabhvijaya. 

Later, he came in contact with a Vai- 
siujav Maharaj Purushottamji, under 
whose influence, he took to ^akti- 
mdrga and began to write verses on Krishna Bhakti. He 
started on a pilgrimage with another Maharaj Rangilal by 
name. On their return, he wanted to visit the renowned 
seat of the Vallabhdchdrya Maharaj at ShrinSthji near 
Udeypore, but Rangilal* did not permit him to do so. He 
took the prohibition so much to heart that he retired to his 
tent, and shortly after, gave up the ghost. 

His works comprise the Tulsi Vivih (A. D. 1815) a 
poem on the marriage of Krishna with 
His other ■works. ^ Symbolical function held every 

year on rite night of the eleventh of Kartik Sud, 2, The 
%5rf 

*tT^, ^ tow. 

^ He belonged to the R&dh& Vallabhic sect which cares more for 
B&dhft than for Kriahtia. Not so the Vallibhii. 


His other works. 
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Raj Saya Yajna (A. D. 1831) a poem describing the 
imperial sacrificial ceremony performed by the Pdndayast 
and composed in a month, 3. The Gokol Lildand 4. Twelve 
months of the Bereavement of RddhS, 5.. The Rdmdyan 
6. The Aiwa Medha, 7. The MathurSlild alias Krishna 
Lila and several miscellaneous verses. His bompositions 
are not of a distinguished order. 

Ranchhod Bhakta, who was alive in A. D. 1804, was 
a Bania of Toma, near Kapadvanj in tire Kaira district.’ 

■p.t'r.hw Bhakta Ramfiyan, Rfidha Vivfih, description 

of Rddha becoming sulky with Krishna’ 
and Ranchhodji no Garbo, narrating how Krishna for the 
sake of his humble devotee Boddnfi quitted Dwdrkd for 
Dakore, furnish a specimen of his style which is such as 
can appeal to and be understood by even the masses. In 
his miscellaneous verses is found a short poem, which is 
comic, describing the virtues of the God of Sustenance^ 

Ranchhodji Divdn (A. D. 1768 to 1841) has left his 
, name engraved on the pages of the his- 

Hjanchliodji Divan. - - . - - - 

tory of Kathiawad. In the earher part 
of his life, he wielded the sword rather than the pen, and 
although a Ndgar Brlhmin by caste, he had mastered 
the profession of arms so well, that the states of Juna- 
gadh, Jdmnagar and Cutch had at one time or another 
had to experience his singular martial prowess. It was in 
A. D. 1805 when Colonel Walker “settled” the somewhat 
anarchical state of the province by fixing the amount of 
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“Pesh Kash” (subsidy) that Ranchhodji found the woric 
for his sword gone, .and took to the pen. Many allusions 
have been made to him by English writers like Sir John 
Malcolm and Mrs. Postans. In Blackwood’s Edinbrn^ 
Magazine mention is made of his superb qualities. Mrs. 
Postans, who saw him reposing under a vine-clad bower 
surrounded by a number of amanuenses, sitting on Per- 
sian carpets, says that “his large black eyes lustrous as 
burning lamps, W'pre illumined by the fire of intellect within, 
and he was an acknowledged patron 
^^SS^**^^*** science and Uterary 

gemus.” He assisted Government in 
putting down the practices of Sati and female infanticide. 
In Persian he has written the Tdrikh-e-Sorath, a 
history of Sorath and also the Rukdt-e-Gfindgfin (various 
letters).. He has translated into Vraj, a great work 
called the ^ivarahasya, besides a number of other works, 
while in Gujarati, he has also written 
about a dozen works, chief among them 
being the §iva Gitfi and Chandipdth nd Garbfi, the latter 
being a rhapsody, narrating the rather gruesome adventures 
of the goddess Sakti. Like some other natives of Juna- 
gadh, he had contracted a dislike for 
the Vallabh form of Vais^iavism, and 
he went so fat as not to name any mem- 
ber of his family with a name, which would have e^n a 
renmte tinge of tl^^cult. 

Harirfim a native of Stirat aad tm. 

13 


His works, 


and dislike of 
Vai^nayism* 
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Haribliat. 


Harirftm Audich Brahmin by caste, has in a 
simple style described the marriages- 
Swayamvaras-of several queens like SM and Rukmi^i, be- 
sides writing verses on the bereavement of the Gopis. , 

Haribhat (A. D. 1829) lived at Baroda. He is said 

„ „ ^ ^ to have been the founder of a small sect 

Haribhat. 

of the name of Data Hari. An epitome 
of the life of Krishiaa, and a lullabylike song, describing 
the sulky frolics the child Krishjja indulged in with his 
mother Ja^oda, are his well-known works.* 

Vitavijay, a Jain Yati (ascetic) of Ahmedabad, who 
was alive in A. D. 1849, is famous in 
Gujarati literature for some verses of 
his — thirty-six couplets in all — full of moral and practical 
advice, such as these. 

Go (deal) not with depraved women, do not form 


Viravijay, 


♦ These are its opening lines; 

c51«t|5^T 5515 

OT w ^ 3Tra sTTf. 

qrass ^ 51251^ smft spri. 

sirar 

Mother Jasoda was calling her darling for his dinner. My darling^ 
come aibng, I fall at your feet. But the dear little rogue would go into 
sulks more and more, and not respond to her. The more she wculd run 
after him, the faster he would run away. 
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friendship with or conceive love for the base. It results in 
disgrace, loss of honre, wealth and life. 

« SK SX mt 3|t f 

J 

^)o not ridicule your teacher, or a Sddhu, or your king 

... , , ^ , or a learned man. Move away from a 

and his moral oonpletsj '' 

Spot where you see elephants, tigers, 

serpents and men fighting While eating yonr 

meals praise the food, do not run it down, do not dine in 

the sun, do not stay overnight with a sick man, do not 

drink water on an empty stomach.”* 

Quite a long list of miscellaneous poets, with nothing 

in them deserving of special mention, 
Miscellaneous poets. . , , , 

might be furnished here. They move 

in the same groove, some of them show a little originality 

here or a flash of wit or genius there, but their performance 

does not rise above the commonplace. 

Purushottam, a Rajput of IkharvS near Jambusar and 

•a disciple of Nirdnt Bhakta; Mitho, a Dhddhi of Limbdi in 

^ , jX * sX 

fwl aiw 53^ SR aaat, ^ 

jX jX sX jX 3X ' 

m wWt, ^ ^ 

»nt[T, 5 n% im iFft ^ 1 
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Kathiawad; Muktmd, a Pra^nord Btabmin Katliiawact; 
Day41, Ratandas,'^ Raghunandan, Hargovan (who died In 
A. D. 1841) t a Bhat Mev^dd Brahmin and a special devotee 
of A tabd Raghundthdas,^ Kris liijATAm ,* Sewd 

1. The Kfe o£ Salaiyi written by BatandSs which begins with, 

%5 %% sn^ vife jrt 

is well known. 

His verses on the seat of the M4t4 at Surat, will flatter any 
native of that place, in so far as be would be pleased to learn that out* 
eiders attach so much importance and sanctity to some of its most 
ordinary temples. 

a. Out of his many poems, long and short, the two following 
garbis even now delight the ladies of Gujarat. 

(l) 

355 i?pch; ;if|, #3 — alN^e 

ant 

51 atTRH, ^iRinr ^ ait; 

'iFftst ^rc g ? 

^wrur T>g m — ^tsRafto 

(S) git arsrrwn ^ 

an^f grafltj 

git gnaft ¥!it aw ajttt ^ 

4. The descriptioB of Kalikai— the present er iron age of this poet 
is botii graphic and sarcastic. He ndicales almost all the present social 
customs of the Hindus; he does not like that they should squat on dirty 
roaiis for pnhie diatters^ that for lui iidi^iial invitotioa, four members 
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Sahebi Dtmgar Bdioti Nireo Ri&maiyo, Btitio WkektMLf 
Shftntidasi^ Bhavfin Bhakta,^ a S&dhu beloaghig to the 
KfttilatA (those who have their ears split) Order of 
^^uSi of Cambay, RItvo Bhakta,^ Nimihiand, PothOt 
Durgddas, Nfithdswami of Ddkore, Ddnvijay, a Jain,® 

•f a family should go to a dinner, that Hindus should greet one another 
by means of a salam instead of a Namaskdra, that they should sell their 
daughters, that those who call themselves Vaisnava should worship 
women, that girls aged ten and twelve should be with child, that women 
should bathe undressed, that five women should use only one water pot 
while answering a call of nature, that women should sing improper songs 
at times of marriage, that they should beat their breasts uncovered in 
public and numerous other old corrupt customs and usages which are of 
daily obesnranoe in these days, are condemned by him outright. 

5. His gatbis desoribing the amours of Krishna and the Gopis are 
popular with the female sex. One of them in which a Oopi invites 
Krishna to pass a night with her is often sung by them. 

6. has written about Krishna and Bdma. There is a fine 
dialogue between Bdvan and his wife Mandodari in which she persuadift 
Bdvan to forego his animosity towards Bfima. It begins 

sit ^ 

7. The famous lines — the only ones known of this obscure poet in 
which he supplicates the goddess Amb4 to save bis sinking ship is a fine 
allegory* It describes realistically tho last moments of a ship and its 
battered condition* The ship is saved. The lines begin 

■srft nt pd m 

fi. Bn has written a strange poem on eighteen cross rMadonships* 
A prostitute had twins, a girl and a boy. She did not like the bethWr 
w£ keeping them, so put them in a fieating box, and cast them adiift on 
a river* Two men picked them up; one of them adopted the bey and the 
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^vidas, Mddhavdas, Jiva^, Ragharam,^ Kuber, Lakh- 
midasi Revashanker,^^ Devidas of Vasdvad, R&mkrish^, 
RSje, Bhukha^ Bhakta, Thobba^das, Abhivijay, Ktunud- 
.chandra, Govindas,^^ Jalvijay, Vajio,^-* Ktish^ada^i^* 

other the girl. When the twins grew up, they married. Eventually 
they came to know that they were brother and sister and repeiitihg of 
the union, the husband left his wife, and went back to the place where 
his mother was following her infamous profession. Not knowing sho 
was his mother, he lived with her, and a son was bom to him by his 
own mother. When his sister- wife came to know where he had gone, 
she saw her mother who was also her mother-in-law, and told her of the 
incestuous union she had formed. The daughter then enumerated the 
strange result of the connexion, she was her mother, mother-in-law, 
brother’s wife, co-wife and so on. Ultimately, all three took a vow to 
leave the world by way of penance for their wickedness. 

9. He has a poem called ^’Narsinh Mehta ni Hundi” just like 
Frem^nand’s. 

10* His (chandrdvalds), a particular sort of metrical com- 

position, are well known. 

11. The quarrel between Krishna and his wife Satyabhftmk about 
the P&rij&t flower, fomented by Ndrad, is depicted by tWs plot, begin- 
ning with 

V \ 3n«iT, 

Its popularity amongst women is unmatched. It gives a most vivid 
description of what a woman’s tongue can do when she sulks with her 
husband. Before her onslaught poor Krishna finds himself nowhere. 
She lost her temper with him, as Nfirad had told her that KrishigLa had 
presented his co-wife Rukmi^, with the heavenly flower in preference 
to her. 

12« He is one of the few poets who have written on the life of 
Mma and Sit^. His ^^Message of Sit& to B&ma” is very touching. 
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Jivaijdas, VSghji,!® and Ri,jardm,^* almost exhaust 
the list. 

The sect founded by Sahaj&nand Sw&mi (who came 
originally from Ayodhyfi) in Gnjarat and Kathiawad, al*- 
though not very old, has been successful in winning a very 
large number of adherents in both the 
provinces. Its three principal seats, at 
VadatSl and Ahmedabad in Gujarat, and 
at Gadhadd in Kathiawad, wield enor- 
mous power over its adherents, and the special organization 
of Sddhus created by the Swdmi, works with almost 
military precision and discipline in the carrying out of the 
objects of the Order, both spiritual and temporal. The 
seats are very rich, they own considerable immoveable pro- 
perties and are believed to have large hoards of cash. Its 
working is most economical, and as it has been fortunate 
in attracting within its fold a large number of the artisan 
class, %ho have been taught that service rendered to the 
Order gratis is a step towards winning righteousness, it 
has to pay very little for its requirements. Sahaj&nand in- 
culcated no doubt the Bhakti of Krishna or Hari, but his 
methods were severely puritanical. The creed is a sort of 
protest against the epicurean and luxurious practices that 
have slipped into the Vallabhdchdrya mode of worship. 

13> Hie poem ie called Kavi Dalpatram calls it 

14. His poem is called the Jndn Kakko. 

15. His poem is called the Vigh Vdiii. 

16* Author of the B&ma Kath&. 
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To render those who accepted asceticism or SSdhuship or 
even service in its temples immune against the tempations 
of the world and women, he enjoined as a first step ab- 
stension from contact with or company of wom^. .No 
Sddhu or temple servant (P^d) is allowed to move out of 
the temple precincts alone. They have to do it always in 
pairs, even when going for a call of nature so that one 
might act as a check on the other. His second injunction 
was that all varieties of cooked food that might .be offered 
to them must first be mixed up,-bread, rice, pulse, vege- 
tables and sweets-all must be made up into a hotchpotch, 
and then eaten, so that the sense of taste might be killed. 
The very simplicity of the cult s^ms to have acted as a 
magnet to the poorer classes, for whom it has indeed pro- 
vided very good spiritual fare. In ELathiawad, it is no 
uncommon sight to see even Mahomedans (Khojds) having 
accepted the Kauthi (necklace made of the beads of Tulsi 
wood) of Sahajdnand. The creed of Sahajfiaand has 
brought great light and purity into their lives both by 
example and precept, and the credit of it is enhanced when 
we remember that some of the most turbulent and lawless 
tribes of Kathiawad have been tamed and humanised by 
the preachings of Sahajfinand. The SMhus of this Order 
were learned men and scholars, although some of them 
came from a very humble origin in life. 
BioeU of this Order, poets of this Order naturally divide 

themselves into a separate group of which one-Puemftnand 
Sw^mi-has already been menrioned. The others are, 
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Bta h m ftn a n d, Muktlsauc^ Nilktdd&and, Manju K el ftiMt m d 
«nd l^vinand.* 


Bridimft n a B d,t who was of humble origin, a ]^fit 1^ 
. caste, was born in a small villt^ ae^ 

Btahm4|iand. Dangarpur, and was known as I^dn 

Bdcot. He passed his childhood at Bhnjnagar. Being a 
Birot, he had naturally the gift of being able to write 
poetry. While travelling in Elathiawad, he happened to 
go to Gadhadd, where he feU in with Sahajdnand, and be- 
came his disciple at once. He was master of at least 
three languages, in which he wrote under different assumed 
names. In Chdrani (a bardic dialect peculiar to Bhflts 
and Birots) he wrote as I4du, in Hindi as Shrirang and 
in Qn)asati as Btahminand. He charmed the Nawmh of 
Junagadh by his verses into allowing him to found a 
Swdmindrdya^ temple in that Mahomedan city. Maha- 


• Mr. I. I. Masruw^l^l, B. A,, who has written two articles in the 
Gujarati (dated 21st and 28th July 1912), divides all the contemporaries 
of Sahajdnand into four groups as under: 

1. Muktanand, Brahm^nand, PremStnand, NiskulSnand, Manju 
Kes&nand, DevAnand and Adhartnand. * 

2. AchintyAnand {Krishi^naiid}, Day^and, Jndninand, BhumA- 
nand, YagnAnand, SukhAnand, AyodhyAprasAd, 

3. NityAnand, VasdevAnand, §antAnand and AchintyAnand. 

4. GopAlAnand, MuktAuand and NityAnand* 

Groups {3) and *(4) have written Sanskrit works only. Group (2) 
he dismisses with the remark that they had written only miscellaneous 
verses and Bhajans. 

f A collected edition of his verses is fuMielied by the late Motilal 
Tribhuvandas Fezdar, celled the . 
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xaja Sfiyajirao G&ikwSr of Baroda also honoured him. He 
died at Muli in Kathiawad in a. d. 1849, while acting as the 
head of the local temple (Mahant) . About eight thousand 
miscellaneous Fadas besides other works, is said to haye been 
his literary outturn. His forte was preaching («^). 
and for driving his preaching home he has used a number 
of illustrations and instances which show his marvellous 
grasp and knowledge of social problems 

fovic WflS prC8l" « ^ ^ sic tx* 

and manners and customs. His power 

ching or ^ ^ 

over words, his collocation of words, is 
so admirable that the very reading of his verses produces 
in the reader an indefinable emotionf of pleasure and 
peacefulness. The Pada given in the footnote, besides 
being on the lips of the people, embodies the principles 
which he wants to impress on his hearers.! 

® See especially his Shring4r (erotic) lyrics, 
t To realise this read his 

! an qcfn annt yR n 

ai^r in^ 

'nlyn yng ^ snft ’spft 

api ^ 

gar nfl 

?TT4T ^ t«R5T«t, 5^ tSTn'SIt; 

anar «CT3*lt f g appn to#! an^; 

^¥ipt^ %?r arinjft, apr sn^l#. 
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Muktfinand (bom A. D. 1761, died A. D. 1824), was 

originally the chief disciple of Rdnaft- 
Halct&iianl. , c t. •* j j. 

nand. When Sahajdnand came to 

Mdngrol in Kathiawad, during the course of his travels, 

he found him holding an important position under Rdmd* 

nand. Sahajdnand also lived under the same head for 

about eight or nine months and was ultimately appointed 

Gdrd in place of Rdmdnaud. Muktdnand then became his 

disciple and till the day of his death which took place at 

Gadhadd about two months after that 

His fo^ -waajmow- Sahajdnand, the latter entertained 
ledge or w. 

the very warmest feelings of affection 
and admiration for him. Just as Brahmdnand stood up for 
(preaching) so Muktdnand did for IfW (knowledge) . 

Before he became a Sddhu he was known as Mukun- 


This body is like the colour of Sappan wood, it will disappear in no 
time. Before your very eyes innumerable persons have gone away 
leaving their riches and wealth behind. You who rub sweet smelling oils 
on your body (use cosmetics), put on aigrettes, make a display of your 
youth and wealth, and strut about with expanded chests (like athletes) 
resemble a drunken rat, waving his head to and fro with intoxication. 
You stretch your limbs in pride and give vent to any unmeaning words 
from your mouth, thinking that there is no one on the earth to be 
compared with you, in seeking pleasures and in gratifying senses, net 
knowing that outside is a oat crouching in readiness, to make a meal of 
you in no time. While you are thinking of and thou,” in a day or 
two the myrmidons of Death will carry you away. Therefore does 
Brahmftnand tell you, 0 ignorant one, take heed in time or else you 
yrould be disgraced in the end. 
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das, under which name he has written 
How he renounced the „ a _ 

world. verses called Mukund Bfivani. 

From the early age of thirteen he had 

conceived a fascination for Vairdgya, and when h^ saw 

that his parents would not permit him to renotmce the 

world he pretended to be mad and ran away from Dhrd- 

gandhri, his native place. After living in company of 

various Sddhus at VdnMner and Sardhdr, he ultimately 

came under the influence of Rflmflnand at Mdngrol, who 

was so satisfied with him that he gave him a very high 

post under him. 

Amongst his works which in addition to about 

. , nine thousand Padas number many, his 
His Satl Gita. ^ \ 

Uddhav Gitfl has taken a front place. 

Sati Gitd (a. d. 1824) is equally entitled to that honor. 
In it the poet has described the different kinds of women, 
married and widowed, and minutely laid down their duties 
and responsibilities. Married women are divided into 
corrupt (swsi) and chaste (h^) and all those who are 
tmmarried he calls widowed (i^w). That class includes 
those who do not bum with their husbands, on account of 
Jnfln, Vairflgya or Bhakti, or on account of their confi- 
dence in themselves that they would be able to observe all 
the duties of a widow, or because they have a son. It also 
includes a woman, who being of an ascetic nature, has no 
inclination fi>r enjoyments of the world and hence considers 
Hari only as her lord. A woman who considers taag as 
below her and therefore remains unmarried, one to whom. 
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Tapas isdeaT and who is emancipated ftom desire, one 
who ftom her childhood worships Hari is a widow too.* 
All these women are like Sannydsis — ascetics or hermits.' 
The whole poem — and it is pretty long — ^in very minnte 
details describes the various offices which married and 
'widowed women have to fulfil, their practices and their 
observances are given at great length and it is, on the 
whole, an entertaining, informing and instructi-ve work, 
its great beauty being its simplicity of language. 

NiskuMnand (aHve in a. d. 1821) was a nati've of 
Cutch, and belonged to the- Visvakamsi 
NiSknldnand. (architect) caste of Brahmins, and was 

known in his pre-Sddhu days as lAlji. He too was a 
companion of Sahajdnand. He has written about twenty- 
two poems and three thousand Padas. The most salient 
feature of his poetry is his insistence of Vairdgya (retire- 
ment from the world) , and as a specimen of his verses on 
that subject, some lines are quoted in the footnote from a 
very popular Pada.f 

* It will be noted with what boldness of thought, the poet contem- 
platee for a Hindu woman, lifelong spinsterhood and dedication to dod 
like the nuns of Christian Europe. 

t ^ 55i?r M Wr#, 

^ Htar gjsr ^ 

♦ 3|c # >K He 

^ RT*T 

HWT 3fP3W apfiftoi 
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A very large portion of Manju Kesantnd’s writings 
is still unpublished, Mng in manuscript 

Manjn KeSfinand , J / . , , 

form at Vadatfil. Judging from the very 
few Padas published, he seems to have entertained a^eat 
dislike for false GdrOs. He says “you are fools and igno- 
rant men, because you lose a game already won,” i, e., 
having secured the boon of being born a human being, in 
itself a great thing, instead of improving the occasion, 
you hear the sermons of false Sddhus, who see no sin in 
corruption and adultery, and are misled and miss the 
benefit of the position.* 

If any poet out of this group is best known to and 
most popular with those who do not follow 

Bevanatid 

the tenets of SahajSnand, it is DevSnand. 
His Padas have been carried from village to village and 


Bev&natid 


All honour to the mother of Gopichand who preached to him the 
beauty of Vairdgya. She instructed him in such a way that he felt the 
world to be like a burning fire. All honor to the mother of Bhruva who 
spoke harsh words to him so that leaving his kingdom and his happiness 

he betook himself to a forest Admirable is the retirement 

of Bharthari, who left his sixteen hundred queens, who left his palace 
and his balconies, and took up his residence outside (in the streets). 

* cHT quft, 51^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ TTtr ?iTd 513 if, 

g g ^ ^ sr: qpft* 

TT3 ^ q?:5n^ ^ 

^ SR ?R 
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city to city, by those itinerant beggars who claim to ask 
for something in charity in return for their having sung to 
you some holy words or chanted a pious verse. 

His garbis, like those of Daydrdm, are set to music and 
sung by the women of Surat and Baroda 

an gar s. moonlight nights of the 

first half of Aswin every year. Every native of Gujarat 
must have at one time or other heard one or other of the 
following verses from the lips of some travelling mendicant 
or strolling minstrel, and been struck by their truth and 
sincerity as well as by their ’’spiciness”.* 

* (a) ’R*?; sg ^ jR't ^ ^ 

3p=craT% 5if| >. 

^ snss, sri^o 

gre lt?lf rITR !I«ft cRRR, 

^ ?HJTr ^ ^ strat ^ snt sir; SRHClio 

Love God only, you have to leave your riches here and die; at the 
hour of death, there will be no relative fto help you). No one, however 
dear, will heJp you. Destiny has brought 'to you your relatives, but it is 
all a false net of Miyh ^delusion)- You accumulated wealth, saying “it is 
mine, it is mine,” but really not even a pie of it belongs to you. Worldly 
happiness is a dream, it vanishes in no time 

(b) ^iftarwr ^ sfFPwt 5:^ 

One who considers himself wise, suffers in this world by his wisdom. 

Cc) 3?5Tsft cTRT 3RRgf ^ 

^ ^ ^ 5r 3n%, ?nit 

^ ^?n«5^iaw — sunlit® 
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Mtilji Bhat was alive in Samvat year 1881, A. B. 1825. 

His father’s name was Bhai Bhat, and 
he belonged to Ahmedabad. His 


♦Mulji Bliat. 


is called 

Besides MirdnbSi, the flame of Bhakti has been kept 
„ aUve by other women, who flourished 

towards the latter end of the last centiny. 
It is true that they cannot be named in the same breath 
with the Rajput Queen of Mewad, nor looking to the long 
interval of time that separated them could continuity of 
inspiration be presumed in the case of these lesser hghits. 

Mirdn’s performance was bold, unequal- 
led, original. There was nothing in her 
literary surroundings to nurture or even 
create that emotional poetic sense which manifested itself 


»n«5 gan *R*iraT, 

^!T g^T ^ nt«tf ^irar It — snsisfto 

3T5i^ 3^, 

^ ^ ^ *ni5 awsft* 

0 you fool, look into your heart and ponder over this. At the last 
moment, no one, neither your relatives, family nor wife would be of 
any use to you. You parade before the world your youth and mhes 
and strut about with dedant eyes^ but why are you net afraid of death, 
that terrible and cruel foe who hovers over your head ? Even powerful 
kings had to die leaving their nches and treasures and palaces, and 
because of not having worshipped God) be reborn ae dogs and pigs, 
driven from one door to another. To-day you have got an invaluable oooa- 
sion, and to-day is the time for Hari Bhajan. Devdnanad says, that even 
if one were to spend a fortune, one would not be able to secure human 
birtit. 
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so vividly in her work. Intense religions emotfoEuiHsm 
from inside made her burst out into sweet song. Ndt so 
vrith these latter day poetesses. The vttf atmosphere - 
which they breathed was charged with the spirit of their 
writmgs. Their male confreres were actually — ^unUke aS 
in the days in Tvhich Mirdnbii lived — engaged in the very 
work which they merely shared with them. But aH honor 
is due to them, as when there was darkness all around, so 
far as female education was concerned, they by means 
and efforts, best known to themselves, procured the 
light of learning sufficient to enlighten their minds and 
scatter brightness outside. Divdlibdi, Rddhdbdi, Ktish^dbdi, 
Puribdi and ■ Gavribdi, though judged by an absolute 
standard have turned out verses of a very mediocre, if not 
of quite an inferior quality, still are entitled to an honour- 
able mention for doing that which, all over the worid, very 
few women have done. # 

Divdlibdi was the daughter of a Brahmin living in Da- 
0iv4lib4i bhoi. From her poems it appears that after 
the death of her husband she probably 
returned to her father’s house, and he in the great famine 
of Samvat year 1847 (A. D. 1791) , finding himself unable 
to maintain both of them, left her in the care of an aged 
Sddhu and disappeared. In her verses she calls this Sddhu, 
Dddd Gfirfi Bhagvdn. They lived for sometime at the 
■riHage of Golvd and then at Baroda. She often went to 
.. .. Ayodhyd on pilgrimage with him. The 

Sddhfi was a Rdmabhakta or devotee of 
14 
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Rtoa, and in his society, in Divdlibdi too was generated 
a love ^ for Rdma. Her pure life and intense devotion 
got her many followers, one of whom built for her a temple 
for the worship of Rdma (Rdma Mandir) . In spite of her 
having left the world, individuals suspecting her clu&tity 
were not wanting. One such scandal-monger, however, 
met with such an accidental and instantantous death that 
people thought her reputation completely vindicated. In 

, „ . spite of it however she came to the con- 

Her pilgrimagee. ^ 

elusion, that life in a Rdma Mandir at 
Baroda would greatly interfere with her devotional worship 
of the deity, and she left the city for good for Ayodhyt, 
The S4dhu had taught her the whole of the Rdmdyap, 
and consequently all her poetry is taken up with the depic- 
tion of incidents in the life of the Prince of AyodhyS. 
TTis birth, marriage and coronation have furnished her 
with themes on which she has dilated in about five hundred 
short poems. Her portraiture of the instincts of a woman 
is indeed very faithful. When in his old age, Dalarath, 

^ -...r, , • . father of Rdma, found that his three 

Her faithful picture , ’ 

of TOinen’s charac- queens were in a position to continue 
teristics. pleased that he asked 

them to desire anything from him and he would give it. 
And, though so highly situated, what did they demand ? 
It is common knowledge amongst women that, when they 
are pregnant, they crave for actual rubbish, earth,*ashes 
^nd such deleterious substances. And what was the sur- 
prise cf the king, when yielding to that common failing 
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of thdr sex, one demanded a handful of earth, fho other 

tiles and**the third ashes ?* 

.I^ooking at her poetry from a higher plane, it mtedt be 

_ said that it is pure as she has selected as 

Htet vetaes are ptire 

intiiougitt andtlmpie her hero the pure personality of Rdnta, 
ia kognage. ^ presenting a refreshing contrast to 

other poets who selected the amours of Krishna for their 
theme. Its language is simple, and it inculcates the 
principle that the worship of Rdma alone is the way to 
salvation, and that Rdma is pleased metdy by Bhakti — 
by recitation of his Bhajans — and that those saints who 
adore him are free from caste prejucices, that they do not 
hanker after money perquisites or alms, that Rdma loves 
good conduct, and that in his eyes, rich and poor, married 
persons and widowers are equal. 

She was so immersed in her devotion to Rdma that 
She welcomes widow- she even welcomed her widowhood, as 
it gave her an occasion to concentrate 
her mind only on one thing, unperturbed by other world- 
ly ties or considerations.! Her poetry is an echo of her 
life, simple and pure. 

* These instances can be multiplied. For instance, tbe dialegne 
between S&ma and Stt&, on the eve oE the coronation day, as to what 
color she should choose for her S&ri for that auspicious occasion, when 
she rejects one colour after another, and ultimately selects rose, is such 
as can strike a woman only, 
j- She says: — 

^ 

3ir3t m mi, ^ It; 
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R441>dbfiL was a Dakshni Biahxmn lady of Baroda. She 
^ was the pupil of a Sddhu, Avad&idtndth, 
and was a devotee of Rddhd Knsh^a. 
When in Baroda, she lived in the temple of R&mani|fh, 
but she went away often on pilgrimages to the north and 
to Dwdrki. She was alive in Samvat year 1890 (A. D. 1834) 
and died about twenty three years later. 
Her bea^ and voice jg described as of a fair comptexion 
with a beautiful figure always dressed in 
white. Having a very good command over several musical 
instruments, and possessing a sweet voice, she is said to 
have attracted a large following ofVais^avas, by means of 
singing to the accompaniment of ipusic. Her Qarbis and 
poems are recited by many persons. 

A defect in her poetry is its language, which is neither 
unadulterated Gujarati, Marathi nor 
vemTm^ed*^ Hindi. It is a curious mixture of the 
three, and unless one knows all the three 
languages, it is difficult to follow her. She has narrated 
several features of the life of Krishigia and written short 
biographies of some saints like Vithobd, Karmdbdi, 
Mitfinbdi, Jndneshwar, Tukdrdm and others.* 


^ ^fTSR, iCTJTSft %; 

jfNiaft 

Note the mixed language of the following 
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Being a great traveller, she has giveif ns in a iSelotip'* 
tive way, partictdars of some places visited by her. Her 
poetry is rough but full oi force and directness. She is 
supposed to have died in A. D. 1857. 


Krishpdbdi was a Ndgar Brahmin by caste and 
KrishQftbfti belonged to Vadnagar. Her “ZfUfiabies 
for Kiishpa” ( 'jwwi ) and “The 
Bodice of S!t&’’ ( ) are well known to women 

of Gujarat. The story in respect of the Bodice is common 
knowledge. Marich, a colleague of Rdvan, in the shape 
of a golden deer attracted Sttd’s attention in the forest 
near Panchavati, and yielding to the weakness of her 
sex, she thought of making a bodice of the skin of that 
deer. For that purpose she sent Rdma 

Her yerses .well chase it and when some time after 
known. 

she heard cries of distress she concluded 


known. 


that they must be those of her husband, whom she had sent 
on the chase, much against his \vill, as he did not want to 
leave her alone. While going Rdma had extracted a pro> 
mise from his brother that he would on no account leave 


Sltd unguarded. But thinking her husband in distress, 
she forced Lakdman to go to his succour by means of 


hrt »rp;0>) 

%(i>) %(a) Itp; i^BRm gl!wrT.(o) 

(a) Hindi. (b) Gujarati. (c) Marathi. 
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jtauntd ind thus* unwittingly left the field open td Rfivaiji 
for her abduction. The dialogues between Sitfi and R&ma 
and SM.and Laksman are couched in such homely but 
forcible language that they present a vivid picture of wihat 
an obstinate wife, a yielding husband and a dutifnl brother 
are like. 

Purib^ has celebrated the marriage of Sltd in verse. 
Forib&i p^eui is named Sitd Mangel, and is 

both simple and dignified. 

Gavribdi, bominSamvat year 1815 (A.D. 1759) hailed 
Gavribfti DtiJigarpur, and was a NSgar Brah- 

min by caste. ' She was married at the 
age of five or six, and lost her husband a few days after her 
marriage. She thereupon took God to be her husband, 
and by dint of perseverance learnt to read and write and 
studied the Bhdgavat and other philosophical treatises. 
She was able to attain Jndn (knowledge) and Vairdgya 
(asceticism). She was able to practise Samfidhi (*.«., 
concentrate her mind on the Supreme Being and enter in- 
to a spiritual trance) . Her ascetic mode of life attracted 
towards her the attention of the princes of Dungatpur , Jeypur 
and Benares. She changed her residence from her native 
place to Benares, where she died. This is the only Ve- 

. danti poetess in Gujarat, her counter- 
hoaoiedbyptmces. ^ ■* ' 

part being Akho. Unlike his style, 
hej:s|| such as can be understood even by the uneducated. 
Her illustrations are homely. For instance she compares 
the pervading of the Parabrahma in the Universe to the 
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existence of smell in a flower, or to that of light in the 
son. She has composed about six hundred fifty^two Padas.* 


Out of the three monarchs who share the throne of 


Dayftram, 


Gujarati letters, Daydrdm'has been re- 
served till the last. Just as the van was 


gloriously led by Narsinh, the centre by Premdnand, so 
the rear is fitly brought up by Daydrdm. In reaching its 
full stature, in being able to touch the stars, Gujarati 
literature is equally indebted to all three 

rati literature precious poetry of Dayirdm 

the waning lamp of Gujarati classical 
verse, made a last splendid effort, produced a final flash 
before its light vanished. 


Daydrdm has furnished an apt subject of controversy 


His mode of life. 


by his life, worldly and literary. There 
have been those who have not looked 


with approval on his connexions with the other sex, which 
they think were not Platonic relationships, and there have 
been others who have defended them on the ground of 
domestic expediency. In his literary life, he has been 
compared to Hafiz, the Persian Anacreon, to B3n:on, the 
gifted poet of England with loose morals, and to Surdds, 
the devotional Hindi poet. 


* A very instructive paper was read on ‘‘The poetesses of Gujarat” 
by Mrs. Vidy4 Bamanbhai B. A., before the -Third Gujarati SBliltya 
Parishad at Rajkote in 1909. I have drawn upon the paper in preparing 
this account. 
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Diyix&m,* whose original name was DaySshanker, 
which he is said to have changed to 
Daydrdm, on his ceasing to be a follower 
of §ankar, and passing into the.Val- 
labhdchdrya fold, was born at Chdndod, on the banks of 
the Narmadd in A. D. 1767, and was a Sdthodard Ndgar 
Brahmin. He was left an orphan at the early age of thir- 
teen, his father having predeceased his mother by a year. 
He had then acquired a rudimentary knowledge of ac- 
counts, and reading and writing Gujarati, and was on the 
point of being sent to Baroda to supplement it by a study 
of Sanskrit when his father died. Thenceforth he lived 
with an aunt of his till he was about 19 (or 20) years old. 
He left Chdndod for Dabhoi on her death. 

The tradition is that he was betrothed when he was 


about eight years old, and that the girl 

He was never married. 

died within two years of the betrothal. 

No one was found thereafter willing to entrust his daugh- 
ter to him, his poverty being one of the causes. He too 
was unwilling to be tied down to one woman for life. He 
died an old bachelor. 


♦ A number of attempts have been made to ascertain the particu- 
lars of the life of this poet, the poineer being Kavi Narmad&sbanker. 
Of the others, the sketch given by Ichharain Suryaram Desai who too 
tried to obtain firsthand information, is fuller and more detailed than 
that of Bao Bahadur Hargovandas Dwdrkddlls K^ntdvHl^, published in 
the Iprichin K^vya Mal^. Mr, Tribhowandas Shef s life of DayarS,m is 
merely a compilation based on the three sketches, with here and there, a 
statement thrown in by way of elucidation. 
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As a youth, from the age of fourteen and upwards, 
he seems to have imitated the juvenile escapades attri- 
buted to his favourite ideal, Krish^. The women of 
Chdu^od are known all over Gujarat for possessing a 
number of attractions special to their sex. They are fair, 
well built (they know how to swim) , beautiful, full of grace, 
boldness audhave captivating qualities. Daydrdm’s sole de- 
light was to make mischief with them, and with that view 
he gathered round him a band of likeminded mischievous 

, boys, who made it their business to 
His juvenile escapades . 

throw pebbles at or use other devices 

to tease those women who frequented the gbdts on the 

banks of the Narmadd to fetch water.* The modest 

amongst them, would ignore the pranks played by the 

boys, but at times the latter met with those who were a 

match for them. One day, a woman of the goldsmith 

caste, had the chatty on her head broken by Daydrdm. 

Losing her temper, she caught him by his dhotar and 

demanded from him the price of her pot. DaySrdm was 

not possessed of a single pie, and seeing his own mistake, 

elicited hard to be released. But the woman would not 

budge an inch. Some of his own castemeu thereupon, 

urged him to commit further violence, sa3dng should a 

^ This pleasant occupation of paying uncalled for attention to 
women is not confined to Ch^ndod alone. Almost all gbdts timilarly 
situated, and the neighbourhood of wells, are infested v/ith bands of 
youths, gaily inclined, who take delight in whiling away their leisure 
moments in the manner of Dayfirdm. 
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Nfigar yidd to a goldsmith ? This taunt put some spirit 
into the boy and in the excitement of the moment, he 
slapped his assailant. Some one carried the news to her 
husband, who came running to the spot, hammer inr hand. 
But in the meanwhile, DaySrdm had managed to get his 
loincloth freed from her grasp and run away. While every- 
body thought that he had committed suicide by drowning 
in the river, he had hidden himself in Kam&li, a village 
within a stone’s throw of Chdndod. There he fell in with a 
Sddhu, Kesavdnand, whom he entreated to accept him as his 
disciple. The Sddhu declined, looking to his very young 
age. The boy misconstrued his motives, and sang them 
in a Lav;jLi (song) , wherein he maintained that SMhus 
eschewed young men as their disciples, as they were afraid 
that such youths would alienate from them-the Sddhus-the 
affections of young women, whose company they were fond 
of enjoying in secret. When it was recited before KeSavfl- 
nand, he merely laughed and said that the boy was an 
igfnoramus. He did not know the virtue and strength of 

^ , . S&dhus and that he would be made to 

and their consequence. 

see it some day. Two months later, 
DaySrdm happened to swim over to Kamfili-when Kesava- 
nand caught him, and at night, through the instrumenta- 
lity of his spiritual powers made him see Krishi^a, in body. 
This miracle converted him into a devotee of Ktishg.a.* 

• He is said to have acknowledged Eesav4nand as his giirii from 
this time, and composed a Pada, in respect of it. 
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The spirit of mischief did not leave him even when he 

His ini«*hievons^irit. I* « usual for pUgrims to pro- 

ceed to Ch&ttdod to bathe in the sacred 
river %t the time of an eclipse. For such a purpose, once, 
the ladies of H. H. The Gdikwdr Fatesinhrao’s family had 
come down to Chdudod. Guards were placed on the road 
to keep off males, while the Zenana ladies went for their 
bath. DaySrdm took it into his head to disobey the order, 
and continued to sit on the gh&t, in company of a small 
boy, who knew very well how to play on the Sit&r and 
who possessed a sweet, musical voice. Dayd.rS.m took up 
his own guitar or Tamburd, and played on it. The ladies 
were so charmed with the singing and playing that they 
came forward and held out some gold coins, thinking that 
they must be some beggar Brdhmins. Daydrdm declined 
to take them, saying he would not accept anything till he 
was sure that the donor was a person from whom he could 
with self-respect accept a Dakshini (perquisite). The 
R&ni thereupon removed her veil and offered him gold 
mohurs. Daydrim generously said, give them to the boy. 
On the news reaching Baroda, an invitation was sent to 
him from the Court to go there. He complied with it, but 
owing to some political disturbance, he was not given a 
warm reception and he determined thereafter, never to 
trust princes or their servants. 

The poet was blessed by nature with attractive fea- 

His handsome appear- tures. Fair, tall, slim and well built, 
with a voice beautifully adapted for 
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singing, |he Had added to these attractions several others 
which were in every way calculated to commit havoc in 
the ranks of the fair sex.* 


In dress his refined taste bordered almost on dan43dsm. 

He got his turban dyed at Nadidd, and 
much as five rupees for each 
dyeing, the ordinary rate being from 
four to eight annas! His silk bordered dhotars cost him 
from ten to twelve Rupees each, while the fine transparent 
malmal (Daccd Mull) cloth of which his coats were made 
was supplemented by embroidery work of thread, at the 
sleeves and neck. His tailor’s bill was very high. He 
paid so high a price as three rupees for the making of an 
angarkhd-coat*and if the fit was not proper, it was not 
unusual for him to visit his wrath on the tailor by something 
more effective than words. In arranging the front folds 
of his dhoti he was so finical that he used to spend 
half an hour over the operation ! His Dupattd (scarf or 
shoulder cloth) and embroidered shoes were specimens of 
daintiness. So much refinement and taste could not fail 


• He is thus described by Kavi Narmaddsbanker — Dayarim was 
thin and taller (than myself). His face was not round, but like mine, long. 
The nose was straight and pointed — acqniline at the end. His eyes 
were grey, but very restless, and forehead though receding from above 
the temples still projected forward a little, the moustaches were full and 
curved at the ends. He grew no whiskers. The color of his skin was- 
fairer than wheat, still it was so transparent that the red color of the 
juice of pftn leaves could be seen through hie throat when he chewed them.. 
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to make their mark on the other sex, and his biographers 
have given at least four to five instances of high born ladies, 
who in their old age were not ashamed to own their past 
intimacy with him.* Till forty, his tastes and his loose- 
ness of morals had not deserted him, 

attract women towards thereafter he settled down to a life 
nun. 

of sobriety,! selecting the company of 

one of his most faithful admirers, a goldsmith’s child-widow 

Ratanbdi, who kept house for him, who nursed him 

through his worst illnesses-and he was often ailing — and 

who survived" him several years. This episode in the poet’s 

career, though originating in an improper connection, 

is still one of the ihost redeeming features in their joint 

lives. From several autobiographical 

Relations between Ra- fragments, preserved by his followers, 
tanbfti and Dayftrftm. ..i. i i. i xi ‘j j 

It appears that she was left a widow and 
ac orphan at the age of nine, and was much oppressed by 
her relatives-at-Iaw. He picked her up on the banks of 
the Narmadi, and for thirty years they lived together 

o Some of his own castemen excused these liaisons on the ground 
of Day&rdm being a companion of Krishna (Krishna had eight compan- 
ions called (srgR4g|), Day&r&m was said to be the ninth), whom he had 
sent specially into the world to demonstrate what Bdsa Lild was, 

f The reason which forced him to sobriety is said to be the following 
incident. As was usual with him while at Baroda, he once put up in 
the house of an admirer of his. His wife was devotedly waiting on him 
but Dayftrim took the service in another light and wanted to force her 
into his embraces. She cried out, and Daykr&m had at once to take to 
the stairs and run away. This experience proved to be a great eye-opener 
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thton^h good report and evil. He said that' in a 
former birth, she was his wife and was rejected by him as 
she used to treat him badly! She was expiating for it by 
her widowhood in this birth. Excepting for being unable 
to eat the food cooked by her,’" owing to the difference in 
their castes, she was the mistress of his household for all 
practical purposes. Owing to his sharp temper and also 
owing to the excitability of his nature 
prolongfed and complicated illnesst 
Ratanbdi was often subjected to physical 
pain,t but she quietly bore it all. On one occasion how- 
ever she could not bear his abuse and assaults and had to 
leave his roof. Daydrdm’s position then became intensely 
pathetic, and through the intervention of a friend she was 
induced to come back, specially as the poet had taken the 
bereavement so much to heart, that she was told that un- 
less she chose to come back he would die. His last and 
fatal illness brought out her best qualities as a nurse. 
During the last seven or eight years of his life his eye 

* Dayir&m was an excellent coek himself, and he knew how to 
prepare several toothsome dishes. He used to cook for himeelf and her. 

t A catalogue of Daydrdm’s ailments would almost make a medical 
hand-book. 

J Once Day4r4m was being led by her: his eyesight had become 
feeble and he used to move about with his hand on her shoulder. He 
aomehow or other slipped, and losing temper he soundly cufEed her ears, 
but she, good woman that she was, unmindful of his assault busied her- 
self in bandaging his sprained ankle and soothing him* 
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sight had sufiered, and for the last two or three years 
before his death, he was blind. 

He himsdf in describing her, has bdstowed on her 
the epithet of his ‘‘sharer in weal and 
Thrice did he take her with him 
for pilgrimage, and even there she 
served him so well, that he felt himself unable to express 
his full obligation to her. His last words of advice to his 
followers were that they should look after her when he was 
no more, but unfortunately she was not spared annoyance 
at the hands.of the poet’s relatives after his death. As it 
was, the poet was a poor man, but still he had managed to 
give a small sum to her, of which she was deprived by a 
cousin of his. She died in distress and penury about 
fourteen years after him. 

It is not as if Daydrim was unaware of the scandal 

^ ^ , created by his mode of life. He was 

Dayaram s explana- 

tten of his irregular directly asked by some as to what he 
meant by retiring with young women 
alone, and allowing them to almost worship him. He said 
he knew scandal was being talked about him, but so it 
was about Krishna at Mathurd. The women did come to 
him and in spite of his protests, placed flowers before him, 
shampooed his feet, and altogether treated him as if he 
was a god. But his feelings towards them were pure. 
His sole object was to lift them out of their state of worldly 
sins and make them one with Krishij^a. He composed a 
poem admitting his adultery but it was adultery with Kri- 
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sh^a; “the beloved of DayS was Krishna and the beloved 
of Krishna was this slave girl” (his humble self) 

He was fufly aware of the evils arising out of an inor- 
dinate love for feminine society, and he 

His advice to shun ^ admonitory poem warned per- 

womea. ^ 

sons if they desired happiness, to give 

women a wide berth. t 

Between the age of twenty and forty, Daydrdm was 
almost always on the move. He had 
thrice visited the four great centres 
of Hindu sanctity, Badrikdsram, Jag- 
ganndth Puri, Rdmeswar aud Dwirkd. Seven times did 
he visit the sacred shrine at Ndthadwdr, and four times 
drink the waters of the Jamna. He also had performed 
that most difficult but meritorious feat of a Hindu pilgrim, 
taking the waters of the Ganges on his shoulders from the 
river at Benares, and bathing with them the idol of 
^iva at Rameswar. To Ddkore, he travelled often from 
Dabhoi and his journeys were always undertaken on 
foot. At Ddkore, a celebrated character, Ichhdrdm Bhat, 
heard hJs songs on the banks of the Gomti, and being very 
pleased with them advised him to add to his pious devo- 

* ^ 

^ ^ 

t % 3FT ^55?ir»r ^ ggftt >. 
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tion by going on a pilgrimage, and be did 00 acc(ridiiigly« 
On bis return, Daydrdm saw bim again, and was given a 
blessing, and Icbbdrdm foretold that be would turn out to 
be atilaraous poet. In fact, be said Daydrdm was no other 
than an incarnation of Narsinb Mebtd. His £utb in Vai* 
si^avism was sincere and deep, and on tbe first evening 
of bis arrival at Sri Ndtbadwdr, be sang of and described 
tbe details of dress and ornaments on tbe body of Krishna, 
as seen by bim in a vision, in sucb a cbarming style, that 
tbe bead of tbe sbrine, tbe Mabdrdj — sent for hitp and 
presented bim with a costly piece of clotb.* For three 
months did be continue to sing and play before tbe idol, 
Ind bis fellow pilgrims were so charmed by bis devotional 
music that they used to shower presents on bim, all of 
which be gave away to tbe sbrine. 

Daydrdm has left some descriptions of the suffering 
j X . , underwent during the course of 

these peregrinations, as well as the 
miracles he witnessed. After worshipping the Mahd> 
kdleswar, his party was proceeding towards Ndsik. For 
five days, they met with nothing untoward, but on the 
sixth day, at a distance of about twenty kos from Asirgarh, 

The Uah4r&j kept him there specially £er three months, nnder 
orders of the god, as he One day, the god was so pleased with 

him that he showed him in the actual E^sa L!li — a performanod 

witnessed by Narsinb Mehta tKMK , Day&r&m was greatly pleased at thia 
mark of special favonr and sai^^ so graphically that the Mah&r4j bes- 
towed on him that precioas piecf'M ^th, 

15 
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^hile taking their midday meal, they were visited by what 
appeared to be a band of pilgrims. The two parties, then, 
trav^ed together for five or six miles, till they came to a 
lonely spot, where the so called pilgrims fell upon Bayfi- 
f&m’s friends and began to rob and murder them. Three 
were killed and the rest taken as prisoners to Hyderabad, 
After committing some excesses there, they returned to 
Asirgarh. There they called upon the poet to pay Rs. 500 
as the price of his release. He said he was an orphan, 
had no family, and no relatives who could honor his hundi. 
He knew only his god Krishna, who might honor his letter 
as he had done that of Narsinh Mehta. No one believed 
him and for five months, his trials continued. He dreamt 
one night that Krishna was thus punishing him for the 
desire he had once expressed at VrindSvan, to leave the 
sceUe of his (Krishna’s) revels and return home. During 
this state, of dreaminess, he says he solicited his god by 
means of a poem* and he awoke. He thereafter saw the 
head of this band of robbers, and iaithfully told him his 
life history and began to sing devotional songs. The robber 
chief was charmed, and promised to let him go in three 
days. Every night the chief listened to his songs, and 
true to his word, either through the influence of his god, 
or the charm of his Bhajans he allowed him to dep 2 §t, 
giving him money to defray his travelling expenses. At 

* Jaiw qwn% ^ . 

0, Shiiji, why do you annoy one who eeeke refuge at your feet? 
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BilSji in tlie Madras Presidency, the Mahant o{ the 
temple was in the habit of extorting money from pil* 
gritns, and would not allow them to leave till they had 
satis€ed his demands. Daydrdm was also set upon, and 
being unable to pay, absconded at night. The Mahant 
sent men in pursuit, who brought him back. He was not 
allowed to go till after four days during which time, on 
inquiry, the Mahant was fully satisfied that Daydrdm had 
no money. He thence went to Rdme^war where he en- 
tered into a controversy with a Sddhu, who was a follower 
of ^iva, as to whether Siva or Krishna was the greater. 
The Sddhu called Krishna an adulterer and Daydrdm called 
Siva a wretch of an ascetic ( ). The Sddhu losing 

temper, assaulted Daydrdm with his lithi (stick) . But a 
miracle happened, The Idthi was suspended in mid air, and 
the Sddhu became dumb-founded. Daydrdm says that every 
one present there, said that it was Krishna who was 
holding it aloft. His oppenent, thereafter, gave up his 
contention, and acknowledged that Hari (Krishna) and 
Hata (Siva) were but one and the same. It took him 
nearly seven years to finish this pilgrimage. 

Although he was a keen Vais^ava, he had a great 
I horror of bowing his head^ before the 

^^ava ■ Mahdrdjas,* in abject subjection, like the 

rest of their followers. He had taken 

• The high priests of the Vallabhacharya sect are so called. 
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a vow of F&ki Maij&d,* but that not slake Mm pay any 
veiy ex^getated respect to those who were at the head 
of the creed. Twice had such Mahdrdjas had to eat hum- 
ble pie in trying to force Baydrdm to bow to their o^rsi? 
Once his own Mahirij, Purushottamji, from Btmdi Kota 
had to come on a visit to Dabhoi and while there miided 
by his followers he forbad Daydrdm the temple. This is 
a very severe penalty on a Vai^^iava. DaydrfUn thereupon 
composed a poem, satirizing the Mahdtij. It was read by 
some of those who had incited him to place the ban. Th^ 
informed him of it. The Mahdrdj was greatly struck by 
his boldness, and went to call on him at his house, but 
Daydr&m shut the doors in his face, and returned to him 
the necklace of Tulsi beads, the emblem of his being a 
Vais^ava. The Mahdrdj saw his mistake and admitted 
it, and returned him the necklace. On another occasion 
when another Mahard] came to Dabhoi, all the Vail^avas 
went to him to pay their respects (in coin) , but not so 
Dayftrfim. He was specially sent for but he sent word that 
. . he would come only on condition that 

and their open insults, , , , , , , , 

his seat should not be lower than the 
Mahirija’s, as he was in no way inferior to him. The 
Mah&r&i took great offence at this, but still complied with 
his demand. DaySrdm, before starting, had sent a mah of 

* One who takes this vow, which is an element in the ebservanoe of 
the extremest form of Vaisnavism, can eat food cooked by himself 
alone. He has to eschew the tonch of many things and of all persons, 
excepting on the penalty of a bath after sdch contact. 
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liis to inqtiite whether his gddi (seat) was placed just Hke 
the MahSrdja’s and was told that it was so. On his attiva^r 
when he was going to sit on the g^di a follower of the 
MaMrdj at once took it away, and Daydrim’s wrath knew 
no tounds. He abused the Mahdrdj to his face, took off 
the necklace there and then and tore it in two, and threw 
the pieces into the hands of the very man who had gone 
to call him on behalf of the Mahdrdj, saying contemptously, 
“here is your necklace worth two farthings.” The 
Mahdrdj felt some remorse at his own action, and 
called on Saydrdm at his house, but he met with the 
same fate as his predecessor and had to return without 
seeing him. Daydtdm fully believed, and he said as much, 
that it is not by means of this outward emblem of Vais- 
jjavism — ^putting on a necklace — that one can be called a 
Vail^va. His views as regards the duties of these spiri- 
tual leaders were very correct, and much in advance of 
his tinies. He knew that they were really responsible for 
leading their followers into wrong paths. He narrated an 
incident, once witnessed by him, in connection with a 
debauched MahSrdj of Kdkroli. This man was in the habit 
of considering all his female followers as legitimate 
instruments for gratifying his lust, 
“JSrtoSdiSr behaviour when in their 

midst was most improper and openly 
indecent. Daydidm could not brook to see him touching 
them lustfully, and he said that the eyes which should 
really rest on Thikutjee were resting on undesirable 
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places, but such persons always met with their deserta 
at last. This, MahdrSj, under the impression that he 
was the husband of all the women in the world once 
behaved improperly with the wife of a cadet of the Mahd- 
rdjd of Udaipur, and the court .at Udaipur.coming to know 
of it at once despatched a hundred horsemen to capture 
the delinquent, who on hearing the news hastened to 
Kdkroli from Girirdj, where he had been philandering with 
his female followers. Daydrdm conceived great hatred for 
them, he says, frornthe day he witnessed this misconduct. 

His dislike for such leaders of the creed is not to be 
taken as an index of the faith he had 

All the same hts faith creed itself. His works bear an 

was deep-seated. 

eloquent testimony to his deep-seated 
belief in the tenets formulated by Vallabhdchdrya. 

He passed his time mostly at Dabhoi, Baroda and 
He lived indifferent Udkore. He visited Surat also, but his 
places. jq Broach in his very young days, 

is doubted by some of his biographers. 

Daydrdm was poor all his life. His chief source of 
income was the perquisites reverently 

X)ayar&iii's poverty, * * 

resonrces, and spend- given to him by his admiring disciples* 

thriftness. admirable and musical 

voice, many were the gatherings to which he was invitedl 
He earned about Rs* 200 per year in this manner, but he 
was so improvident that he spent all he got. He. was both 
an epicure and a dandy, and besides, his numerous pil- 
grimages must have taxed Ws resources to their utmost* 
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When an Indian dies, a dinner is given to his caste by his 
heirs. ^ Daydrim thought that he would forestall his demise, 
and give the customary dinner.* His numerous disciples at 
Dabhoi, Chdndbd, Broach, Umreth and other places came 
to & 10 W of it, and sent him money to enable him to defray 
the expenses. The presents amounted to Rs. 2,000 and 
he spent nearly Rs. 4,000 ! Such was his happy-go-lucky 
nature. The only assets left by him after his death were his 
books. . Ratanbdi had to sacrifice a large portion of her 
scanty resources, in meeting the charges of his funeral, and 
in defraying other expenses. Daydrdm would have liked 
to have royal patronage, but was too proud to bend or 
bow to the noble or the wealthy to secure it. He was 
proud to say that his head bowed only to Krishpa. He 
had left all his cares to Krishpa.f 

A large following of - admirers had gathered itself 
round the poet, from every conceivable part of Gujarat, 
and from every caste, ranging from the proud and cultured 
Ndgar Brdhmin to the humble or unlettered Soni (gold- 
smith).!: Two of his most devoted disciples Amratrdm 

* It is customary for the heirs of a deceased person to give a grand 
' dinner after his death. Some people-mostly wealthy-prefer to give such 
a feast dnring their life. It is considered a meritorious act. 

t ^ t ’Eft 5^1 % *1^* 

X The names of the most noted amongst them are : Joshi Bai^cbhody 
an Audich Brahmin, Manordas, a Ldd Bania of Broach, Girjashanker 
Joshi and Lakshmiram Desai, Brahmins, Trikamdas, a Bania, Ghelabhai 
Amin, a Pdtidar, Va6antram,Lallubhai, E^yasthas, Mohanbhai, a Pittid&r, 
Pritamlal, a Z^roU Bania, and Ndran, a Soni. 
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and D&y&bli&i, S&t!iodr& Ndgar, althoagh tbey 
held high posts, lenottnced the wodd, to 

his last 

disciple. The discipleship began when 

Daydtdm was sixty and Ra^chhod only fifteen. Heiwcpt 

to Daydtdm, to sing some of his songs. The poet was so 

pleased with his voice, and his mode of singing, that he 

instantly gave him a place amongst the ranks of his fol' 

lowers, and afterwards placed him at their head. When 

the boy was threatened by his creditors, after the deatk of 

his father, Daydrim undertook to satisfy them* and he did 

so. His adduce both to him and Girjdshanker was, that 

they should earn their livelihood by singing his songs. 

Daydrdm possessed nothing more precious than his books 

and his Tamburd. The former he bequeathed to Rai^- 

chhod, and the latter to Vasantrdm, on his death-bed, and 

Vasmitrdm worshipped it as if it was a god. The minute 

description given by his friend Chimanldl as gathered from 

the lips of those who watched and nursed him in his last 

days, brings into prominent relief, the touching part ^ayed 

by Ra^chhod, Vasantrdm, Cheldbhdi 

aa& their exemplary ^ Ratanbdi. The two former were 
devotion to him. , 

unremitting in their efiorts to soothe 
his last moments by singing and music, aadOheldbhdi 
and Ratanbdi by washing and cleaning him. The services 
they rendered were such as even Daydtdm’s nearest rela- 
tives would not have performed. At Baroda, Dabhoi, Ddkore, 
wherever he chanced to be, his followers always received 
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hunwith open anns. Butin spite of all this 4evotloit|| 
and admiration, Day&rftm kept his head cool. He was 
asked by Ra^chhod permission to worship his Pldnkd*^ 
(wooden sandals) after him, which would have been 
tsmtaJnount to founding a new creed. He stoutly resisted 
the demand, saying “Who am I ? You should uever talk 
of it again.’ ’ 

Haribhat of Baroda, who already has been mentioned, 

^ ... . . ■was for a time, a rival of Daydrfim. He 
Dpyftrftm’s nval ^ 

used to compose songs and poems on the 

same lines as Daydrdm’s, and this made the latter very 
angry. Moreover, the followers of each began to laud 
their own favourite to the skies, and this gave greater pub- 
licity to Haribhat’ s works. Day&rdm was resolved to put 
him down, and in a day composed one hundred poems, 
an'otttput which completely beat Haribhat, and when one 

and his discomfiture I^ay^rfim’s songsf was thereafter sungi 
in the well known house of the leading 
citizen of Baroda, Haribhakti, the audience with one voice- 
acclaimed it and ssdd that there could be no comparison 
between Haribhat and Daydrdm. 

Day&tSm’s great mastery over the science of music- 
and singing was put lo an unusual test 
mastery Hc was pressed to be ptesMit at 

a patty, where his two disciples Raiji^- 

* This is a kind of deification of the owner of the sandals. 
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jChhod and Giijdshanker were performing to the ac- 
companiment of the music of Narghfin* and Sdrangi 
recitations of some of his own Padas at Baroda. Daring 
the course of the entertainment, Girjdshanker hap- 
pened to play a wrong time on the Narghdn, and a Bdvd 
(ascetic) who was sitting amongst the audience twitted 
him on it, putting Girjdshanker to shame. Daydrdm 
^ould not bear it, and so he said, every one was liable to err, 
and sa was Girjdshanker, and after all, that mistake was 
not of any very great moment. The Bdvd demurred, and 
said that he who had acquired mastery over his craft would 
never err. Daydrdm, impetuous as he was, there and then 
chidienged him to demonstrate his unfailing mastery. The 
latter accepted the challenge, and seizing hold of the Nar- 

pnt to test; began to play to the accompaniment 

of Daydrdm’s singing, Daydrdm bymeans 
of various tricks, tried to deviate him from the correct 
time, but the Bdvd was a thorough master of his art, and 
baffled all his attempts to make him play the wrong time. 
The contest lasted long, and became very lively, and a 
large concourse of men was attracted to witness this 
musical duel of two masters. The night was passing into 
dawn, but the combatants were still evenly measured. 
Daydrdm was already losing heart, but at last he made a 
final grand effort, and sang a song full of such intricate 

* These are two drum like instruments, played by the palm and 
fingers of the hand. 
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(measures of time) , that the B4vS was thrown off his 
His triumph. g'lard and for once played wrongly. The 
crowd cheered and clapped but Daydrdm 
rose to the occasion, and congratulated him, saying he 
had never seen such a perfect player before, and as a token 
of his regard for his knowledge and ability, as impulsively 
as he had thrown out the challenge, too^his gold necklace 
from off his neck and made a present of it to the Bdvd. 

For nearly a dozen years prior to his death, Daydrdm 
was a martyr to chronic illness. In his 
iil-healthr youth, extensive travel is supposed to 
have done his constitution some good. 
His ordinary food , consisted of double the usual quantity, 
but latterly, at times he used to subsist upon half a pound 
of milk only. The multiplicity of his diseases has already 
been noticed, but so strong was his will that in spite of all 
if he once settled down for an entertainment with his 
Tamburd or to worship, for five or six hours at a stretch, he 
would become entirely forgetful of his malady, and con- 
centrate his attention on the subject in hand. At the end of 
it, a reaction would set in, weakness of the kidneys and 
laxity of the bowels would supervene and out of sheer 
exhaustion, he would lie down and rest. The entreaties and 
persuasions of his friends and followers to place himself 
under medical treatment, always proved fruitless.. His 
reply to them was the stock reply of all Hindus: “the 
body has to bear pain and. it does its duty in doing so, 1 
am (my soul is) unaffected by it.” 
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very painful. 


A somewhat detailed diaty of the last fifteen days of 
^ his fatal illness has been published in 

^ his biographies. The pain he suffered 

was itmnense, and even Ratanbfii’s nursing was unequal 
to alleviating it. As long as his strength lasted he krug- 
gled to observe the usual routine ■ of the worship of his- 
household gods, but he bad ultimately to give in and be 
content with listening to hymns recited by Rai^chhod and 
others. He suffered from hernia, fistula and hydrocele, 
but though racked with pain he consoled himself by com- 
posing poetry. Bvety day made him weaker, and when 
be saw that his end was near he gave minute instructions- 
. , , (1) as to the way in which his dead 

vety painful. 

body was to be laid on ground which was 
to be made holy by being covered with the smids and the 
waters brought by him from the Jamna, mixed with cow 
dung procured from the stables of Sri Nfithadwdr, and 
sprinkled with the waters of all the holy places preserved 
by him specially for this occasion, and spread over with 
pieces of Tulsi wood and its leaves, (2) as to the person 
who was to light the funeral pyre. He gave strict in- 
junctions that no one was to weep after 

ai^t*Ws ^ carried 

to the burning ground amid great rejoi- 
cings. By special permission, obtained from him during his 
lifetime, his body was covered over with a shawl, instead 
of tlM» ordinary red funeral cloth. The use of such costly 
stufi is in vogue, only in case of rich and dte^gttished 


Minute instructions 
about bis funeral. 
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peo^e, and Da 5 r£rfim disUked the show, but he had to 
jdeld to the earnest entreaties of Ghel&bhdi, who insisted, 
on his being allowed to show this last mark of respect 
to hie gdrd. His very last moments were happy, and he 
passed away while unconscious. Nearly txSo hundred men 
foUowed his remains to the burning ground. He died at 
9 A. M., on the 9th of February, 1852 A. D. 

Day&r&m was an early riser. He wotdd leave his bed 
at about five in the mominfi: and take 
^ ^ an early bath, after which he would be 
engaged in the worship of the likeness of ^riji and the 
idol of Bfilamukund, till about ten. It is strange that in 
spite of weak kidneys and bowels, the four hours that 
he spent thus were free from pain. He was very particu- 
lar about not being interrupted at the time of worship. 
If any one disturbed him so much the worse for the 
intruder: sometimes he got a thrashing. At about 11 A. h. 
he would start cooking, the materials for which would be 
kept ready by Ratanbdi. Thereafter both of them would 
sit down to take their meals together.* In the afternoon 
he would sit down alone to work, viz., composing poetry 
;and no one was allowed to trespass on his retirement. 
In the evening, the men of Dabhoi would gather round 
Mm, and he would then give full reins to his devotion, 
and in their coUipany, dance, clap, jump and sing. At 
times, he was so overpowered by his emotions that tears 
would actually flow from Ms eyes. 

* He mod to take only one meal daring the di^. 
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By nature, he was irascible. There was a vein of 
vanity running in him in his early days, 

to sobriety. In- 
dependent in spirit, money had no 
, attractions for him, and he never truckled to any one or 
bent his knee- or head to any individual, to get money, 
patronage or favours. Generous to the verge of improvi- 
dence, he left nothing behind him but his books, and he 
was conscious of the fact that they were worth millions.* In 
spite of his short temper, he was able to make many friends, 
and the devotedness of RatanbM whom he abused, beat, 
assaultedn^and drove away, under the influence of sharpness 
of temper, furnishes a proof of the fact, that there must 
have been some traits in his character, some sterling 
virtues, which made him lovable in spite of his bad temper. 

* Be had made this remark to Baschhod, whom he had aeked to sing 
the songs composed by him, as they would appear to be worth millions 
to those who understood them. But he was not so sure that the litera- 
ture produced by him would survive long. During the last illness, he 
was once found staring out of the window at some object, for a very 
long time. Vasantrum and Batanbai were near him, and the former 
asked him twice or thrice what was there on the road to attract his gaze. 
Dayariim pointed out a broken brick, and said that be had been 
seeing it there for the last six months, and every day it was losing in 
size, as particle after particle was falling away from it. He was afraid 
that his works also would meet with the same fate. Vasantr^m assured 
him that it would nut be so, and that he would preserve them, Day&r&m 
rejoined, “How long would you live? Ho one can say what will happen 
after you are no more.” Looking to the extreme popularity even now 
enjoyed by him, it can't be said that his fears have been realised. 
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The fact that he could accompany himself oh the 

, Tamburfi and other (Indian) musical 
His likeness. , , , . 

instruments and sing, added to the 

attractions with which he was endowed by nature must 

indeed have made his personality remarkable. There is one 

likegess of him said to have been left with Ratanbdi, which 

she refused to part with, as she said, she daily worshipped 

it before taking her meals. The other likeness, from which 

copies are procurable is said to be a copy of the original. It 

was in possession of Ra^chhod , his last and favourite disciple . 

His works are numerous, and the unprecedented 

popularity that he enjoys to-day is really based op a very 

^ minor portion of those works. His 

garbis which describe the revels of 

Krishpa with the “sylvan girls ”-gopis-of Gokul Vrin- 

ddvan, are, after all, a drop in the ocean of his whole 

output, and he has to be judged on the point of study, 

scholarship, powers of exposition, and his faith, by other 

poems, and not solely by these erotic and emotional 

ditties. In Gujarati, his works come to forty-eight, in 

Vraj to forty-one, besides seven thousand miscellaneous 

Padas in Gujarati, twelve thousand in Vraj, two hundrad 

in Marathi and forty in Punjabi, fifteen in Sanskrit and 

seventy-five in Urdu. Very few of these are obtainable. 

Some put down the total number of his works at one 

hudred and thirty-five, and some at two hundred and eight 

and the number of miscellaneous verses 
and impromptu songs, , ' j _x t 

at on^ lac and a quarter. Many of these 
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have not been committed to writing, as he was in the 
habit of composing and reciting impromptu^ and if no one 
was near to write them down, they were lost. The women 
of Dabhoi and Chdndod even now sing some songs pf his 
•composing which have never yet been collected.* 

• The following are his Gujarati works: 


v» 

sOfwUWJlifl wf^. 
r du n a i. 

fegr ?r«ir 

•ic 

q?q*iw i 


ep«n«w^r. 

^ Mt iR. 

<wr ata wi 

I'X vk. 

3«1 *Ri»3|«5. 

g TgriiT *(Sih snE^c. 
wp>Prtl s figtftg »ntr qr^E. 

VO 

sftfOTI 8!^ IjjgsiTO f^- 

gqwft t . 

VH ftspi 

v» 

»« gift. 
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Out of the very large number of his Hindi composi- 
tions, the (Sat Sa 3 ^d) stamps him as a profound 

Sanskrit scholar and shows he was well versed in the 

. philosophy of the Vallabhi sect. He has 

Hia<,Hmdi works. ^ ■> 

given such a masterly exposition of the 

Suddhddwaita school of metaphysics in that work, that it 

simply exacts admiration for the study of a scholar, self 

made in every sense of the word. The commentaries on 

the poem are written by him-in Gujarati-and they but 

serve to confirm the favourable opinion already formed of 

his abilities.* 

Many of his poems are very short, and some consist of 

„ , a few lines only. He has “sown from 

Many poems short. , , , 

the sack and not from the hand,” but 

the sack was not very large. There are others, Sdmal for 

instance and Premdnand, whose collected works would 

form as large a library as Daydrdm’s. But we are more 

concerned with the quality of the outturn than its quantity. 

His work is naturally divided into three parts: 1. Re- 
ligious or religio-philosophical, 2. Ethi- 
3. Erotic or Sringdric. 
The first takes up by far the largest space 
in his publications, and the curious reader is referred to 
his own works, such as the Rasik Vallabh* and the ^at 

The pkys written by Daydr&m are mere dialogues, miscalled plays 
So says the late Harilal H. Dhruva in his Essay on 91^. 

* Mr. Tripathi considers it to be a key to his works and beliefs# 

16 
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1. Religions, 


^yyt to completely follow the trend of his beliefs and 
tenets. The most prominent feature of 
his faith, religion or philosophy is Hati 
Bhakti, devotion to or worship of Hari, which is subor- 
dinated to every other consideration. ^ 


Like the poets of Sufism — Hafiz and Mowldnd Rumi, — 
he too preaches the cult of love.* If any- 

resembles work of absence of selfishness were to be 

Sufi poets. 

found in the world it would be in the 
pure love of a lover for his beloved, in the pursuit of which 
he braves all dangers and ignores all difficulties. The poet 
says, make Hari your beloved, place yourself in the 
position of his lover. Live for Hari, do everything for Hari. 
Efface yourself for or in Hari. The world is deceitful (full of 
Mdyd), do not pursue its pleasures, but wean yourself away 
from their temporary bliss and momentary gratification, 
and devote yourself to Hari. The orthodox form of this 
Bhakti is ninefold,! and the poet has enlarged on all the 
nine stages. Excepting Mr. Tripathi’s book called 

, there is no other work in Gujarati expounding Dayd- 
rdm’s philosophy, to which those who are interested in the 
Suddhddwita tenets of Vallabh may turn with great 
advantage. 


* The present writer has in a small pamphlet called ealUR tTOI 
shown the points of similarity in the cult and poetry of both these poets. 

t tapr, 

Some add a tenth, the crown of all the Btagee, called er 
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His poems on morals or ethics, pare and simple, for it 

o ^ ^ - be noted that Daydrdm was capable 

of completely forgetting ms amatory self 
and write on morals, Vairdgya and Jndn, preponderate in 
nunlber over his love lyrics. Their great charm lies in 
the felicity of the lang^iage in which they are couched. 
In spite of their subject matter, a complete antithesis of 
love, Daydrim did not find it at all difd- 

on a par with other clothe them in as clear and happy 

popular poems. 

a language as his love-songs. The 
play of words, the interplay of ideas, the execution in 
short of the whole branch of his work on Niti (morals) 
and Bhakti is as brilliant as that of the other branch which 
has made him so popular and so famous.* 

♦ One test of popularity, viz,, the Padas (songs) being chanted by 
wandering minstrels, itinerant bards and beggars on the road side, is 
more than fulfilled by these songs of Dayd-rum, and the following may 
be mentioned as some of them. 

(a) i X ^ 

soft SX 

(b) g if X 'iwft, 

^ X *rf&r 

(c) X ^ 

W an^X %% 

(d) % €imX wf gg, 

<n^ ^ ^ X ^ ^ ^S* 

(e) figs? 'sft, 
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j The third part is that which has immortalised him. 

, _ . . It consists of a lai^e number of gatbis 
(lyrics). They fulfil both the require- 
ments of a lyric, in as much as “each poem turns on 
some single thought, feeling and situation,” and can be, 
rather, is meant to be, sung to a musical accompaniment. 

(f) ^ \ ^$5 *1^ sna, 

* 1 % «nt, 

r!lT 

(g) % ^1? stsr sEsuFi ^ 

(h) % ^ 

%, fWTS^i% 
qT% ^ vug, 

am 

^IKf^ ?U®5^ #31 ’SloS# 

#*fq # ^ "TR 35, ^ *n?R ^ 

wm ^ 

*rg 9Tf^P5R ^ cT# 3 pS 5R #; 

«m# gtBTOos, ^ sn 

(h) He alone who is born with the love-element in him, will be able 
to assimilate love. It is only a lion-cub that can digest the milk of a 
lioness; her milk will tear o£E and destroy every other metal oup excepting 
that of gold. Sugar will keep alive the sugar-eating bird, but if you give 
it to a donkey, it will kill him. A salt-water fish if kept in fresh water 
will die. It is only a Brahmin who can drink (with impunity) the 
Soma juice, a bastard will vomit it out: so say the Vedas. If you get a 
good thing without being fit for it, it will not serve your purpose. A 
fish-eating crane, even if it sees pearls will not eat them. 
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These 

lyrics are said by his admirers to have a 
religious meaning. They say that the object his yearning 
is not the woman addressed, but the deity, that the the only 
way he could express his intense devotion and his ecstatic 
bliss was in terms of human, sensual love, that Persian poets 
have sung of the deity and divine worship under the guise 
of singing the joys of wine and women. This is how they 
are being explained away. The French poet Paul Verlaine 
wrote lines of ardent devotion and submission to God, at 
other times he wrote grossly erotic verses. Algernon Swin* 
burne wrote in the same way too. Now no one would 
credit Verlaine and Swinburne with expressing %heir devo- 
tion to God when they composed their lyrics. It is a moot 
point also whether Hafiz can be interpreted as singing of 
divine things when he wrote burning words about his Sdki 
(cupbearer) and Mdshuk (beloved) — and many will take 
leave to doubt that the women of DaydrSm’s lyrics symbo- 
lized the deity. 


He sings of carnal love with an enthusi- 
asm and power that is worid^ilid. Thom 


Some of his poems are erotic pure and simple. The 
sentiment is so obviously that of a 
'treSTamtion'!* cunning and clever voluptuary, if not a 
debauchee, that no amount of argument 
can convince the reader, that the words are to be taken in 
an allegorical sense.* One Gujarati critic writes. “His 


♦For instance the following verses 
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His work criticised 
favorably. 


po^s ott Ktisb^gia and the maids of O^kul ate a stream Qf 
burning lava, pf realistic passion and love, and if lewdness 
of writings do not take away from the merits of a poet 
he is a very great poet indeed. Hd has 
a weird and fascinating way of bodying 
forth a host of overfondled spirits of 
uncontrollable will, in a language which is not only at once 
popular and poetical, but drags society after him to adopt 
the language he creates for them anew. He introduces the 
men and women of his country to a luxuriance of metres, 
whose wild music makes them bear with the flame of his 
sentiments, and there is a subtle naivete ia everything 
that comes out from him.” (G. M. Tripathi) . 

„ , * Samples of the garbisf given be- 

Samples of verses con- ^ o o ^ 

taining undisguised ^ow, would shew the undisguised Srin- 
6ringAr. g^r of Daydrdm. 


W ^ g, 5!T5t ^ jftsr ? 

Enjoy your sweets on the sly-secretly. They do not add to their 
sweetness by being eaten in the public. 

t ^ ^ »rn»raT-> 

'ftv % qPlT, WHT, ^ 

qsdl jfkR, ^ 5r«It ^ ^ 

This garbi is found in the works of Dev^nand also. 

‘^Come to my house, 0 prince, to enjoy yourself, come to my house, 
Come there to drink and make (me) drink the cup of love and to 
ride the steed of youth. Come at nightfall and no one would care to 
know about it.*^ 
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Day^rim’s strength, is his language. It is sxmfiie, 
(^aste, classical and 'e:^iessive. Bis 
^ songs are superior to those of others, both 
* on account of their language and their 

rhythm. To appreciate their lilt, they must be heard, when 

('’) ^ #1 soil'll I, stRiwr ? 

“•With which lady have you entangled (enjojed) yourself, my love 
with which? 

(c) Siam sfiiaqf \ aa'qisqi 

# Hi * Hi 

»Tra%'^, ura tr^ % arrsr, 

* ^ 1 ’sn^ qplt qr^, * 

?mT^ srqitt, »TRt 3?PlRr ^ 

He Hi -’i Hi * Hi 

JTiwlg jjjnnjfl jfrjf. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

While going away he darted his amorous glances at me 

Do come to my house, my love, we will enjoy ourselves at night. Tell 
your mother that a cow is missing and you will have to go in search of 
her, thus keep an excuse leady for your absence from home. My own 

apartments are away froip those of my husband’s relatives 

I will keep a light burning fto guide you) and we will enjoy ourselves 
to our heart’ content. * 

(d) 

( ? %«TJTt ) ffa^ 

Just as a light shines brilliant in a glass lantern, so does the light 
of love flash out from the words ( speech? eyes) of a woman. 
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ladies well-knownfin this line lead the garba-cirdes of Surat 
or Baroda. The audience and the singere are simply carried 
beyond themselves, and by the enthusiasm engendered by 
the rhythmical clap of hands and measured voices of the 

^e) By way of variety a song which Krishna addresses to a gopi 
is given. 

cUIKT cRld, 

qw ^ 

'siT'ft qT% errt 

31^ ^ ^ ?t5RToi % 

snqft 31^ qnofr 53^, ^ M 

^ IPT ’wqt 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

%r 5 ^, quusur 

Jti??r%r q% qkut, :3JTRit 

TT ?ioft 3im ^ 

I am yours, I am yours, my beloved, you may give me any names 
you like. I have not erred, but still I say I have erred, punish me as 
you like. Consider me to be an offender, and bind me with the rope 
of (your) two hands, if you want to punish me still more aim the two 
arrows of your eyes at me. If you are afraid of my flying away, hoist 
me up on the castle of your bosom. I will assure you of my sincerity in 
any way you like. I will, if you wish, take a^ow by placing my hand 

on the image (fisff) of 6iva (She was so pleased that) out of 

sheer affection she took him to her bosom and carried him home. They 
slept on the bed with great affection and enjoyed the happiness of love 
with delight. Dayo is prepared to sacrifice himself for the revels of 
this pair. 

(f) The following dialogue between a gopi and Krishna shows the 
ingenuity of tho latter. 
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leader and the led, one, for the moment, forgets the oh}ec> 
tionable feature of the songs, which does hot lie deep. , 

Dayirdm’s works have been reviewed and criticised 
„ *■ , . often and by many. The soberest and 

of Da^r&m’s work the sanest review, however, is that of 
very so er. Navalram a wellknown critic and reviwer . 

His poetry is greatly subjective, but speaking of passion 
and love, he thinks his poems are defective in so far 
as. they do not “paint pictures.’' “One third of them 
consists of . pure emotion, and the rest is superficial 
embeUishment, which to the experienced eye of the 
real poet appears to be tawdry and useless.’’ “He is 

inferior to Premdnand even in ^ringdr — “Where 

every’ word of a sentence is in its proper place, where if 
one word were changed or taken away, the picture drawn 

?it afrar lit, Jit, 

3W JPifjTT rft, 3?^ w 'll®; 

Pp: 3is?it, i an® — 

i 531 3f5cil ^ «i|^ ?it, i SRW htd, 

Jl5S?it 5^nr 331 Jitd 331 ^ 

Do not touch me, 00^ dear, do not touch me, I will make you 
drink the nectar of my lips if you swear not to embrace me, because, Q 
prince Kah&n ! you are dark, and if you touch me I am afraid I might 
become dark too. (Krishna says) If you think, by my touch you 
would become dark, why might not it happen that by your touch- 
embrace — I might become white, and on our embracing each other again 
you may get back your color and I mine. (He thus calls for two 
embraces where she objected to one even.) 
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by it .wcmld be spoiled; where even though there be the 
embellishment of rhyme, it would appear to be so skilfully 
done as to appear as if it were a part and parcel thereof, 
where there is no useless amplification, but merely a«word 
to the wise, where there would be conciseness but not 
such as would make even a learned man desire to 
add a word .to it, where not a rule of prosody 
would be violated — such poetry, full of meaning and 
significance does not exist in our language. Only Sanskrit 
and English contain such poetry.” Judged by this stan- 
dard, therefore, DaySrani fails to be considered a master 
poetin Navalrfim’s eyes, in spite of his immense popula- 
rity, the reason of which, he thinks, is the subject 
matter of his poems, namely, the life and loves of RSdhd 
and Krishna. 

If it were to be believed that Premdnand* did write 
the plays that are attributed to him, then the statement 
that till the beginning of the nineteenth century Gujarati 
literature consisted merely of poetry with only a negligable 


* Those who contend that the prose dramas which are now ascribed 
to Preminand were written by him should produce for inspection the 
ancient manuscripts from which they ha^^been published, bo say 
those who doubt their genuineness. WJien Dr. Johnson was asked to 
accept the Ossian translations of Maopherson as translations of very 
ancient Gaelic original poems, he demanded the production of the original 
manuscripts by the ancient Gaelic scribes — these not being forthcoming 
Johnson held Macpherson’s translations to be forgeries, .and until the 
manuscripts of PremiLnand’s prose dramas are produced — their genuineness 
will remain open to doubt. 
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quaiitity of pcoae, has to be modified. The prose worts 

„ . - , . of Premdnand betray a language so very 

Daydrftm’s prose might , \ , , , • 

throw some light on modem in Style, that one would be 
that written earlier. , . , , ^ j • ^1.1^ 

t constrained to say that durmg the last 

four hundred years, the language had undergone no change, 
grammatical, syntactical or idiomatical.* But if side by side 
with that of Premdnand, the prose written by Daydidm and 
his followers be considered, it will be found that the latter, 
even though written later, betrays some chaiacteristics of 
an antique kind which are wanting in the style of Premd- 
nand, So the problem arises, how can prose written later 
in point of time, betray such characteristics, which in their 
very nature could not be absent from the prose of an earlier 
period. The following sentences are taken from a small 
fragmentary 'writing of a disciple of Daydrdm. 

jfJsl ?fiT ^ «i5r«E eft ^ % 'is 


* This cannot be said to be a correct conclusion. The following 
extract taken from a copy of the Panchatantra, made during the time of 
Sfimal and Prem^nand, would enable the reader to gauge the difference 
between the prose of the plays and the prose prevalent then. I am 
indebted for the extract to Mr. Eanjitram Vavabhai, who has given it in 
bis introduction to Gujarati prose in a book called the 

5?fi?T g«rf5t«!iN %% "too gsf ^ 'cnjgspj 

=5^ u 

sf^. ^ srar^ 'ii ^ d u ^ ’crsti? ^ h 

sraR ^ # II 5RS3 ^13111 ^ II % etRspsr 3 # 11 

*S? Jjj? ^ II % mi II ^ ^ 

sn 11 ^ II 
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•iwiT fw, •IT *iian^ !r»rR 

^ tti*wirt '■rtft lift »T% Jl<l»fl 4 i4I|4 W 

«W <liw «TO»i ^ 'efl^ ^ ^ 

^ *T*rt it ^ •itai: *i«ft. ** 

t smir gm ^ wr <iipr Sr, t fingS 

n<n S ^ t. 

Another instance is taken from Daygrfim’s own 
writing, his prose commentary to his Sat ^a}^g. 

phwi i&^r rspT &, t qniFft freft Ji?S «Siiht 

urn 5-^ d % snst ! inu gyir ^ S 

t t, t ^)q35?IT ^ ipft 3iril t, wt *lT^t tnt 
3 ^ ? 'm try *ftt t, % % cpwT i w4h ii w » 

t g# S iS g «nir if ft 1WI, ^ ^ »ipr % sir 

irrm fhr arnftt ?Rpr %»t *r ? 

The peculiar characteristic of this style is that the 
writer always tries to explain one word by its synonym, 
or a phrase by its equivalent, somewhat like this in Eng- 
lish: he felt cold, that is, he felt the absence of heat, 
he went home, i. e., to his native place. This feature is 
still found in the speech of those Purd^is who even now 
read out and explain such sacred works as the Bhftgavat 
and the Furd^as. It is a remnant in tiiem of this old style, 
and their Kathft is one running speech most thickly inter- 
spersed with double phrases like those underlined above. 
In Preminand’s prose this feature is si^nt. Could it have 
come into vogue between his and Daydr&m’s days? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OF 
KATHIAWAD.* 

There is an indigenous ballad literature peculiar'to 
Kathiawad: peculiar in two respects: 
ra^orKaSwS; language, and secondly, the 

glimpses it gives of the social life of 
the people of the province, wild, romantic and chivalrous. 
It has been preserved up till now, like the texts of the 
Vedas in eatly days, not as a written record, but by oral 
tradition, t No sustained action has hitherto been taken 
to collect and publish the many poems and verses, which 
illustrate the conditions obtaining in old Kathiawad, rich 
in colour, full of martial prowess, and quivering with 
emotion. Out of many incidents a few of the most cele- 
brated, will be referred to here. The ballads are written in 
a style called 5fT or couplets, and it is these 5IT which are 
recited by the simple folk of Kathiawad, its peasants and its 
shepherds while at work or away from it, with considerable 
feeling, particularly as they commemorate events which 
have shed an abiding lustre on the lives of their countr5rmen 
and women. It has not been possible to discover the author 

* This Chapter originally appeared in East and Ws$t of July, 1918, 
With the kind permission of the Editor it is reprinted here after being 
revised. ^ 

f more important side of Gujarati Literature is the corpus of 
bardic histories none of which have, so far as 1 am aware, been publish** 
ed.’* Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, "Part I, p* 333. 
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of these ballads, nor indeed is it known whether the ballads 
were the work of many or of one. Only one thing is certain, 
viz., that these ballads are old and very populai:. 

The of Haldman Jethwd, the spirited recitation of 
which maintains many Bhats or fcards 

Haliman Jethwll and , - . ^ 

Sona RSni. to-day , are an instance in pomt.Tney 

describe the difficulties of young lovers, 
whose efforts towards being united in marriage were thwart- 
ed by a neat relative. Sona Rdni was the daughter of RSnh 
Rajsinh of Balambha. She had made up her mind to marry 
only such a person as would be able to answer her riddle : 

w*ji, arwii [^oj ermedt] srff,* 

What is that which has been made without hammer or anvil? 
The family priest was sent to various courts to see if he 
could get any one to solve it. After many .failures, he at 
last tried Ghumli, at the foot of the Bardd mountains. The 
local chief, a scion of the famous Jethwd clan of RSjputs, 
RdnS Shiy^ji tried his hand at the solution but failed. But 
his young nephew Haldma^, could at once read it: 

* There is a supplementary line added, 

5TS| !3WIir, 51^ tfr 
t Some substitute the following reply; 

>IT?1T 51% ?!% SIRiRT, 

wt sjrrf ^ ^ an%t fra. 

The mother lives in the ooean, and the father in the clouds. If 
you want them, I would send you old ones now, the new ones would come 
in Aso. 
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Pearls ate produced if rain drops fall into the months of 
oysters during the Swdti Nakshatra (fifteenth mansion of 
the Hindu .Zodiac) . His solution was “Pearls,” which ' 
are fashioned without being hammered or placed on an 
anvil? In ordinary course the priest would have gone 
and reported the matter faithfully to princess Sona and 
her union with Haldman would have been the result, but 
seeing a beautiful prize about to be snatched away from 
his hands RSnA Shiydji bribed the Brahmin to substi- 
tute his name instead of Haldmag.’s as the reader of 
the riddle, and accordingly it was arranged that the bride 
should gO) with a proper equipage in charge of the priest to 
Ghumli, and be married to the R^nfi. Till the bride’s party 
came to the place, Haldma^ was under the impression that 
he was the chosen bridegroom, but his eyes were opened 
by a trusted follower of his, who told him that his uncle had 
decided to marry the princess. He felt sorely disappointed, 
but yielding to an impulse of respect for his elders, he said 
he would not interfere. On the other hand, it so happened, 
that a squab^to<j^ place between the maidservants of Sona 
Kunvari, and^ind Shiydji, at a well while drawing water, 
and they began to taunt and abuse each other. 

The Rdnd’s maid said: 

^ ^ «rr«T, 

^ Another reading is, 

srNt p 

psnm ^ ftRT ^ gfR. 
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Who knows what is in a shut hand ? When opened it 
ntay be empty. Haldma^ reads the riddle, but ShiyS gets 
Sona for his bride. 

This startled the poor maid so much that she at once 
ran to her mistress, and told her what had happened. 
She called the priest, whom she suspected of foul play, 
and under threat of punishment made him confess his 
guilt. She now knew what had taken place, and made 
up her mind to thwart the Kind’s designs. Accordingly 
when he sent her presents of ornaments and dresses, she 
threw them away and sent word with the servants — 

sic *nif sifi 

that it did not behove her to accept the basketful of pre- 
sents from Shiyiji, as he was her father-in-law, while 
Halima^ was her husband. 

When his servants reported this incident to hiTw 
Shiyiji lost his temper at the insult. He thought that 
there must be the hand of Halima^ in it. He sent for 
Halimaigi and ordered him to quit his dominions forthwith. 
Halfima^ obeyed, but while leaving he met a servant-girl 
of Sona, by whom he sent a message: 

Shiyi Jethwi has sent me away, 1 am going to Himbi in 
Sind. Tell your mistress this and present her with my 
respects. * 
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On hearing this, Sona exclaimed: 

infl 9<wi int, *nit ? 

I feei^this house burning me Hke fire, now that TTalAtwaw 
Jethwd has ^one. O Haldman! having woundbd my heart, 
where have you gone ? 

The painful incident rendered her famt, and it was 
with diflSculty that her maids were able to bring back 
consciousness to her, when the Rind called on her to learn 
his fate. She shut herself up in a room and refused to 
see him, sa3dng he should not have any evil designs on 
his daughter-in-law. This added to his anger, and he 
was preparing to ravish her, when a servant brought bitw 
news, that the Sindhis had attacked the borders of his 
territory, and his immediate presence there was necessary 
to beat them back. This unexpected contingency upset 
his plans, and he had to leave at once, after giving orders 
that Sona should on no account be allowed to move out. 
However, after his departure Sona did go out of the town, 
saying she wanted to visit a temple. At some distance 
from the toifrn, she and her maid managed to get rid of 
the driver and the maid taking his place drove away 
towards HSmbt. 

Meanwhile Haldma^i was living at HfimbS with his 
aunt, but his life was not happy. Like a distracted lover, 
he was wandering in the jungle from place to place, and 
like King Pururavd in the famous drama of Kalidas, 
17 
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qafestioning every tree and bird if they had seen his be- 
loved. The JfT that he addressed then are very well 
known for their pathos : 

2»hEf, ^ wnsft»tt ? 

«flw, *»# ? ’ 

Seeing a bamboo tree, he was reminded of his native 
country, where bamboos grew in abundance. He felt it 
was an exile like him, but still he thought it might be 
knowing something about his beloved. He says, “my dear 
exiled bamboo, what fault has brought you he^e ? O you! 
who come from my native place, have you a message from 
Sonaforme?” 

The bamboo replies : 

waft nsi sfMl 

“I was cut down with an axe and thrown into the sea. The 
waves rendered me senseless, so I know nothing of Sona.” 

He addresses a fisherman, then: 

srro, iftsr JiTurw w, * 

0 5tI- Ktm ? 

“O fisherman, throw your net into the sea, and then 
let me see, if my good fortune has come with me, or been 
left behind at Bardd.” 

His aunt to console him proposed a marriage to a 

• There is a variant which reads better, siWiff. 
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Sindhi beauty, but he declined, saying, Serna only will 
I wed. 

In this unhappy state of mind, he sat on a stone in a 
jtmgle. A serpent came from under it, and bit his toe.' 
The poison began to do its work, and Halftma^ thought 
that his last moments were approaching, and that he 
would die without seeing his lady-love. So he bewailed 
his fate thus : 

"infi a sm, ^ ^ anwffsft. 
nre yw, ^ *Tf?, 

STTOT qiRt m *lSt. 

“Come this way, dear Sona, I am lying on my last 
bed. O my soul, you have not had even half a moment of 
solace. I have neither consciously nor unconsciously seen 
your beautiful face, my hopes have remained in my heart, 
and at last I find myself in this plight (z. e . , am dying) . 

After leaving the territory of the Rdnd, Sona and her 
maid, on their way to Himbd, were parsing through the 
jungle and halted for rest and refreshment. The maid went 
to find water, and whilst wandering about came to where 
HaMma^ was lying unconscious . She recognised him and 
ran to her mistress with the news. Sona came to the spot, 
and seeing the unhappy fate of her lover, fainted away. After 
great exertion the maid brought her back to consciousness. 
But her lamentations were heartrending: 

fhiisft *rhT, *1 SR® 

tre, t 
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* ^ »V »V ■■ 

IW ?pfC pOT®r ll^iiWli wf, 

^TWrRi ^T®i ^®RR|i 

‘ ‘I have lost a thing dear to me within the limits of Hdmbd; 
it is the necklace of my heart, one whose name was Hald* 
ma^ Jethwd. Alas! I could not rock Haldma^ (to sleep) at 
the foot of the HdmM mountains. 1 had many hopes of 
meeting Jethwd, but they all remained unfulfilled.” 

Taking him to be lifeless, she thought it incumbent 
ou her to cremate the dead body decently, and she asked 
her maid to gather together fuel, so that she might pie> 
pare a pile for that purpose, and also bum herself with 
the lord of her heart, like a true Saiz. She says: 

wnr 

€«» wrijT nwiw, f frfl f«i<ivil. 

^ ww, lift fs^, *refwr 

' ' I have laid, within the boundaries of Hdmbd, one on whom 
the (yellow) colour of turmeric paste applied at the time 
of marriage is yet fresh (z. one who was soon to marry) . 
The mindhal nuts tied (to our hands) have been untied 
on the burning ground, (since) I have lost Haldma^. 
On the body of Haldmai^ wood has been piled. I will 
mount the pyre, and with the lord of Bardd I shall ascend 
to heaven.” 

The wails of Sona and her maid attracted the atten> 
tion of a serpent charmer, who came upon the scene.' He 
nacamined the body of Haldma^. and found that life was 
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not extinct, and that there was a chance of reviving him. 
The serpent charmer took out the antidote he had against 
snake poison and applied it to the wound. Soon Haldxoa^ 
regained his senses, and was both surprised and delighted 
to see Sona there. The rest of the tale is easUy told. 
They married, and as Shiydji died shortly after, they went 
back to their native country, and lived happily. 
dW wsTpjT, pmm frost, 

m % jrr>r, 

Just as Sona was clever, so was Haldma^ shining (like 
a diamond). They had two bodies, but one soul: it was 
a fit pair in every way. 

Another such couple is Ujalibai and Meha Jethwo of 

^ „ , the same Bardd hills. Ujali was 

the daughter of a Chdra^, and the 
natives of Kathiawad revere Chdran ladies as they revere a 
goddess. Reports of Ujali’s unparalleled beauty made Meha 
Jethwa anxious to see her. When he saw her, they fell in 
love with each other, and the prince of Ghumli promised 
to marry her. But the Mahdjan of the place — his own 
subjects — knew better. To them, the union of a Chdra^i 
lady — a goddess — ^with a Rajput appeared to be a gross act 
of sacrilege, and they were prepared to prevent it at any 
cost. They therefore waylaid Meha Jethwd, on his way 
back from a meeting with Ujali. Meha saw them beating 
cruelly an old cow, and it struck him as an unusual thing 
to see Hindus ill-treating a cow. He asked them the reason 
of it, and they said, that if their king thought therb was tio' 
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sin *in a Rajput marrying a Chfirajji woman, they too 
thought there was no sin in beating a cow. He realised the 
enormity of the offence he was on the point of committing, 
and promised them to abstain from it. ^ 

On the day fixed for the wedding, as there was no call 
from Meha, Ujali became impatient, and went over to 
Ghumli. She wanted to see Meha, but was not permitted 
to do so. She sent a message to him, and was told in reply 
that Meha would not marry her. This broke her heart, 
and she passed the rest of her life in doing acts of piety 
and in devotion. 

There are many depicting the various stages of 
their love and the disenchantment of Ujali. The following 
are some couplets from the messages sent by her. 

ff ^ 

«T|€r anw, 

^ r, »T!r %. 

OTf H- oras 

VH g%, lihRn. 

“I had a pearl, I lost it in the great ocean. I had to put on 
black garments and search the ocean. I am standing 
underneath the balcony of Meha, and entreating. O Meha, 
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show me your face, so that I might live, O Jethwd. . . • 
The ChSra^ woman has descended from the sky, and is 
hungry. Where should I go, O JethwS, my senses ate 

confused O Jethwd, do not abandon me after 

taking me into deep waters. If I die, it would not redound 
to your credit.” 

To these pathetic entreaties, Meha sent this reply: 

3ffir *rnif 

‘•To us, all the Chdra^s are gods, and all the Chdra^is 
goddesses. * If he were to love (and wed) Chdran (ladies) , 
the ruler of Bardd would die.” 


Ri^akdevi and 
Siddhraj. 


Odho Jam and Hothalde Padamani, I,4kho and 
Fuldnde, these two couples have also furnished food for 
romance. 

The courage of Rdnakdevi, the wife of Rdkheugdr, 
the ruler of Junagadh, whom SiddhrSj 
Jayasinh, of Anhilwdd Pdta^ had at- 
tacked (in the eleventh century A. D.) 
and defeated, to deprive him of his beautiful consort, has 
passed into history. Rdkhengdr was betrayed and killed 
through the treachery of his nephew, and R^akde'd was 
forcibly taken away by Siddhrdj. But coming near 
Wadhwan, she managed to bum herself as a Sati with the 
permission of Siddhrdj. 

A number of fine and spirited couplets are attributed 
to her, in praise of Giraar and in praise of her lord: 
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^sqi w|q, in:?rt »n n 
( \ ) 9!wf m UmiK, m »iwi 
wit 4lrsft ant, snft 
( ^ ) »re »fh?nt, aiacsBift aig 

*TOif ai ^uiT, ?ar€t. 

( >1 ) *ire «ns^ amnt wk, 

wa^ft aftau aawsm aNi® tflrq. 

( «< ) ^ ^ ^ ’laai®, 

9«fr ?4i am atNr af t a»gq iq ftj ., 

(1) Weep not my child, make not your eyelids red, think 
not of your mother when facing death : disgrace not your 
ancestors by showing weakness. (2) I descended the 
hill of Gimar, and my body reached its foot. I will never 
again see Damodar Kund (the lake at the foot of the 
hill). (3) The fort of Gimar is so high, that it touches 
the sky. By the death of RSkhengdr, Rdnakdevi becomes 
a widow. (4) The country round about Pdtan is water- 
less, its people die of thirst but prosperous is the land of 
Sorath, where even tigers drink their fill. (5) The ‘winds 
are hurricanes, they are so hot that they bum even sand. 
There Siddhraj was standing to watch the miraculous 
power of the lady from Sorath. 

Rd Mandalik, another ruler belonging to the same 
family as Rdkhengdr’s — ^the same who 

Ra Maadal&’s un- ^ Narsinh Mehta’s faith to test — ^for- 
happy fate. ^ 

getting his duty (w) as a king, to pro- 
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tect his subjects like his children tried to lay violent hands 
on a Ch&ra]^ lady, Ndgbfii. Ndgb&i cursed him in ver^ 
bitter terms, prophesying that he would lose his kingdom, 
and ]J|iahomedans would rule where Hindus exercised autho- 
rity so long. The prophecy came true, as in A. D. 1473 
Mahmud Begadi invaded Junagadh and Rt Mandalik had 
to embrace Islam. 

JimJTT nar, wirft wrew srff , 

ww *n% 

;a?srT *1% , 

»*infr 9 

irtwcsn wnvir, iim srfl, 

9wd smpT, 9 
• • * • 
qW st snw wssifif jrf?, 

«T5^ fo*r, Ir <1 § 

"If you make a Ch^ran maid unhappy, you will not be 
able to Tule the mighty fort (of Girnar) . Your body will 
be attacked with leprosy, then you will remember me and 
my curse. . . At the gates, there will be no gate-keepers 
of the Rfi, and you will have to wander about as a beggar, 
you wiU then remember me and my curse. You will hear no 
more the ringing of the gong, nor the sounding of the 
conch. Mullas would say their prayers there (in the 
temples), and then you would remember me and my curse. 
You will no more be able to read religious works, the 
Purfl^as and the Bhtgavat, but the Kalamd of the Koran 
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wolild be read (in your territory) , and on that day you will 
remember me and my curse.” 

These burnings words, uttered from the bottom of her 
heart by a woman, whose modesty was outraged by one, 
who stood to her in the capacity of a father, are often 
quoted as a warning to unscrupulous rulers. The decline 
of Hindu sway in Junagadh is said to be the direct result 
of RS Mandalik’s improper conduct. 

The adventures of many local heroes like Ebhal 
VSlo, Jetho Vilo, Ugo Vilo and Khetd 

Adventures of other have been perpetuated in 

heroes. 

fragmentary verses. The higher and 
more well known clans of Rajputs, the ZSlis and the 
Farmers, have also inspired poets by their courage and 
chivalry. 

There is quite a store*house of didactic and ethical 
verses in the literature composed by 
saintly peasants, who are known by the 
appellatibn of Bhagats. The following 
specimens are chosen at random from a miscellaneous 
collection : 


Didactic and ethical 
verses. 


^RTi ^ <Tf 

^ srif . 

‘‘Hope is like a deep ravine, which can not be filled 
up even with a mountain. No one is satisfied even if he 
possesses (a pile of) gold, as high as Mount Meru.” 

WRT STO 'WWf, Stm *T flSw WT, 

^ sirpft, ( *r<Ki ) ^ TOfiaBT 
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“Have it proclaimed throughout your country, that no 
one should fall in love ; but if one does so, he must give up his 
heart or otherwise there would be unhappiness every day.”' 
f|(n flq 

Wrti fiwssr, ^ aor sIlrsT si«w. 

“It is impossible to expect cheats to be virtuous, 
prostitutes to be modest, and salt water to be clear.” 

In many poems we find references to the natural 
scenery of Kathiawad, and to the life led by its humble 
inhabitants — the Rabdris and the Chiracs — the shepherds, 
goatherds and cowherdS — very pointedly made. 

The — the utterances of Bhadali* — is a string 

of aphorisms , prognosticating (specially) 

TJtterances of Bhadali ^ , , 

prognosticating the State of (wet) weather, based on 

certain phenomena in nature. It is the 
Bible of the agriculturist. If a certain state of weather 
prevails on a certain day or in a certain month, the con- 
dition of the coming monsoon is prophesied to be hopeful 
or disappointing: this is what ^ found in the collection. 
The statements are as concise and definite as the Sutras 
of the Dharm ^dstras. An exact counterpart to them is 
found also in the very early literature of Bengal, where the 
collection is called — 

^ »i nit snss, 

nnrti mast, ft nimas. 

* The only daughter of Hudad, a well-known astrologer of Marwad, 
He had no son, and so he taught his science to his daughter. 
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«»r#f srwv <!«r 5% 'JWit ft, 

^ »nfr!rt imat, at afwr, 

aia *Rpft, <«:% wr [ ai:* «iia taw ]. 

1. If rain does not begin to pour down five days 
before Shrdva^ then a wife should say to her husband, 
you better go to Mdlw^ (to earn) , and I would go to my 
father’s house, meaning that the monsoon would fail, and 
they should shut up their house. 

2. If at sunset, a rainbow b| seen in the east, then 
Bhadali says, that she would be able to feed people on rice 
and milk, that is, the monsoon would be prosperous.* 

3. If the god Jadurty goes to sleep on a Saturday, 
Sunday or Tuesday — z. e., if the Ashddi BkSdashi (the 
eleventh day of the first half of the month of Ashdd, on 
which day the god Jadurdy is supposed to go to sleep, and 
sleep for the next four months) , falls on any of these days 
of the wQpk — ^the rains w^ld be so abundant, that people 
would go mad, and the earth would be drowned (and a 
bridge made of bones.) 

Those who have put these proguostica&ons to test, 

, , have found them true, almost invariably. 

fonnd to be correct. . , . , 

The weather-wisdom contained in the 

* This is like the English proverb: — 

A rainbow in the morning 
Is a shepherd's warning 
A rainbow at night 
Is a shepherd's delight. 
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verses is the result of ob$ervation and experience spread 
over a very long time, and cultivators all over Kathiawad. 
turn to it intuitively, and base their calculations on it. The 
verses are collected and published, but owing to absence of 
editing, many of them have become obscure, and cannot 
be understood, and owing also to variation of readings, it 
is very difficult at times to determine the correct text or in- 
terpretation. It is greatly desirable that some one acquainted 
both with the science of meteorology and the provincialisms 
of Kathiawad, should bring out a corrected and anno- 
tated edition *of the . It would be a boon greatly 

appreciated by the general public. 

Those Who have heard the shepherds and cowherds of 
Kathiawad, while grazing their flocks or 
Eff^ of hearing jjerds on opposite banks of a stream or 

river reciting 5fT, narrating some inci- 
dent in the amorous life of Krishna and Rddhd — the she- 
pherd on one bank reciting a couplet, and the shepherd 
on the opposite bank answering^ack — would never forget 
the charm of the situation, which is heightened when fhifi 
feast of song A.ppens to take place in a lonely jungle , with the 
rain falling in a slight drizzle, and nature wearing a green 
robe matching the very description of scenes and spots in 
the lines sung. The illiteracy of the reciters does notpievent 
them from fully entering into the spirit o£ the song. This 
floating literature has not yet been caught by the printer’s 
art, although very valuable from various points of view. 
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NOTE. 


Besides the^three posts mentioned in Chapter IV, poet wlio 
wrote with taste and vigor, has recently been unearthed by Mt. 
Chimanlal D. Dalai, m. a.,* who has very creditably made the 
subject of Old Gujarati his own. The name of the poet is 
Ganapati, son of Narsd, a Kdyastha by caste, and an inhabitant 
of Amod near Broach. He forestalled Sdmal, and wrote a 
narrative poem, 'called the Mddhavdnal Kamakandald Dogdhak, 
consisting of twenty -five hundred Do’ids (couplets) divided into 
eight parts. It was composed in Sam vat year 1574 (A. D. 1518). 
The story is narrated in a more pleasing way then Sdmal, and 
throws some light on the manners and customs of the time. 
Another poet, a Jain Sadhu by name Kusalldbha Vdchak, 
who has written many books of poems including Mdiu Dhold 
Chopdi (Samvat year 1616, A. D. 1560), has tried his hand 
at the same story, and has called his composition-MddhavS- 
nal KSmakandald Rds.t Both these works are written in old 
Gujarati, and they furnish proof of the fact that Sdmal was 
not a pioneer, in this branch -story -telling-of Gujatati literature, 
but had more than one predecessor, whose works must have 
furnished_him with materials for his own poems. 


* See the monthly periodical, S^hitya, for August, 1914. 
t Rao Bahadur Hargovandas Dwarkddas who is publishing 

this R^s in the pages of the S^hitya (from June 1914) , gives Samvat year 
1616 and A. D, 1560 as the date of its composition. 
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Karna Charitrdkhydn, 72. 

Karndli, 218. 

Karnatic, 2S. 

Kathiawad, 1, 2, 3, 35, 48, 150, 154, 
155, 164, 179, 181, 182, 183, 
192, 196, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 253, 261, 267, 269. 
Katliis, 2. 

Kauravas, 125. 

Kausik, 130, 131. 

Kayastlias, 231. 

Kesavdnand, 218. 

Khetd ISIakwdn, 266. 

Khizar (Prophet), 65, 

Khojas, 5, 200, 


Kobe, 5. 

Kolis, 5 16, 150, 185. 

Koran, 265. 

Krishna, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. 
44, 46, 47, 50, 51, ^ 0 , 72, 
73, 76, 78, 80, 81, 83, 88, 89, 
90. 91, 93, 117, 118, 120, 125, 
127, 135, 138, 148, 150, 154, 
158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 166, 167, 169, 175, 181, 
185, 191, 192, 194, 197, 198 
199, 211, 212, 213, 217, 218, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
231, 239, 244 248, 249, 250, 
269,. 

Krishna Bhakti, 191. 

Krishna Lild, 138, 139, 181, 192. 

Krishna Vivdh, 124, 125, 126. 

Krishndbdi, 209, 213. 

Her verses well known, 213. 

Krishnadds, 198. 

Krishnardm, 196. 

Kshatriyas, 112, 130, 131, 137, 165, 
166. 

Kuber, 198. 

Kumdrpai, 17. 

Kumbh Karna, 86, 87. 

Kumbho, 29,’ 30, 32. 

Kumudchandia, 198. 

Kuntalpnr ('Kutidna), 165. 

Kunte^war, 4. 

Kunti, 128. 

Kunti-prasannakhydn, 126, 127, 128r 

Kunvarbdi nun Mdmerun, 40, 73, 
74, 120. 

Kunvarbdi nuhMosdlun, 119, 120. 

X, 

lydbh Vijayji, 139. 
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I4du BUrot, 201. 

I/akshmanE Haran, 71, 119, 120. 
Lakhmid^s, 198. 

Ukho, 263. 

Laksliman, 213, 214. 
lyakslttairSm Desai, 231. 

141^ Bliagat, 41. 

IvalitH (Gopi), 41. 

Laiji, 205. 

Lallubliai, 231. 

Tv&mu, 6. 

Lanka, 19, 85, 86, 87, 88. 

Lanka Kind, 135. 

Lat, 2. 

Lava Kushakhyan, 71, 115. 

Lavni, 218. 

Limbdi, 195 
Ivondon, 5. 

IVl 

Macbeth (Lady), 85. 

MacDonell, A. (Prof), 10, 
Macpherson, 250. 

Madaisakhyan, 71. 

Madan, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 

111 , 

Madan Mohana, 98, 99, 102. 
Madanrekha, 19. 

Madhav Seth, 123. 

Madhavdas,’ 170, 198. 

Madhavdas and his work, 170. 
Madhvacharya, 16. 

Madras Presidency, 227. 

Magadha, 9. 

Magadhi, 10, 11, 14, 140. 
Mahabharat, 53, 67, 68, 72, 119, 127, 
128, 133, 139. 

Maha Sanskrit, 9, 

Mahadev, 36, 121, 122, 161. 

Mahajan, 261, 


Mahakdle^war, 225. 

Mahant, 227. 

Mahardj of Kakroli, 229. 

Maharaj Purushottamji, 228, 229, 230 • 
Maharaj Rangilal, 191. 

Maharaja, 139, 178, 227, 228. 
Maharaja of Udaipur, 239. 

Maharaja Sayajirao Oaikwdr, 202. 
Mahavir, 25. 

Mahi, 173. 

Mahiman Stotra, 135. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 3. 

Mahomed Begda, 52, 265. 
Mahomedan, 1, 4, 5, 15, 16, 17, 48, 
49, 115, 116, 165, 167, 
175, 180, 200, 201, 264. 
Maharashtri, 10, 71. 

Mairta, 29. 

Malcolm (Sir John), 193. 

Maiva, 3, 4, 268. 

Mamerun, 71, 77, 78, 79. 

Manbhatt, 66. 

Manchharam, 176. 

Mandhata Akhyan, 71, 

Mandodari, 197, 

Mangrol, 203. 

Mani Karnikd Ghat, 56. 

Manilla, 5. 

Manjukeshanand, 201, 206. 

Manohar Sw^mi, 188, 189, 190. 

An ascetic poet, 189, 

His dislike of mere show, 189. 
How salvation is obtained, 190. 
Manordas, 231. 

Mansukhlal Kiratchand Mehta, 18, 

139. 

Mansukhlal Ravjibhai, 20, 

Mantras, 140. 

Marathas, 4, 148, 180. 
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Harith^ Sirdar, 177. 

Marathi, 6, 9, 13, 46, 69, 71, 125, 

212, 239. 

Marich, 213. 

Markandeya Puran, 71. 

Marwadi 10, 29, 48, 267. 

Marwari, 5, 14, 140. 

Masar, 191. 

Ma^ruvaia, I. I., 201. 

Mata, 149, 152 . 

Matar (Taluka), 98. 

Mathura, 2, 10, 15, 27, 55, 81, 

223. 

Mathuraiiia, 192. 

Maya, 59, 155, 207, 242. 

Maya Danav, 128. 

Mayanreha, 19, 21. 

Medta, 29. 

Mehta Bhaiiusukhram N., 35. 
Memons, 5. 

Mena (Wife of Himalaya), 121. 
Menander, 2. 

Mercury, 146. 

Meru (Mount), 266. 

Merutung Acharya, 19. 

Mewar, 29, 30, 32, 34. 

Mindu, 129. 

Minoi Khirad, 14. 

Miranbai, 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 43, 46, 50, 148, 171, 
208, 209, 212. 

Her verses, 34. 

Characteristics of her poetry, 
35. 

Mirza Mahomed Cauzim, 6. 

Mitho, 195. 

3VIitra-dharmakhyan, 126, 129. 
Miyan Saheb, 175. 

Mobeds, 144. 


Modi, 9. 

Moguls, 96, 148. 

Mohanbhai, 231. 

Mohana, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109^ 

111 , 

Mombasa, 6. 

Monism, 155. 

Moropant (Mardthi poet), 125. 
Motilal Tribhovandas Fozdar, 201. 
Mowiana Rumi, 242. 

Mrig Samvad, 115. 

■ . Mugdhavabodh Auktika, 22. 
VMuktanand, 201, 203, 204. 

His forte was knowledge, 203. 
How he renounced the world, 
204. 

His Sati Gita, 204. 

Mukund, 114, 115, 116, 196. 

Mukund’s Kabir Charitra, 116* 
Mukund Bavani, 204. 

Muli, 202. 

Mulji Bhat, 208. 

Mullas, 265. 

Mulraj, 3. 

Munjprabandha, 19. 

Murdri, 121. 

Mdrkh Lakshandvali, 135, 136. 
Musalmans, 5, 15. 

N 

N. B. Divatia, 24, 94, 143, 144. 
Nadiad, 157, 158, 220. 

Ndgbai, 265, 

Ndkar, 114, 115. 

Nala (king), 81, 82, 92. 

Naiakhyan, 47, 71, 78, 79, 81, 115. 
Nalanda^^ 3. 

Ndnabhat, 96. 

Nanda, 80, 81. 

Nandarbar, 68, 93, 119. 
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Nandabatri4£, 98. 

Narad, 42, 121, 198. 

Ndran, 231. 

Narmada (River), 134, 216, 217, 221. 

Narbheram, 162, 164, 165. 

Hqw faith helped him, 162. 

How the image of Krishna was 
carried away from Dwarkd to 
Dakore, 164. 

Celebration of the event in verse 

by Narbheram, 165, 

Narbho, 163. 

Ndreo Ramaiyo, 197, 

Narhari (poet), 122. 

His Gita, 122. 

Narakdsur Akhyan, 72. 

NarmaKo^a, 22. 

Narmaddshanker, 4, 216, 220. 

Narsinh Mehta, 2, 3, 25, 28, 35, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 
50, 52, 65, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 91, 120, 137, 148, 
156, 165, m 184, 215, 225, 
226, 264. 

His domestic life and misfor- 
tunes, 37. 

Association with Dheds, 38. 

A miracle, more miracles, 39. 

Narsinh Mehta’s Chord, his 
works, 40 

and tradition, 41. 

Nature of his works, 41. 

Sringdr, 41, 42. 

Narsinh’s and Mirdubdi’s 6rin- 
gftr, 43. 

Bhakti verses, 43. 

Popularity of poems and their 
philosophical meaning, 44, 


His style, 46. 

Narsinh Mehtdni Hundi, 198. 
Narsinh Mehtdnd Bdpnun Shrdddh, 
137. 

Narsinli Mehtd nun Charitra, 120. 
Ndsiketopdkhy dn, 72. 

Nasik District, 139, 225. 

Ndthadwdr, 224, 225, 236. 

Ndthd Swdmi, 197. 

Navalrdm, 249, 250. 

Nawab of Junaghad, 201. 

Nemivijaya, 139, 140, 141, 143. 

Nemivijaya and his ^ilavati 
Rdso, 140. 

Summary of Silavati Rdso, 141. 
Estimate of Nemivijay’s work, 
143. 

Nilakanth Mahddev, 189. 

Nimdnand, 197. 

Nine Hedges, 167. 

Ni^kuldnand, 201, 205. \ 

Nitydnand, 201. 

O 

Odhav (I/ord), 77. 

Odho Jdm, 263. 

Okhd, 78, 83, 84, 112. 

Okhd Haran, 71, 78, 79, 83, 170. 
Orissa, 11. 

Ossian, 250. 

Padmandbha, 48, 50. 

His historical works, 48. 
Preservation of his language, 
50. 

Padmdvati, 96, 98, 124. 

Pai^dchi, 10. 

Pdki Marjdd, 228. 

Pdld, 200. 

Pdlanpur, 50. 
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paii, 9, 10, 14. 

Paricha Da4i, 57. 

Pancha Da4i T^tparya, 5S. 

Panchau Prasannakhyan, 93. 
Panchtantra, 251. , 

Panchavati, 213. 

Panchi Karan, 58. 
pandavom Bhanjgad, 72. 

Pa^davas, 94, 125, 127 128 192. 
Panini, 17 
Panjabi, 239. 

Panosara, 162. 

Parabrahma, 58, 59, 155, 214. 
Paramapada Prdpti, s56. 

Parijat, 198. 

Paris, 5. 

Paris (Iliad), 84. 

Par mars, 266. 

Parsi Poet, 143, 144, 145, 147. 
Description of liis work, 144. 
His knowledge of languages, 
145. 

And of contemporary Hindu 
manners and customs, 147. 
Parsis, 5, 14, 143, 145, 147. 

Parvati (Wife of §iva), 122. 

Patai Raja, lee. 

Patan, 16, 46, 120, 167, 264. 

Patan (Siddhpur), 47. 

Pathan, 52. 

Patidar, 52, 175, 182 , 231. 

Paul Verlaine, 245. 
pavagadh, 150. 

Pehalvi, 14, 144, 145. 

Persian, 5, 13, 65, 71, 96, 114, 133, 144, 
145 146, 147, 189, 193 , 245. 
Persian Anacreon, 215. 

Peshwa, 148, 

Petiad, 117. 


Petiad (Taiukd), 162. 

Pihij, 162. 

Portuguese, 13. 

Postans (Mrs.), 193. 

Potho, 197. 

Prabhatiyans, 184. 

Prachin Kavyamaia, 93, 125, 216. 
Prahiad, 155, 156. 

Prahiad Akbydn, 71. 155. 

Prakrit, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 24, 
62, 64, 65, 71. 

Prakrit Dakshana, 11. 

Pra^nora Brahmin, 196. 

Premanand, 40, 46, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 78‘ 79, 81, 83, 91, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 109, 
110, 114, 115, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 123, 125, 128, 129, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 137, 138, 
143, 169, 198, 200, 201, 215, 
241, 249, 250, 251, 252. 

His merit, 64. 

How he acquired gift of poetry, 
65. 

Puran reciters of Gujarat, 67. 
His earnings from Puran recita- 
tion, 68. 

Places where Premanand lived, 

68 . 

Bitter rivalry between him and 
Samal, 68. 

Low estimate of Gujarati in his 
time, 69. 

Foundation of a mixed literary 
club, 69. 

His love for Gujarati, 70. 

And scheme of development, 71. 
His works, 71. 

Subject matter of poems, 72. 



Their popularity, 72. 

Poems connected with Narsinh 
Mehta, 73. 

Description of Narsinh Mehta’s 
house, 74. 

•And conveyance, 75. 

Description of Krishna as a 
Bania, 77. 

Periodical recitation of his 
poems, 77. 

His mastery over poetic aesthe- 
tics and poetics, 78. 

Some poems noticed, 79. 

Da4am Skandha, 79. 

Jasodd’s lament, 80. 

Naiakhyan, 81. 

Okha Hara^^i, 83. 

Battle -Sacrifice, 84. 

Story of Sudfima, 88. 

Narsinh Mehtd’s story of Sud- 
firnd inferior, 91. 

Fault-finding by critics in 
Premanand’s verse, 92. 

And description, 92. 

Autobiographical element in 
poems, 93. 

His plays, 93, 

And controversy about their 
authorship, 94. 

His hope for his mother- 
tongue, 95. 

Premfinand Kathfi, 126. 

tremfinand Sakhi, 181. 

Fremanand Swimi, 181. 

A follower of Sahajanand, 181. 

Tritamdas, 157, 158, 159, 160, 184. 

Belonged to an illiterate class, 
157. 

His domestic life, 158. 


ZS9 

Good influence of his Gfirfi, 
158. 

His work, 158. 

On Sringar and Vairfigya, 159* 
Extracts from his verses, 159. 
Pritamiai, 231, 

Prithiraj, 128. 

Pundarik, 165. 

Puranas, 68, 71, 72, 93, 110, 124, 252, 
265. 

Purfin Reciters, 66, 67, 133, 134. 

Pur finis, 252. 

Puribfii, 209, 214. 

Purushottam, 195. 

Puriishottamdfis, 96. 

R 

Ra Mandalik, 39, 264, 265, 266. 
Rabfiris, 267. 

Rfidhfi, 28, 29, 41, 135, 161, 191, 192, 
250, 269. 

Rfidhfi Krishna, 212. 

Rfidhfi Krishnanfi Mahinfi, 135. 
Rfidhfi Vallabh, 191. 

Rfidhfi Vivfih, 192. 

Rfidhfibfii, 209, 212. 

Rfighavfi (Rfima), 86, 88. 
Raghunand, 196. 

Raghunfithdas, 196. 

Raghunfith (Rfima), 86, 87. 
Raghurfim, 198. 

Raghuvam^a, 72. 

Raichandra Jain Kfiv^^amfila, 20. 
Rfijfirfim, 199. 

Rfijasfiya Yajna, 130, 131, 192. 

Rfije, 198. 

Rfijia, 179, 180. 

Rajkot, 50, 215. 

Rajput, 3, 5, 14, 15, 48, 103, 195, 254, 
261, 262, 266. 
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Rajputana, 1, 2, 29. 

263, 264. 

Rakhidas, 96,98, 128. 

Rakhidas Charitra, 28. 

Rama, 28, 46, 76, 85, 86, 87, 89, 155, 
180, 197, 198, 210, 211, 213, 
214, 

Rdma Gfta, 189. 

Rama Katha, 199. 

Rama Mandir, 210. 

Rama Rajio, 180. 

Ramabhakta, 209. 

Ramacharan Harihar, 66. 

Ramanath, *212. 

Ramanbhai Nilkantb,' 24. 
Ramanujacharya, 16. 

Ramayan, 47, 53, 57, 67, 72, 85, 119, 
120, 135, 191, 192. 
Rame4war, 224, 227. 

Ramkrisbria, 198. 

Ramanand, 203, 204. 

Ran Stambb, 98. 

Ran Yajna, 71, 78, 79, 80, 
RanaRajsinh, 254. 

RlnaSayaji, 254, 255,256,257,259, 
266. 

Rdnade (Justice), 45. 

Ranakdevi, 263, 264. 

Ranchhod, 232, 233, 236, 238, 239. 
RatJichhod Bbakta, 192. 

Ranchhod Raiji, 162, 192. 
Ra^chhodji Divan, 192, 193. > 

Opinions about him of English 
writers, 193. 

His works, 193. 

Ranchhod na 6loko, 98. 

Ra^jitramVavabhai, 251. 

Ras lyiia, 36, 39, 45, 221, 225. 


Ris Manjar!, 52. 

Rasa 6astra, 71, 78, 79. 

Rasas, 14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 140. 
Rasik Vallabh, 241. 

Ratanbai, 221, 223, 231, 232, 236, 237, 
238, 239. 

Ratandas, 196. 

Ratanji, 119, 139. 

Ratnasinhsdri, 18. 

Ratne^war ,70, 71, 122, 125, 126, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 137. 

His persecution by Pura:pi9, 133* 
Approbation of his work, 134. 
Unfortunate partition of his lite- 
rary effects, 134.‘ 

His nature, 135. 

His works, 135. 

Doctrine of Bhakti preached by 
him, 136. 

The Mffrkhavali, 136. 

His philosophical works, 137. 
Ratne^war’s Rooms, 134. 

Ratno, 169. 

Ravan, 19, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 124,197, 
213, 214. 

Ravan Mandodari Samvad, 98. 
Ravidas, 198. 

Ravo Bhakta, 197. 

Rehman, 180. 

Revakhyan, 72. 

Revikhand, 98. 

Revashanker, 198. 

Rip Van Winkle, 86. 

Ro4 Dar^ika Satyabhama Akbytu^ 

93. 

Rudra Daman, 2, 3. 
Rukat-e-Gunagun, 193. 

Rukmaiya, 117. 
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Rukmini, 117, 118, 198. 

Ruteiini Haraii, 71, 117, 170. 
Rukmi^f Swayamwar, 194. 

Rukmini Vivah, 157. 

Rupai, 138. 

RapVffti, 107. ^ 

Rushya^ring Akkyan, 71. 

Rustatn BahSdar no Pavado, 98. 

B 

Sachchidanand, 189, 190. 

Sahajanand Swdmi, 171, 181, 183, 
199, 200, 201, 203, 205, 
206. 

Sahitya Parishad, 8, 50, 215. 
Sahyadri, 4. • 

Saivite, 189. 

§aka3, 2, 3. 

Saki, 245. 

Sakti, 155, 193. 

^akuntaia, 10. 

Salaiyd, 184. 

Salaiyakhydn , 184. 

Samddhi, 214. 

Samal Bhatt , 30, 53, 64, 67, 72, 95. 
96*. 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 104, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
124, 129, 130, 132, 143, 145, 
184, 241, 251. 

His education, 96. 

His chhappas, 96. 

Prejudice against non -religious 
works in SdniaPs time, 97. 
Sdmal also a reciter of Purdnic 
stories, 97. 

SdmaPs vow, 97. 

And the patronage of Rakhidfis, 
98. 

Works of Sdmal, 98. 

Sdmal had no followers, 99. 


Nature of SfimaPs work, 99. 

Specimen of his didactic verse, 99. 

Sdmal’s estimate of woman, 100. 

Bad, 100. 

And good, 101. 

SdmaPs woman a minister of 
pleasure, 101. 

Story of Madan Mohand, a type 
of his narrative poems, 102.^ 

Story within story character - 
Stic of Samal, 104. 

Samal’s opinion of his own 
work, 109. 

Introduction of riddles in poetry^’ 
SdmaPs main characteristic,. 
110 . 

Sdmal’s delineation of beauty 
inferior to Premdnand's, 110. 

Tripdthi*s opinion of Sdmal 
examined. 111, 

Part played by dancing women 
in Sdmal’s stories, 113. 

Dialogue between Human Effort 
and Fate, 113. 

SdmaPs heroines, 113. 

Sdmal stands alone, 114. 

Sdmal knew both Hindi and 
Persian, 114. 

Poems of Akho, Premdnand and 
Sdmal not subservient to re- 
ligion, 114. 

Samal Ratnamdld, 98, 99. 

Sdmaldds Vivdh, 40, 71, 73. 

Sdmdnya Prdkrit, 11. 

Sanak, 42. 

Sandesliar, 157. 

Sdndipani Rishi, 88. 

Sang (Rand), 30. 

§ankat, 58, 155 216. 
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Sankatfich^rya, 16, 58, 155. 
Saniiy^si, 161, 172, 205. 

Sanskrit, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 22, 24, 46, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 71, 78, 92, 95. 96, 97, 112, 
122, 131, 132, 135, 140, 144, 
145, 172, 189, 191, 216, 239, 
247, 250. 

Sinta Rasa, 22, 78. 

^Sntdnand, 201. 

Sapta Kshetrt rSsa, 18. 

Saptama Skandh, 71. 

Saptasati, 47. 

SSras Git^, 158. 

Sardh^r, 204. 

Sastri Nithishanker P., 93. 

Sat §ayy^, 241, 242. 

Sati, 153, 193, 260, 263. 

Sati Gita, 204. 

Satyabham^, 95, 198. 

,4auraseni, 10, 11, 140. 

Saurdshtra, 20, 196. 

Savli, 172. 
say la, 41. 

Scythians, 2. 

Sedgwikiv. J., 25, 27. 

ShabcherSg, 146. 

SMh Nameh, 144, 145. 

Shaikh, 136. 

Shakespeare, 94. 

Sh^ntid^s, 197. 

Shiv Bhiladi Samv^d, 47. 

Shiva (Lord), 36, 39, 45, 46, 83. 86, 
115, 121, 148, 161, 171, 
224, 227, 248. 
ShiyaJethwa, 256. 

Shiinathji, 191. 

Shuk, 165. 

Siam, 5. 


Siddharaj Jaysinh, 11, 263, 264. 
^ilagunasuri, 17. 

^ilavati, 139, 141, 142. 

^ilvati R§lso, 139, 141. 

Sind, 2, 3, 256. 

Sindhi, 257, 259. 

^i^upai, 117. 

6isupai Vadha, 135. 

Sita, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 198, 211, 
213, 214. 

Sita Mangal, 214. 

Sit& Swayamwar, 155, 194. 

Sita Virah, 137. 

Siva Gita, 193, 264. 

Aiva Purdn, 95, 98, 

^iva Vivdh, 115, 165. 

Sivadds (Poet), 119. 

Sivdnand, 161. 

And his drtis, 161. 

>4ivarahasya, 193. 

Sivaraj, 170. 

^iydvak^a Ndmeh, 144, 145. 

Sojitrd, 117. 

Solanki, 3. 

Somasundarji, 22. 

Somndth Pdtan, 3, 4, 15, 48. 

Sona Kunvari, 255, 256. 

Sona Rdni, 254, 255, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261. 

Song of the Lord, 28. 

Sorath, 193. 

South Africa, 5, 6. 

Sridhar Swami, 121, 122. 

His Gauri Charita, 122. 

.^riji, 226, 237, 

Srimfil, 1. 

§ringar, 41, 42, 43, 46, 78, 159, 246, 
249. 

Subhadrd Hara^, 52. 
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Su<Mmfi, 88, 89, 90, 91. 

Sud£ma Charitra, 71, 77, 78, 79. 
SudarSana Lake, 2. 

^uddhSdwait, 241, 242. 
Sudhanvfikhydn, 71, 78, 79. 

Su£ (Poet), 34. 

Sufism, 242. 

Sukadevfikhylln, 52, 98. 

Sukhfinand, 201. 

Sundar, 70, 71. 

Sundara Sfiri, 22. 

Sundard^s, 170. 

Sunj (village), 98. 

Surat, 67, 93, 138, 144, 150, 161, 170, 
193f 207, 230, 248. 

Surat Sangrfim, 40, 

Sfirdls, 29, 112, 122, 166, 215. 
Surekkii Haran, 72, 124, 132. 

Sfirya, 165. 

Sfitras, 22, 267. ^ 

Swfiminfirayan, 181 201. 

Swarga Nisarani, 71. 

Swfiti Nakshatra, 255. 

Swinburue, A., 245. 

X 

Tanseii, 30. 

TapatySkhyfin, 93. 

Tapti, 132. 

Tfirikh-e-Sorath, 193. 

Taxila, 2. 

Thfikorji (Lord), 55, 229. 
fharfid, 50. 

ThobhandfivS, 198. 

Tirthankars, 25. 

Todd (Colonel), 29. 

Toranaghodfi, 172. 

Tribliovandfis Setli, 216. 

Trikamdfis, 157. 

Trikamji (Lord), 77. 


Trip&thi G. JI., 15, 26, 28, 53,84,111, 
112, 114, 148, 241, 242, 246. 
Tripfithi T. M., 35, 115. 

Tryambak, 86, 88. 

Tukfirfim, 45, 212. 

Tulsi (plant), 74, 75, 76, 164, 175, 
200, 228, 236. 

Tulsi, 53. 

Tulsi Vivfih, 191, 

Tushaspha, 2. 

U 

Udaipur, 4, 191, 230. 

Udayaratna, 167, 168. 

A type of Jain writers, 167. 

Nine hedges of virtue, 168. 
Udayavanta Vijayabhadra Sfiri, 19. 
Uddhav, 120. 

Uddhav Gitfi, 204. 

Udyama Karma Samvfid, 98, 113. 
Ugo Vfilo, 266. 

UjaliBfii, 261, 262. 

Umreth, 231. 

Una, 76. 

Upanishads, 26, 189. 

Urdu, 69, 71, 133, 165, 239. 

V 

Vacbhraj, 19, 52. 

Vadatfil, 199, 206. 

Vadnagar, 213. 

Vfigh vani, 199. 

Vaghaji, 199. 

Vaghodia, 176. 

Vaidarbhi, 82. 

Vaikunth, 75. 

Vaikunthnath, 76. 

Vairfigya, 54, 159, 204, 205, 206,. 
214, 243. 

Vairfigyalata, 135, 137. [229. 

Vaishnavas, 139, 197, 212, 227, 228, 
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'Vais|i^avism, 29, 167, J93, 225, 228, 
229. 

Vaishnavite, 189. 

VaMl, 111. 

Vajio, 198. 

"Vallabh (Son of Prem&nand), 66, 69, 
70, 71, 95, 110, 114, 122, 123, 

124, 125, 126, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 138, 143, 149, 166, 167, 
193, 242. 

His partiality for his father , 123, 
.^nd impetuous temper, 123. 
Vallabh’s abuse of Simal, 124. 
Virji and his Surekhdharan, 124. 
Vallabh^s Krishna Vishti, 125. 
And Premdnand’s satisfaction, 

125. 

Vallabh nicknamed mad, 126. 
Inheritance of Premdnand’s 
literary works, 126. 

His Btemdnand Kathd unpubli- 
shed, 126. 

Vallabh’s ambition, 126. 

And his works, 126. 

Duh^dsana Rudhirapdn, 127. 
Yaksa Pra^nottar, 127. 

Kunti Prasanndkhyan, 128. 
Attack on poet Chand, 128. 

And Sdmal, 129. 
Mitra-dharmakhydn and abuse 
of Samal 129. 

Draupadi’s wrath and rebuke to 
Yudhishthira, 130. 

Vallabh and Premanand on 
the superiority of Gujarati, 
131. 

Vallabh Bhat, 149, 150, 151, 154. 

Vallabh’s description of the 
present age, 150. 


Hardships of women, 151. 

And miseries of ill -matched 
couple, 151. 

The unhappy wife-a Ndgar 
Brahmin, 154. 

Vallabh Dhold Ki Jai, 149. 

Vallabh Zagdo, 72, 124, 126. 
Vallabhdchdrya, 29. 55, 134, 138, 
148, 167, 189, 191, 199, 216, 
227, 230. 

Vallabhi, 3, 191, 241. 

Vallabhipura, 3. 

Vallabhvijaya, 191. 

Vaimiki. 85. 

Vdman (Maratha Poet), 125. 

Vaman Charitra or Katha, 71,79. 
Vandra^ibdi, 176. 

Vdnkaner, 204. 

Vanrdj, 17. 

Vararuchi, JO, 11. 

Vasantrdm, 231, 232, 238. 

Vasdvad, 155. 

Vasto, 52. 

Vasi^devdnand, 201. 

Vdsudeo, 81, 118. 

Veddnta (philosophy), 56, 57, 58. 
Veddntin, 61, 176. 

Veddntism, 155. 

Vedas, 8. 9, 42, 110, 244, 253. 
Venganpur, 96. 

VenuSj 146. 

Vibhishan, 87, 88. 

Vibhramii Rajd, 139. 

Vidarbha, 82, 117. 

Vidyd Ramanbhdi (Mrs.), 215. 

Vi jay a (king), 18. 

Vijayabhadra, 19. 

Vikramdditya, 2, 10, 111. 

Vincent Smith, 1. 
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Viravijay, 194, 195. 

And his moral couplets, 195. 
VJre^var, 96. 

Virji, 70, 71, 119, 124, 125, 132, 133. 
His SurekMharan, 124. 

,Ifis works, 132. 

And his learning, 133. 
Virjinehdra, 18. 

Virpur, 183. 

Vishnu (I^ord), 30, 74, 148, 155, 156, 
162, 171, 181. 

Vishnudds, 119, 120. 

Vi^vakarmd, 205. 

Vi^wau^th Jdni, 120, 121. 

Vithobd, 212* 

Vithobll Divdiiji, 183. 

Vitthaia (Ivord), 28. 

Vivek Vanzdro, 71, 169. 

Vraj, 14, 36, 42, 45, 96, 160, 161, 
162, 193, 239. 

Vrajl^l Kdlidas Shastri, 19, 23. 
\"rinddvan, 226, 

Vyfis, 134. 

Vyds Kathd, 132. 


Wadhwan, 263. 

Wdgheias, 4. 

Walker (Colonel), 192. 

Western Ghats, 4. 

White Huns, 1. 

Y 

Yagn^naud, 201. 

Yaksha Prasnottar, 126, 127. 

Yama (God of Death), 87, 174. 
Yamun^, 30. 

Yavan, 116. 

Yog V^sishtha, 57. 

Yoga, 26, 173. 

Yudhisthir, 127, 130. 
Yudhishthira-Vrakodar^khy^n 125 

Z^lor, 48, 266. 

Zanzibar, 6. 

Zarthosht, 146. 

Zarthosht Ndmeh, 144. 

Zend, 144, 145. 

Zodiac, 255. 

Zoroastrian, 5. 
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